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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

T he time has now come when the Autobiography, 
carefully revi.sed and finally adjusted, must be 
issued in a POPULAR and Standari^ EDITION, 'riic 
Public hailed it from tlic first with a welcome so un- 
common, and God has in many ways so signally owned 
and l?lessed it, •that it would be no modesty, but sheer 
stupictity, on my part, to fail in recognising that it has 
been voted a Missionary Classic by the great and free 
Community of Readers. I liavc therefore spared no 
pains in making it as perfect as it is in my power to 
do, with the help of many minute corrections from 
friends here and^ abroad, and also ha})|)y suggestions 
as to matters of detail from the honoured Missionary 
himself. 

The somewhat voluminous Table of (a:)NTENTS, 
originally given, lias .been withdrawn from the begin- 
ning of the book — though still found in sections at the 
head of each separate chapter — and, instead thereof, a 
full iC\id much more serviceable Index has been added 
at the close. Subjects, of great importance to a* right 
understanding of many questions touched upon in the 
^ook 'itself, but impossible to be woven into the same 
without obstructing the flow of the narrative, have beeiu 
thrown into a six-fold Appendix. %\nd, fiftaiJy, the 
chapter in Part Second, formerly entitled Letters from 
Aniwq^hcis been entirely omitted, partly from crffgencics 
of space, and partly from the hope that the authoress 
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may now feel emboldened, by the universal appreciation 
of even the fragments which 1 quoted, to prepare for 
the press and publish in full her own Letters and 
Sketches from the New Hebrides, -a volume which I 
believe would be widely read and keenly enjoyed. 

In the original PREFACE to Part iMrst, published in 
January 1889, I said: ‘‘The Manuscript of this Volume, 
put together in a rough draft amid ceaseless and exacting 
toils, was placed in my hands and left absolutely to my 
disposal by my beloved brother, the Missionary. It has 
been to me a labour of perfect love to re-writc and 
revise the same, pruning here and expanding there, and, 
preparing the whole for the press. In the incidents of 
personal experience, constituting the larger part ot the 
book, the reader peruses in an almost unaltered form 
the graphic and simple narrative as it came from my 
brother's pen. But, as many sections have been re-cast 
and largely modified, especially in those Chapters of 
whose events I was myself an eye-witness, or regarding 
which I had information at first hand from the parties 
concerned therein, - and as circumstances make it im- 
possible to submit these in their present shape to my 
brother before publication,- -! must reque.st the Public 
to lay upon me, and not on him, .all responsibility for 
the final shape in which the Autobiography appears. I 
publish it because Something tells me there is a blcsshig 
in it." 

Ten* days more than verified all my hopes. A new 
edition had to be issued at once. And on every hand, 
and by all kinds of readers, Part Second was urgently^ 
galled for. It was published in October 1889, and its 
pRP'.FAtte ^ontaintd these words : '‘It is a true joy 
to me that I arn enabled to place Part Second of my 
brother'.^- Autobiography in the hands of the Public 
without undue delay. The amount of interesting and 
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precious material, entrusted to me to be re-written and 
prepared for the press, has, by its very abundance and 
variety, landed me in the greatest perplexity. Amidst all 
the toil and anxiety of producing such a book, my only 
painful experience has been the necessity of cutting out 
page after page, every whit as beautiful and valuable as 
any of the pages for which room has been found. , . . 
Readers would think me foolishly uplifted, if I indicated 
one hundredth part of the chorus of approbation, that 
has reached me regarding Part First of this Autobio- 
graphy. My best wish for the Second Volume is that 
it may be similarly welcomed ; and that it may bring a 
special blessing to as many hearts in all quarters of the 
world. More ttian that 1 could not reasonably anticipate.’' 

Tftat wish too was abundantly fulfilled. The Auto- 
biography has had a great circulation, not only at home, 
but also in America, as well as in all our Colonics. The 
whole has been tran.slatcd into German, and many 
selected Chapters into h'rench, Italian, Spanish, and 
other European tongues. The ‘‘Sinking of the Well” 
has been sent to me in a Chinese Christian Magazine ; 
and that, and other memorable incidents from the book, 
may now be read in several of the languages of India. 

My prayer is that,dn this complete and more compact 
single-volume edition, the Lord may use it for st'U further 
dc'^q^ening the interest in, and kindling an enthusiasm 
foiy the Conversion oe the IIeathkn World. So 
shall the supreme aim be realized, which moVed my 
brother in consenting to draw up these biographical notes 
Tor me, and which inspired me in preparing them for the 
public eye. * 

JAMES '{'^ATON. 

Glasgow, 

August 1S91. 
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FART FIRST. 

CHAPTERS 1.— X 

A D. 1824 — 1862. 
a;t. 1 — 38. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

W HAT I write here is for the glory of God. For more 
than twenty years have I been urged to record my 
story as a Missionary of the Cross ; but always till now, in 
my sixty “fourth year, my heart has slirunk from the task, as 
savouring too much of self. l.atterly the conviction has been 
l)orne home to me tliat if there lie much in my ex|)erience 
wlu'ch the Church of God ought to know, it would be pride 
on my part, and not humility, to let it die with me. I lift my 
pen, therefore, witli that motive supreme in my heart ; and, so 
far as memory and entries in my note -books and letters of my 
own and of other friends serve or help my sincere desire to be 
truthful and fair, the following chapters will present a faithful 
picture of the life through which the Lord has led me. If it 
bows any of my readers under as deep and certain a confidence 
as mine, that in “ God’s hand our breath is, and His are all 
our ways,” my task will not be fruitless in the Great Day. 



CHAPTER T. 

" THE HOME LIFE. 

A,D. 1824 1834. JET. I— 10. 

Kirkmahoe. — Torthorwald Village. — Our Villagers. —Nitlisdalc Scene 
— Our Cottage Home. — Our Forebears. — An Idyll of the Heart. 

A CoiivSecrated Father.— Accepted Vows. —Happy Sabbath Days. 
Golden Aiituinn of Life, 

I tVAvS born in a cottage on tlic form of Braehead, in the 
parish of Kirkrnahoe, near Dumfries, in the south of Scot- 
land, on the 24th May, 1824. My father, James Paton, was 
a stocking niamifacturcr in a small way ; and he and his young- 
wife, Janet Jardine Rogerson, lived on terms of warm persona 
friendship with the gentleman former/^ so they gave me his 
son^s name, John Gibson ; and the curly-haired child of the 
cottage was soon able to toddle across to the mansion, and 
became a great pet of the lady there. More than once, in my 
many journcyings, have I met with one or another, in some 
way® connected with that* family, and heard little incidents not 
needing to be repeated here, showing how beautiful and tender 
and altogether human was the relationship in those days 
bet\*ixt the landlord and the cottars on his estate. On my 
last visit to Scotland, sixty years after, I drove to B»aehead 
in company with my youngest lirother James and my cousin 
Davidi4 — the latter born the same week as I, and the former 
tiearly twenty years my junior; and we found no cottage, nor 
trace of a cottage, but amused ourselves by supposing that w6 
could discover, by the rising of the gras^^ mound, Ae outline 
where the foundations once had been 1 Of ten thousand 
homes in Scotland, once sweet and beautiful, each a little 
possible Paradise in its own well-cultivated plot, this is true 
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to-day; and where arc the healthy, happy peasant boys and 
girls that such honies bred and reared ? They are sweltering 
and struggling for existence in our towns and cities. I am told 
that this must be — that it is all the result of economic laws ; 
but I confess to a deepening conviction that it need not be, 
and that the loss to the nation as a whole is vital, if not 
irreparable. . 

While yet a mere child, five years or so of age, my parents 
took me to a new home in the ancient village of Torthorwald, 
about four and a quarter miles north from Dumfries on the 
road to Lockerbie. At that time, about 1830, Torthorwald 
was a busy and thriving village, and comparatively populous, 
with its cottars and crofters, large farmers and small farmers, 
weavers and shoemakers, doggers and coopers, blacksmiths 
and tailors. Fifty-five years later, when I j^st visitedi, the 
scenes of my youth, the village proper was literally extinct, 
except for five thatched cottages where the lingering patriarchs 
were permitted to die slowly away, — when they too would be 
swept into the large farms, and their garden plots ploughed 
over, like sixty or seventy others that had been obliterated ! 
Of course the Village Smithy still survives, but its sparks are 
few and hiding, — the great cultivators patronizing rather the 
towns. The Meal Mill still grinds away, — but nothing like 
what it did when every villager bought or cultivated his few 
acres of corn, and every crofter and farmer in the parish sent 
all his grist to the mill. The Grocer’s Sliop still recalls the 
well-known name of Robert HenderjJon ; but so few- are^-the 
mouths now to be fed, that his warm-hearted wife and universal 
favourite, the very heroine of our village life, *‘ Jean Grier,” 
declared to me in her graphic Doric tongue : “ 'rhae Q ory 
lairds find their big farms hae driven our folks a’ avva’ 1 
They hae spoiled the Schule and the Shop and the Smiddy ; 
they hae spoiled the Kirk and the M.ill.” And vewly the 
School is robbed of its children, and the Parish Church of itS* 
{Vor shipper^ when five families are only reared where twenty 
once floufisned ! Political economy may curse me, if it will ; 
but I heard with grim satisfaction that this system of large 
farming, Vhich extinguishes our village homes, and sends our 
peasantry to rear their children in lanes and alleys, in attics 
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and cellars of populous towns, was proving ruinous at length to 
the landlords and factors, who had in many cases cruelly forced 
it on an unwilling people for mere selfish gain. 

'Fhe Villagers of my early days — the agricultural servants, or 
occasional labourers, the tradesmen, the small farmers— were, 
generally speaking, a very industrious and thoroughly indepen- 
dent race of people. Hard workers they had to be, else they 
would starve ; yet they were keen debaters on all affairs both 
in Church and State, and sometimes in the “ smiddy or the 
“kiln,^’ sometimes in a happy knot on the “village green” 
or on the road to the “kirk” or the “market,” the questions 
that were tearing the mighty world beyond were fought over 
again by secluded peasants with amazing passion and bright 
intelligence. 

From the B^ik Hill, close above our village, and accessible 
in a walk of fifteen minutes, a view opens to the eye which, 
despite several easily understood prejudices of mine that may 
discount any opinion that I offer, still appears to me well 
worth seeing amongst all the beauties of Scotland. At your 
feet lay a thriving village, every cottage sitting in its own 
plot of garden, and sending up its blue cloud of “ peat reek,” 
which never somehow seemed to pollute the blessed air ; 
and after all has l)een said or sung, a beautifully situated 
village of healthy and happy homes for God’s children is 
surely the finest feature in every landscape ! There nestled 
the ^lanse amongst its apeient trees, sometimes wisely, some- 
times foolishly tenanted, but still the “ man’s-house,” the man 
of God’s house, when such can be found for it. There, close 
by, Jjie Parish School, where rich and poor met together on 
equal terms, as God’s children ; and we learned that ^brains 
and character make the only aristocracy worth mentioning. 
Yonder, amid its graves that date back on crumbling stone 
l^e hundred years, stands the Village Church ; and there, on 
its little natural hill, at the end of the village, rises the old 
tower of Torthorwald, frowning over ii\ the f9r^\i’eeping 
valley of the Nith, and telling of days of blood and Border 
foray. It was one of the many castles of the Kirkpatricks, 
and its enormous and imperishable walls seem worthy of him 
who wrote the legend of his family in the blood of the Red 
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Corny n, stabbed in the Greyfriars Church of Dumfries, when 
he smote an extra blow to that of Bruce, and cried, ‘‘ I mak* 
siccar’^ (=sure). Beyond, betwixt you and the Nith, crawls 
the slow-creeping l.ochar towards the Solway, through miles 
and miles of moss and heather, — the nearest realization that I 
ever beheld of a ** stagnant stream.” Looking from the Bank 
Ilill on a summer day, Dumfries with its spires shone so con- 
spicuous that you could have believed it not more than two 
miles away; the splendid sweeping vale through which Nith 
rolls to Solway, lay all before the naked eye beautiful with 
village spires, mansion houses, and white shining farms ; the 
Galloway hills, gloomy and far-tumbling, bounded the forward 
view, while to the left rose Criffel, cloud-capped and majestic ; 
then the white sands of Solway, wdth tides swifter than horse- 
men ; and finally the eye rested joyfully ii^on the hifls of 
Cumberland, and noticed with glee the blue curling nmoke 
from its villages on the southern Solway shores. Four miles 
behind you lie tlie ruins of the Castle of the Bruce, within 
the domains of his own Royal Burgh of I.ochmaben ; a few 
miles in front, the still beautiful and amazing remains of 
Caerlaverock Castle, famous in many a Border story ; all 
around you, scattered throughout the dale of Nith, memories 
or ruins of other baronial “ keeps,” rich in suggestion to the 
peasant fancy ! Traditions lost nothing in bulk, or in graphic 
force, as they were retold for the thousandth time ])y village 
patriarchs around the kindly . peat* fire, with the youpger 
rustics gaping round. A high spirit of patriotism, and a 
certain glorious delight in daring enterprises, w'as part of our 
common heritage. ^ 

Th^re, amid this wholesome and breezy village life, our 
dear parents found their home for the long period of forty 
years. There too were born to them eight additional children, 
making in all a family of five sons and six daughters. Theirs 
iW'as the first of the thatched cottages on the left, past the 
‘‘millers; Souse,” j^ing up the ‘‘village gate,” with a small 
garden in front of it, and a large garden across the road; and 
it is one of the few still lingering to show to a new generation 
w^hat the homes of their fathers were. The architect who 
planned that cottage had no ideas of art, but a fine eye for 
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durability! It consists at present of three, but originally of 
four, pairs of “oak couples” (Scotticd planted like 

solid trees in the ground at equal intervals, and gently sloped 
inwards till they meet or are “ coupled ” at the ridge, this 
coupling being managed not by rusty iron, but by great solid 
pins of oak. A roof of oaken wattles was laid across these, 
till within eleven or twelve feet of the ground, and from the 
ground upwards a stone wall was raised, as perpendicular 
as was found practicable, towards these overhanging wattles, 
this wall being roughly “pointed” with sand and clay and 
lime. Now into and upon the roof was woven and inter- 
twisted a covering of thatch, that defied all winds and weathers, 
and that made the cottage marvellously cosy, — being renewed 
year by year, and never allowed to remain in disrepair at any 
scvas^n. But tBe beauty of the construction was and is its 
duraWlity, or rather the i)erinanence of its oaken ribs ! There 
they stand, after probably not less than four centuries, 
japanned with “peat reek” till they are literally shining, 
so hard that no ordinary nail can be driven into them, and 
perfectly capable of service for four centuries more on the 
same conditions. The walls are quite modern, having all 
l)een rebuilt in my father’s time, except only the few great 
foundation boulders, piled around the oaken couples ; and 
part of the roofing also may plead guilty to having found 
its way thither only in recent days ; but the architect’s one 
ide% survives, baffling tyne and change — the ribs and rafters 
of oak. 

Our home consisted of a “ but ” and a “ ben ” ajid a “ mid 
rooip,” or chamber, called the “closet.” 'The one end was 
my mother’s domain, and served all the purposes of dining- 
room and kitchen and parlour, besides containing two large 
wooden erections, called by our Scotch peasantry “ box- 
J^eds ” ; not holes in the \vall, as in cities, but grand, big, 
airy beds, adorned with mnny-coloured counterpanes, and hung 
with natty curtains, showing the skill c( the of the 

house. The other end was my father’s workshop, filled with 
five or six “stocking frames,” whirring with the constant 
action of five or six pairs of busy hands and feet, and pro- 
ducing right genuine hosiery for the merchants at Hawick 
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and Dumfries. The “closet” was a very small apartment 
betwixt the other two, having room only for a bed, a little 
table, and a chair, with a diminutive window shedding 
diminutive light on the scene. This was the Sanctuary of 
that cottage home. Thither daily, and oftentimes a day, 
generally after each meal, we saw our father retire^ and “shut 
to the door ” ; and we children got to understand by a sort of 
spiritual instinct (for the thing was too sacred to be talked 
about) that prayers were being poured out there for us, as of 
old by the High Priest within the veil in the Most Holy 
Place. AVx' occasionally heard the pathetic echoes of a 
trembling voice pleading as if for life, and we learned to slip 
out and in past that door on tiptoe, not to disturb the holy 
colloquy. The outside world might not know, but we knew, 
whence came that happy light as of a new-i)orn smile* that 
always was dawning on my father’s face : it was a reflection 
from the Divine I’rcsence, in the consciousness of which he 
lived. Never, in temple or cathedral, on mountain or in glen, 
can I hope to feel that the Lord God is more near, more 
visil)ly walking and talking with men, than under that humble 
cottage roof of thatch and oaken wattles. Though every- 
thing else in religion were by some unthinkable catastrophe 
to be swept out of memory, or blotted from my understand- 
ing, my soul would wander back to those early scenes, and 
shut itself u]) once again in that Sanctuary Closet, and, hearing 
still the echoes of those cries to God, would hurl back all 
doubt witli the victorious appeal, “lib walked with God, why 
may not I ? ” 

A few notes had better here be given as to our “ Forebeafs,” 
the kind of stock from which my father and mother spfting. 
My father’s mother, Janet Murray, claimed to l)e descended 
from a Galloway family that fought and sufrered for Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant in Scotland’s “ killing time,” aiTd was 
herself a woman of a pronouncedly religious development. 
Her husbagd, our grandfather, William Paton, had passed 
through nr*roving and romantic career, before he settled down 
to be a douce deacon of the weavers of Dumfries, like his 
father before him. 

Forced by a press-gang to serve on board a British man-of- 
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war *he was taken prisoner by the French, and thereafter placed 
under Paul Jones, the pirate of the seas, and bore to his dying 
day the mark of a slash from the captain^s sword across his 
shoulder for some slight disrespect or offence. Determining 
with two others to escape, the three were hotly pursued by 
Paul Jones’^ men. One, who could swim but little, was shot 
and had to be cut adrift by the other two, who in the darkness 
swam into a cave and managed to evade for two nights and 
a day the rage of their pursuers. My grandfather, being young 
and gentle and yellow-haired, persuaded some kind heart to 
rig him out in female attire, and in this costume escaped the 
attentions of the press-gang more than once ; till, after many 
hardships, he Inirgained with the captain of a coal sloop to 
stow him away amongst his black diamonds ; and thus, in duo 
time, 410 found bis way home to Dumfries, where he tackled 
liravel^ and wisely the duties of husband, father, and citizen 
for the remainder of his days. ^J'he smack of the sea about 
the stories of his youth gave zest to the talks round their quiet 
fireside, and tliat, again, wars seasoned hy the warm Evangelical 
spirit of his Covenanting wife, her lips ‘‘dropping grace.” 

Of their children, two reproduced the disposition of their 
father, and tliree that of their mother. William took to the 
soldier's career, and died in Spam ; May, the only daughter, 
gave her heart and hand to John Wood, a jolly and gallant 
Englishman, who fought at AVatcrloo, and lived to see his 
hundredth birthday. John, James, and Spiers learned the 
stocking manufacturing liusiness of their fathers, and also 
followed their mother's piety — liecoming from early teens at 
onc<? pronounced and consistent disciples of the Lord. 

On^he other side, my mother, Janet Rogerson, had for parents 
a hither and mother of the Annandale stock. William Roi^erson, 
her father, was one of many brotliers, all men of uncommon 
strengtiPand great force of character, quite worthy of the Border 
Rievers of an earlier day. Indeed, it was in some such way^ 
that he secured his wife, tliough the dear lady ii^ jj^ter-days 

was chary about telling the story. She was a girl oT good 
position, the ward of two unscrupulous uncles who had charge 
of her small estate, near T.angholm ; and while attending some 
boarding school she fell devotedly in love with the tall, fair - 
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haired, gallant young blacksmith, William Rogerson. Her 
guardians, doubtless very properly, objected to the “ connec- 
tion but our young Lochinvar, with his six or seven stalwart 
brothers and other trusty ‘‘ lads/^ all mounted, and with some 
ready tool in case of need, went boldly and claimed his bride, 
and she, willingly mounting at his side, was borne off in the 
light of open day, joyously married, and took possession of her 
‘ ■ but and ben,'' as the mistress of the blacksmith's castle. 

The uncles had it out with him, however, in another way. 
While he was enjoying his honeymoon, and careless of mere 
mundane affairs, they managed to dispose of all the property 
of their ward, and make good their escape with the proceeds 
to the New World, Having heard a rumour of some such sale, 
our young blacksmith on horseback just reached the scene 
in time to see the last article — a Family Bfl>le— put up for 
auction. This he claimed, or purchased, or seized, name 
of the heiress — but that was all that she ever inherited ! It 
was used devoutly by lier till her dying day, and was adorned 
with the record of her own marriage and of the birth of a large 
and happy family, whom by-and-l)yc God gave to her. 

Janet Jardine bowed her neck to the self-chosen yoke, with 
the light of a supreme affection in her heart, and showed in 
her gentler ways, her love of books, her fine accomplishments 
whth the needle, and her general air of ladyhood, that her lot 
had once been cast in easier, but not necessarily happier, \vays. 
Her blacksmith lover proved not unworthy of his lady ^)ride, 
and in old age found for her a quiet and modest home, the 
fruit of years of toil and Iiopeful thrift, their own little property, 
in which they rested and waited a happy end. Amongsl^those 
who at last wept by her grave stood, amidst many sons and 
daughters, her son the Rev. James j. Rogerson, clergyman of 
the Church of England, who, for many years thereafter^ and till 
quite recently, was spared to occupy a distinguished position 
cat ancient Shrewsbury, and has left behind him there an 
honoufCHd^nd belorved name. 

One thing else, beautiful in its pathos, I must record of that 
dear old lady. Her son, Walter, had gone forth from her, in 
prosecution of his calling, had corresponded with her from 
various counties in England, and then had suddenly disap- 
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peared ; and no sign came to her, whether he was dead or 
alive. The mother-heart in her clung to the hope of his 
return; every night she prayed for that happy event, and before 
closing the door, threw it wide open, and peered into the dark- 
ness with a cry, “Come hame, my boy Walter, your mither 
wearies sair ; ” and every morning, at early break of day, for 
a period of more than twenty years, she toddled up from her 
cottage door, at Johnsfield, Lockerbie, to a little round hill, 
called the “Corbie Dykes," and, gazing with tear-filled eyes 
towards the south for the form of her returning boy, prayed 
the Lord God to keep him safe and restore him to her yet 
again. Always, as I think upon that scene, my heart finds 
consolation in reflecting that if not here, then for certain Hierey 
such deathless longing love will be rewarded, and, rushing into 
long-cTelayed emBrace, will exclaim — “Was lost and is found." 

From such a home came our mother, Janet Jardinc Rogerson, 
a bright-hearted, high-spirited, patient-toiling, and altogether 
heroic little woman; who, for about forty-three years, made 
and kept such a wholesome, independent, God-fearing, and 
self-reliant life for her fiimily of five sons and six daughters, 
as constrains me, when I look back on it now, in the light of all 
I have since seen and known of others fiir differently situated, 
almost to worship her memory. She had gone with her 
high spirits and breezy disposition to gladden, as their com- 
panion, the quiet abode of some grand- or great-grand-uncle 
and #unt, familiarly named in all that Dalsw inton neighbour- 
hood “ Old Adam and Eve." Their house was on the outskirts 
of the moor, and life for the young girl there had not probalxly 
too ijpLUch excitement. But one thing had arrested her atten- 
tion. She had noticed that a young stocking maker from tlic 
“ Brig End," James Baton, the son of William and Janet there, 
was in die habit of stealing alone into the quiet wood, book 
i«L hand, day after day, at certain hours, as if for private study 
and irieditation. It was a very excusable curiosity that led thtj 
young bright heart of the girl to watch 1mm devottV reading 
and hear him reverently reciting (though she knew not then, 
it was Ralph Erskine’s “ Gospel Sonnets," which he could say 
by heart sixty years afterwards, as he lay on his bed of death); 
and finally that curiosity awed itself into a holy respect, when 
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slie saw him lay aside his broad Scotch bonnet, kneel down 
under the sheltering wings of some tree, and pour out all his 
soul in daily prayers to Ckxl. As yet they had never spoken, 
\V"hat spirit moved her, let lovers tell — was it all devotion, or 
was it a toucli of unconscious love kindling in her towards the 
yellow-haired and thoughtful youth ? Or was there a stroke 
of mischief, of that teasing, which so oftens opens up the door 
to the most serious step in all our lives } Anyhow, one day 
she slipped in quietly, stole away his bonnet, and hung it on a 
branch near by, while his trance of devotion made him oblivious 
of all around ; then, from a safe retreat, she watched and enjoyed 
his i^erplcxity in seeking for and finding it 1 A second day 
this was repeated; but his manifest disturbance of mind, and 
his long pondering with the bonnet in hand, as if almost alarmed, 
seemed to touch another chord in her heart — lliat chord 8f pity 
which is so often the t)rehide of love, that finer pity that^^rieves 
to w'ound anything nol)ler or tenderer than ourselves. Next 
day, when he came to his accustomed place of prayer, a little 
card was pinned against the tree just where he knelt, and on 
it these words : — 

“ She who stole away your bonnet is ashamed of what she 
did; she has a great respect for you, and asks you to pray for 
her, that she may become as good a Christian as you.” 

Staring long at that writing, he forgot Ralph Erskine for one 
day ! Taking down the card, and wondering who the writer 
could be, he was abusing himself for his stupidity in no^ sus- 
pecting that some one had discovered his retreat and removed 
his bonnet, instead of wondering whether angels had been thete 
during his prayer, — when, suddenly raising his eyes, he !^w in 
front of old Adam\s cottage, through a lane amongst the trees, 
the parsing of another kind of angel, swinging a milk-pail in her 
hand and merrily singing some snatch of old Scottish song. 
He knew, in that moment, by a Divine instinct, as infallible 
any voice that ever came to seer of old, that she was the angel 
visitor tljfi^ihad stol^m in upon his retreat — that brigiit-faced, 
clever-'Witted niece of old Adam and Eve, to whom he had 
never yet spoken, but whose praises he had often heard said 
and sung — “ Wee Jen.^^ 1 mn afraid he did pray ‘Tor her,” in 
more senses than one, that afternoon ; at any rate, more than a 
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Scotdi bonnet was very effectually stolen ; a good heart and 
true was there virtually bestowed, and the trust was never 
regretted on either side, and never betrayed. 

Often and often, in the genial and beautiful hours of the 
autumntide of their long life, have I heard my dear father tease 
‘VJen” about her maidenly intentions in the stealing of that 
bonnet ; and often have heard her quick mother- wit in the happy 
retort, that had his motives for coming to that retreat been alto- 
gether and exclusively pious, he would probably have found his 
way to the other side of the wood, but that men who prowled 
about the Garden of Eden ran the risk of meeting some day 
with a daughter of Eve 1 

Somewhere in or about his seventeenth year, my father passed 
through a crisis of religious experience ; and from that day 
he op^ly and very decidedly followed the Lord Jesus. His 
parents had belonged to one of the older branches of what is 
now catlcd the United Presbyterian Church j but my hither, 
having made an independent study of the Scotch Worthies, the 
Cloud of Witnesses, the Testimonies, and the Confession of 
Faith, resolved to cast in his lot with the oldest of all the Scotch 
Churches, the Reformed Presbyterian, as most nearly repre- 
senting the Covenanters and the attainments of both the first 
and second Reformations in Scotland. This choice he de- 
liberately made, and sincerely and intelligently adhered to ; 
and was able at all times to give strong and clear reasons from 
Bible and from history for the principles he upheld. Still his 
symp<fthies and votes always went with the more progressive 
party in that ancient Church. He held it to be right that 
Camttronians, like other citizens, should exercise the municipal 
and jiolitical francliise, and he adhered to the “ Majority 
Synod,’’ which has since been incorporated with the ♦free 
Church of Scotland. While glorying in the Psalms, he rejoiced 
to sing ^ther hymns and spiritual songs (thanks to Ralph 
EfSkine’s “ Sonnets,” perhaps, for that !) from his earliest day.s, 
at least everywhere except in the ordinary Public Worship ; and * 
long before he died, though he still held^ the Psafnis*to be 
supreme, he had learned to hear with glowing delight vast 
congregations singing the hymns of modern days, had learned 
joyfully to join in these songs of Zion, and was hoard often to 
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confess his belief that God had greatly owned and l)lessed the ; 
ministry of song in the service of the Gospel 

Besides his independent choice of a Church for hirhself 
there was one other mark and fruit of his early religious de- 
cision, which looks even fairer througli all these years. Family 
Worship had heretofore been held only on Sabbath Djry in his 
fiithcr's house ; but the young Christian, entering into con- 
ference with his sympathising mother, managed to get the 
household persuaded that there ought to be daily morning 
and evening prayer and reading of the Bible and holy singing. 
This the more readily, as he himself agreed to take part 
regularly in the same, and so relieve the old warrior of what 
might have proved for him too arduous spiritual toils ! And so 
began in his seventeenth year that blessed custom of Family 
Prayer, morning and evening, which my fother practised pro- 
l)ab1y without one single avoidable omission till he lay on his 
deathbed, seventy-seven years of age; when, even to •the last 
day of his life, a portion of Scripture was read, and his voice 
was heard softly joining in the Psalm, and his lips breathed the 
morning and evening Prayer, - -falling in sweet benediction on 
the heads of all his children, far away many of them over all 
tlie earth, but all meeting him there at the Throne of Grace. 
None of us can remember that any day ever passed unhallowed 
thus ; no hurry for market, no rush to business, no arrival of 
friends or guests, no trouble or sorrow, no joy or excitement, 
ever prevented at least our kneeling around the family altar, 
while the High Priest led our prayers to God, and offered kimself 
and his children there. And blessed to others, as well as to 
ourselves, was the light of such example ! I have hear^ that, 
in long after -years, the worst woman in the village of Itorthor- 
wald, then leading an immoral life, but since changed by the 
grace of God, was known to declare, that the only thing that 
kept her from despair and from the Hell of the sujpide, was 
when in the dark winter nights she crept close up underneath 
my father’s window, and heard him pleading in Family Worship 
that Gdll^vould ccftivert “the sinner from the error of wicked 
ways, and polish him as a jewel for the Redeemers crown.” 

“ I felt,” said she, “ that I was a burden on that good mah’s 
heart, and I knavf that God would not disappoint him. That 
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thoti^ht kept me out of Hell, and at last led me to the only 
Saviour.” 

My father had a strong desire to be a Minister of the Gospel ; 
but when he finally saw that God’s will had marked out for 
him another lot, he reconciled himself by entering with his 
own: sour into this solemn vow, —that if God gave him sons, lie 
would consecrate them unreservedly to the Ministry of Christ, 
if the Lord saw fit to accept the offering, and open up their way. 
It may be enough here to say that he lived to see three of us 
entering upon and not unblessed in the Holy Office myself, 
the eldest born; niy brother Walter, several years my junior * 
and my- brother James, the youngest of eleven, the Benjamin 
of the flock. 

. Our place of worship was the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
at Dumfries, under the ministry, during most of these days, of 
Rev. J ohn McDermid — a genuine, solemn, lov able Covenanter, 
who clferished towards my father a. warm respect, that deepened 
into apostolic affection when the yellow hair turned snow-white 
and both of them grew patriarchal in their years. I'he Ministei*, 
indeed,^ was translated to a Glasgow charge ; but that rather 
exalted than suspended their mutual love. 1 Juinfi ies was four 
miles fully from our Torthorwald home ; but the tradition is 
that during all these forty years my father was only thrice pre- 
vented from attending the worship of God — once by snow, so 
deep that he was baffled and had to return ; once by i(^e on 
the road, so dangerous that he was forced to crawl back up the 
RQuemn Brae on his hands and knees, after having descended 
it so far with many falls ; and once by the terrible outbreak of 
cholgra at Dumfries. All intercourse betwixt the town and the 
surroi|nding villages, during that awful visitation, was publicly 
prohibited ; and the farmers and villagers, suspecting that no 
cholera would make my father stay at home on Sabbath, sent a 
deputation to my mother on the Saturday evening, and urged 
h»r to restrain his devotions for once! That, however, was 
needless; as, where the life of others was at stake, his very' 
devotion came to their aid. * * • 

Each of us, from very early days, considered it no penalty, 
but a great joy, to go with our father to the church ; the four 
miles were a treat to our young spirits, the company by the 
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way was a fresh incitement, and occasionally some of* the 
wonders of city-life rewarded our eager eyes. A few other pious 
men and women, of the l)est Evangelical type, went from the 
same parisli to one or other favourite Minister at Dumfries,— 
the Parish Church during all those years being rather miserably 
served ; and when these God-fearing peasants ‘‘ foregathered 
in the way to or from the House of God, w’e youngsters had 
sometimes rare glimpses of what Christian talk may be and 
ought to l)e. They went to the church, full of beautiful 
expectaricy of spirit — their souls w^ere on the outlook for God ; 
they returned from the church, ready and even anxious to 
exchange ideas as to what they had heard and received of the 
things of life. I have to bear my testimony that religion was 
presented to us with a great deal of intellectual freshness, and 
that it did not repel us, but kindled our spiritual iiiiercst 
The talks which we heard were, however, genuine ] not the 
make-believe of religious conversation, but the sincere out- 
come of their own personalities. That, perhaps, makes all the 
difference betwixt talk that attracts and talk that drives away. 

We had, too, special Bible Readings on the Lord's Day 
evening, — mother and children and visitors reading in turns, 
with fresh and interesting question, answer, and exposition, all 
tending to impress us with the infinite grace of a God of love 
and mercy in the great gift of His dear Son Jesus, our Saviour. 
The Shorter Catechism was gone through regularly, each 
answering the question asked, till the whole had been explained, 
and its foundation in Scripture shown by the proof-texts 
adduced. It has Ijeen an amazing thing to me, occasionally 
to meet with men who blamed this “ catechizing ” for giving 
them a distaste to religion ; every one in all our circle thinks 
and f»els exactly the opposite. It laid the solid rock-foundations 
of our religious life. After-years have given to these questions 
and their answers a deeper or a modified meaning, but none 
of us have ever once even dreamed of wishing that we hfld 
•been otherwise trained. Of course, if the parents are not 
devout, Sincere, and affectionate, — if the whole affair on both 
sides is taskwork, or worse! hypocritical and false,— results 
must be very different indeed ! 

Oh, I can remember those happy Sabbath evenings ; no 
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blindli down, and shutters up, to keep out the sun from us, 
as some scandalously affirm; but a holy, happy, entirely 
human day, for a Christian father, mother, and children to 
spend. How my father would parade across and across our 
flag-floor, telling over the substance of the day^s sermons to 
our dear mother, who, because of the great distance and 
because of her many living “ encumbrances,'' got very seldom 
indeed to the church, but gladly embraced every chance, when 
there was prospect or promise of a lift ” either way from 
some friendly gig ! How he would entice us to help him to 
recall some idea or other, praising us when we got the length 
of ‘‘taking notes " and reading them over on our return ; how 
he would turn the talk ever so naturally to some Bible story 
or some Martyr reminiscence, or some happy allusion to the 
“ Pilgym's Progress " ! And then it was quite a contest, 
which of us woiilct get reading aloud, while all the rest listened, 
and fatffbr added here and there a happy thought, or illustration, 
or anecdote. Others must write and say what they will, and 
as they feel ; but so must I. There were eleven of us brought 
up in a home like that ; and never one of the eleven, boy or 
girl, man or woman, has been heard, or ever will be heard, 
saying that Sabbath was dull or wearisome for us, or suggesting 
that we have heard of or seen any way more likely than that 
for making the Day of the I.ord bright and blessed alike for 
parents and for children. But God help the homes where 
these things are done l)y force and not by love ! 

Th# very discipline through which our flithcr passed us was 
a kind of religion in itself. If anything really seriou.s recjuired 
to be* punished, he retired first to his “closet" for prayer, and 
we h(9/s got to understand that he was laying the whole 
matter before God; and that was the severest part of the 
punishment for me to bear I I could have defied any amount 
of mere penalty, but this spoke to my conscience as a message 
from God. We loved him all the more, when we saw how 
much it* cost him to punish us; and, in truth, he had never * 
very much of that kind of work to do upon*any one oi(*ail the 
eleven — we were ruled by love far more than by fear. 

As I must, however, leave the story of my 
much more worthy, in many ways, of being ..my 
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own — I may here mention that his long and upright lifeinade 
him a great favourite in all religious circles far and near 
within the neighbourhood, that at sick-beds and at funerals he 
was constantly sent for and much appreciated, and that this 
appreciation greatly increased, instead of diminishing, when 
years whitened his long, flowing locks and gave him an 
apostolic beauty; till finally, for the last twelve years or so of 
his life, he became by appointment a sort of Rural Missionary 
for the four contiguous parishes, and spent his autumn in 
literally sowing the good seed of the Kingdom as a Colporteur 
of the Tract and Book Society of Scotland. His success in 
this work, for a rural locality, was beyond all belief. Within 
a radius of five miles, he was known in every home, welcomed 
by the children, respected l)y the servants, longed for eagerly 
by the sick and aged. He gloried in showing off the boautiful 
Bibles and other precious books, which he sold in amazing 
numl)ers. He sang sweet l^salms beside the sick, and prayed 
like the voice of ( lod at their dying beds. He went cheerily 
from farm to farm, from cot to cot ; and when he wearied on 
the moorland roads, he refreshed his soul by reciting aloud 
one of Ralph Erskine's “Sonnets,” or crooning to the birds 
one of David’s Psalms. His happy partner, “Wee Jen,” died 
in 1865, himself in 1868, having reached his seventy- 

seventh year,* — an altogether beautiful and noble episode of 
human existence having been enacted, amid the humblest 
surroundings of a Scottish peasant’s home, through the influence 
of their united love by the grace of God ; and in this Svorld, 
or in any world, all their children will rise up at mention of 
their names and call them blessed I * 


Sec Appendix A, ** The White-Souled Peasant.’* 
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A Typical Scottish School. — A School Prize. — A Wayward Master. — 
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Aut Nullus. — My Wages. 

I N my boyhood Torthorwald had one of the grand old 
typical Parish Schools of Scotland ; where the rich and 
the poor met together in perfect ecpiality ; where Bible and 
Catechism were taught as zealously as grammar and geography \ 
and where capable lads from the humblest of cottages were 
prepared in Latin and Mathematics and Greek to go straight 
from their Village class to the University bench. Besides, at 
that time, an accomplished pedagogue of the name of Smith, 
a learnod man of more than local fame, had added a Boarding 
House to the ordinary School, and had attracted some of the 
better glass gentlemen and farmers’ sons from the surrounding 
country f so that d'orthorwald, under his regime^ reached the 
zenith of its educational fame. In this School I was initijgted 
into the mystery of letters, and all my brothers and sisters after 
me, thougl^ some of them under other masters than mine ; — • 
my t^oungest brother James, trained there under a master 
named William Lithgow, going direct from the Village School 
to the University of Glasgow in his fourteenth^year I * • . 

punished severely — ^rather, I should say, savagely 
—especially for lessons badly prepared. Yet, that he was in 
some respects kindly and tender-hearted, I had the best of 
reaspns to^ Seeing me not so “ braw as the wcll-to-'do 
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fellows of my year, and taking a warm interest in me as a [)Upil, 
lie, concluding probably that new suits were not so easily got 
in my home as in some of die rest, planned a hajipy and kind- 
hearted surprise — a sort of unacknowledged school [>rize. One 
evening, wlicn rny father was “taking the books,'' and pouring' 
out liis heart in Family Worshij), the door of our house gently 
opened on the latcli, and gently closed again. After prayer, 
on rushing to tlie door, 1 found a parcel containing a new suit 
of warm and C-xcellent ('lollies,- seeing wliic'h my mother said 
that “(lod had sent tliem tea me, and I siiould tliankfuiiy 
receive them as from His hand, whoever might have brought 
them.” Aj)|)earing in them at school next morning, the 
teacher cheerily saluted and compliinenied me on my “ braws.” 

1 inncM'cntly told him how tliey came and what my mother 
said; and lie langiiingly re[)lied: t « 

“ John, whenever you need anything after this jus f tell your 
father to Hak/ the Book,' and God will send it in answ'erto^ 
prayer 1 ” 

Years [lassed liy before J came to know, what tlie reader lias 
already guessed, that the good-hearted schoolmaster’s hand 
lifted tlie latch that evening during rny father’s [irayer. 

All his influence, however, was marred by occasional bursts 
of tierce and ungovernable temper, amounting to savagery. 
His favouritism, too, was sometimes disheartening, — as when 
1 won a Latin [irize for an exercise liy the verdict of the second 
master, yet it was witliheld from me, and prizes were b^estowed 
witliout merit on other and especially wealthier lioys ; so at 
least I imagined, and it cooled rny ambition to excel. Favourit- 
ism miglit be borne, but not mere liriUality wlicn^ ‘passion 
mastered him. Once, after having Hogged me unjustly, on my 
return only at rny mother’s entreaty, he ran at me again, kicked 
me, and I fled in pain and terror from his presence, rushing 
home. When his passion siilisided, he came to my parents, 
apologized, and [iled with me to return ; but all in vain, — 
nolhiiig*^ would induce me to resume my studies there. Un- 
doul>ted]y at that time J had a great thirst for education, and 
a retentive memory, whicli made all lessons comparatively 
easy; and, as no other school was within my reach, it wa.s a 
great loss that my heart shrank from this teacher. 
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'riiough still under twelve years of ai^c, I started to learn 
my fother’s trade, in wliicli 1 made surprising [)rogress. We 
wrought from six in the morning till ten at nigiit, witli an hour 
at dinner-time and half an hour at Isreakfasl and again at 
•supper. These spare moments every day I devoutly spent on 
my hooks, chiefly in the rudiments of Latin and Oreek ; for I 
had given my soul to (iod, and was resolved to aim at being 
a Missionary of the ("ross, or a Minister of the (lospel. Vet 
I gladly testify tluit what I learned of the stocking frame was 
not thrown away the facility of using tools, and of watching 
and keeping the machinery in order, came to he of great value 
to me in the Foreign Mission field. 

How much my father’s [)rayers at this time im])ressed me I 
can never explain, nor could any stranger understand. ^Vhen, 
on his^knees anci all of us kncelmg art/und him in Family 
Worship^ he poured out his whole soul willi tears for the con- 
vension of tl)e Heathen World to the service of Jesus, and for 
every personal and domestic need, we all felt as if in the 
presence of the living Saviour, and learned to know and love 
Him as our Divine IViend. As we rose from our kaiees, I 
used to look at tlie light on my fi^ther^s face, and wisli I were 
like him in spirit, - - hoping that, in answer to his })rayers, I 
might be privileged and prepared to carry the l)lessed (lospei 
to some portion of the Heathen AVorld. 

One incident of this time I must record here, because of the 
lasting impression made upon my religious life. Our family, 
like alf others of peasant rank in the land, were plunged into 
deep distress, and felt the ]>inch severely, through the failure 
of tht? potato, the badness of other <;:ro|>s, and tlic ransom- 
price oT food. Our hither had gone off witli work to Hawick, 
and would return next evening with money and supplies* l)Ut 
meantime the meal l)arrel ran low, and our dear mother, too 
proud anti too sensitive to let any one know, or to ask aid 
from any quarter, coaxed us all to rest, assuring us tliat she 
had told God everything, and that He woul<^ send us^pjenty in 
the morning. Next day, with the carrier from l>ockerbie*camc 
a present from her father, who, knowing nothing of tier circum- 
stances or of t])is special trial, luad been moved of God to send 
at that particular nick of time a love-offering to his daughter, 
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such as they still send to each other in those kindly Scottish 
shires — a bag of new potatoes, a stone of the first ground meal 
or (lour, or the earliest home-made cheese of the season — which 
largely supplied all our need. My mother, seeing our surprise 
at such an answer to Iier prayers, took us around her knees,,, 
thanked ( lod for His goodness, and said to us : 

“O my children, love 5^our Heavenly Father, tell Him in 
faith and prayer all your needs, and He will supply your wants 
so far as it shall l)e for your good and Bis glory/* 

Perhaps, amidst all their struggles in rearing a family of 
eleven, this was the liardcst time they ever had, and the only 
time tliey ever felt the actual pinch of hunger; for the little 
that tliey iiad w:is marvellously blessed of Hod, and was not 
less marvellously utilized by that noble mother of ours, whose 
high s[)irit, side by side with her humble and gracious piety, 
made us, under ( loci, wliat we arc to-day. 

I saved as much at my trade as enabled me to go for’six weeks 
to Dumfries xA^cademy ; this awoke in me again tlie luinger for ' 
learning, and I resolved to give u\) that trade and turn to 
something that might l:)e made lielpfiil to the prosecution of 
my education. An engagement was secured with the Sappers 
and Miners, who were mapping and measuring the county of 
Dumfries in conne('tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sca)tiand. 
The office hours were from 9 a.m. till 4 p.m. ; and thougli my 
walk from liome was above four miles every morning, and tlie 
same by return in the evening, 1 found much s|)are tijue for 
private study, both on tlie way to and from ]ny work rfiid also 
after hours. Instead of spending the mid-day hour with the 
rest, at football and oilier games, 1 stole away to a ([uiet spot 
on tlie lianks of the Nith, and there jiored over my IkioIc, all 
aloix.\ Our lieutenant, unknowm to me, had observed this 
from his house on tlie other side of the stream, and after a 
time called me into his office and inquired what I waii studying. 

I told him the whole truth as to my position and my desires. 
After conferring with some of the other officials there, he 
summoned me again, and in their presence promised me prO’ 
motion in the service, and special training in VVAiohvidi at 
the ( lovernnient*s exj)ense, on condition that I would sign an 
engagement for seven years. 'I'hanking liim most gratefully 
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for his kind offer, I agreed to l)ind myself for three years or 
four, but not for seven. 

Excitedly he said, “Why? Will you refuse an offer that 
many gentlemen’s sons would he proud of? ” 

I said, “ My life is given to another Master, so I cannot 
engage for seven years.” 

He asked sharply, “ To whom ? ” 

1 replied, “To the fvOrd Jesus ; and I want to prepare as 
soon as possi])le for His service in the proclaiming of the 
Gospel.” 

In great anger he sprang across the room, called tlie pay- 
master, and exclaimed, “Accept my offer, or you are dismissed 
on the spot ! ” 

I answered, “I am extremely sorry if 5’ou do so, but to bind 
myseli for severe years would probal)ly frustrate the purpose 
of my Hfe ; and though I am greatly obliged to you, I cannot 
make such an engagement.” 

His anger made him unwilling or unable to comprehend 
my difficulty ; the drawing instruments were delivered iiji, T 
received my pa)', and de|)arted without further parley. The 
men, both over me and beside me, were mostly Roman 
Catholics, and tlicir talk was the most profane I had ever 
heard. Vew of them spoke at any time without larding their 
language with oaths, and I was thankful to get away from 
hearing their shocking s})ccch. Ihit to me personally l)Oth 
officers and men had lieen extremely kind, for which, on leaving, 

I thanked them all very cordially, and they locjked not a little 

surprised, -as if unused to such recognitions 1 

H^jaring how 1 had been treated, and wliy, Mr. Maxwell, 
the Rector of Dumfries Academy, ofTered to let me attend all 
classes there, free of charge, so long as I cared to i cTnain ; 
Init that, in lack of means of support, was for the time impos- 
sible, as 1 would not and could not be a burden on my dear 
father, but was determined rather to help him in educating the 
rest. I went therefore to what was known gs tlie luiir at* 

Lockerbie, and for the first time in my life took a “ fee ” for 
the harvest. On arriving at the field wiicn shearing and mow- 
ing l)egan, the fiirmer asked me to liind a sheaf ; when 1 had 
done so, he seized it by the band, and it fell to |)ieces ! Instead 
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of disheartening me, however, lie gave me a careful lesson how 
to l)ind; tlie second that 1 lioimd did not collapse when 
shaken, and the third lie pitched across the field, and on finding 
that it still remained firm, he cried to me clieerily : 

“ Rig] It now, my lad ; go ahead ! 

It was hard work for me at first, and my hands got very sore ; 
but, being willing and determined, I soon got into the way of 
it, and kept up with the best of them. The harvesters, seeing 
1 was not one of their own workers, had an eager dispute as 
to what 1 was, some holding that I was a painter, and some a 
tailor; but the more 'cute observers denied me the rank of 
tailor from the lack of “ jaggings " on my thumi) and finger ; 
so I suppose they credited me with the brush. The male 
liarvesters were told off to sleej) in a large hay-Joft, the beds 
being arranged all along the side, like liarracks. ManyVif the 
fellows were rough and boisterous ; and i suppose ipy look 
showed that I hesitated in mingling with them, for the quick 
eye and kind heart of the farmer’s wife prompted her to sug- 
gest that J, being so jiiuch younger than tlie ?-est, might sleep 
with her son (leorgo in the house — an offer, oli, liow gratefully 
accepted ! A lieautiful nevv stevading had recently been Iniilt 
for them ; and during certain days, or |)ortions of days, wliile 
waiting for tiie grain to ripen or to dry, 1 planned and laid 
(.)Ut an ornamental garden in front of it, which gave great 
satisfaction-- -a taste inlieritcd from my mother, witli her joy 
in flowers and garden jilots. 'I'hey gave me, on leaving, a 
handsome present, as well as my fee, fur I iiad got on very 
I)leasanLly with tlicm all. This experience, too, came to be 
valuable to me, when, in long-after days, and far otlier fands, 
INlission buildings had to be erected, and garden an5 field 
cropped and cultivated without the aid of a single European 
hand. 

Before going to my first harvesting, I had applied for a 
^situation in (Hasgow, apparently exactly suited for my case; 
but 1 hcitd little or iio liope of ever hearing of it further. An 
offer of ^>50 per annum was made by the West Canipbell 
Street Reformed rresbyterian Congregation, then under the 
good and noble Dr, Bates, for a young man to act as district 
visitor and tract distributor, especially amongst the absentees 
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from the Sai:)bath Scliool ; with the privilege of receiving one 
year’s training at the J‘'ree (,'hurch ISh^rmal Seminary, that he 
might (jualify himself for teaching, and tliereljy ])ush forward 
to the Holy Ministry. ITic candidates, along with their 
application and certificates, were to send an essay on some 
suljject, of tlieir own composition, and in their own hand- 
writing. I sent in two long poems on the Covenanters, whicli 
must have exceedingly amused them, as I liad not learned to 
write even decent prose ! lUit, much to my surprise, imme- 
diately on tlie close of the harvesting experience, a letter arrived, 
intimating that I, along with another young man, had been 
put upon the short leet, and that both were requested to appear 
in Glasgow on a given day and compete for the a[)pointment. 

Two days thereafter 1 started out from my quiet country 
homc^on the roi#d to Glasgow. Literally ‘G)n the road,” for 
from 'yorthorwald to Kilmarnock — a])oiit forty miles liad to 
be done on foot, and thence to Glasgow' by rail. Raihvays in 
those days W'ore as yet few, and coach travelling was far beyond 
my purse. A small bundle, tied up in my |)ockel-handker<:Iiief, 
contained my Ilible and all my personal belongings. Thus 
was I launched upon the ocean of life. I thought on One 
W'ho says, “ I know thy poverty, but tlioii art rich.” 

My dear father walked with me the fust six miles of the wsay. 
His counsels and tears and Ireavenly conversation on that 
parting journey are fresh in my heart as if it liad Ijccn luit 
yestgfday ’ and tears are on my cheeks as freely now' as then, 
whenever memory steals me awaiy to the scene. Lor the last 
half-mile or so we walked on together in almost unliroken 
silence, — my father, as w'as often his custom, carrying hat in 
hand, wiiile his long, flowa'ng yellow' hair (llicn yellow, but in 
later years w'hitc as snow') streamed like a girl’s down his 
shoulders. His lips kept uioving in silent prayers for me ; 
and his \ears fell fast when our eyes met each other in looks 
for whicli all speech was vain ! Wc halted on reaching iIkj 
appointed parting [ilace ; he grasped my hand for a 

minute in silence, and then solemnly and afiectionately said : 

God l)less you, my son 1 Your father’s God prosper you, 
and keep you from nil evil 1 ” 

Unable to say more, his lips kept moving in silent prayer ; 
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in tears we em1)raced, and parted. I ran off as fost as I could ; 
and, when about to turn a corner in tlie road wliere he w^oiild 
lose sight of me, 1 looked back and saw lum still standing with 
head uncovered where 1 had left him — gazing after me. 
Waving my hat in adieu, I was round the corner and out of 
sight in an instant. l>ut my heart was too full and sore to 
carry me furtlicr, so I darted into the side of the road and 
wept for a time. Then, rising up cautiously, I climbed the 
dyke to see if lie yet stood where I had left him ; and just at 
that moment 1 caught a glimpse of him climlring the dyke 
and looking out for me ! He did not see me, and after he 
had gazed eagerly in my direction for a wlnle he got down, 
set his face towards Iiomc, and began to return — his head still 
uncovered, and his lieart, I felt sure, still rising in prayers for 
me. I watclied through Idinding tears, till, his form /aded 
from my gaze ; and tlien, hastening on my w ay, vowed dec])ly 
and oft, by the help of God, to live and act so as never to 
grieve or dishonour such a father and mother as lie luad given 
me. The a])penrance of my father, wlien w^e parted-- diis 
advice, })rayers, and tears the road, the dyke, the climbing up 

on it and tlien w\a]king aw^ay, head uncovered -have often, 

often, all llvrough life, risen vividly before my mind, and do so 
now wlhle I am ^vriting, as if it had ])een but an hour ago. In 
ray earlier years partit:ular(y, when cxj>oscd to many tempta- 
tions, liis ])arting form rose before me as that of a guardian 
Angel. Jt is no IMiarisaism, but deep gratitude, wliich makes 
me here testify that the memory of that scene not only h5[)cd, 
])y God'S grace, to keep me pure from the prevailing sins, l>n,t 
also stimulatcel me in all my studies, that 1 might not fall jfhort 
of liis hopes, and in all my Christian duties, that I might^'aith- 
fully follow his sli ini ng example. 

I reached Glasgow on the third day, liaving slc[>t one night 
at M'hornhill, and anotlier at New (himnock ; and* having 
needed, owing to the kindness of acquaintances upon whom X 
called ])y tjje waxy, Icj spend only thrce-]ialf[)ence of my modest 
funds. * i^afely arrived, but xveary, 1 secured a liiimble room 
for my lodging, for wixich I had to pay one shilling and six- 
l>cnce per week. Buoyant and full of Ixope and looking up to 
God for guidance, 1 appeared at the aj)pointcd hour before 
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thd examiners, as did also the other candidate ; and, they 
having carefully gone tlirongh their work, askc'd us to retire. 
When recalled, they informed us that they liad great difficulty 
in choosing, and suggested that the one of us might withdraw 
in favour of the other, or that both might sul)mit to a more 
testing examination. Neither seemed inclined to give it ii]), 
1x)th were willing for a second examination ; but the patrons 
made another suggestion. They had only |>er annum to 
give; but if we would agree to divide it hetwixt us, and go 
into one lodging, we might botli i)e;.i])l.e to struggle through ; 
they would pay our entrance fees at the Free Nonnal Seminary, 
and provide ns with tlic books required ; and ])erhaps they 
might be aide to add a little to the sum promised to eacli of 
us. By dividing the mission work appointed, and each taking 
onl^i the half, more time also might l>e secured for our studies, 
/rhougli tlic two caaididates had never seen each other before, 
we iA once accepted tin's prop<.)sal, and got on famously 
together, never having had a dis[)iite on anything of common 
interest thiviughout our wliole (xirccr. 

As our fellow-students at the Normal were all far advanced 
beyond us in their education, we found it killing work, and 
liad to grind away incessantly, late and early. ].h)t]t of us, 
before the year closed, broke down in health ; ]>n.rtly by hard 
study, l)Ut princi[)ally, perhaps, for lack of nourishing diet. A 
severe cough seized upon me ; I began spitting l)lood, and a 
doctor ordered me at once home to the ctjimtry and fori lade all 
atteTnpts at study. My heart sank ; it was a dreadful disap 
pointment, and to me a l)ittcr trial. vSoon after, my companion, 
th(M.igh apparently miu'h stronger than I, was similarly seized. 

I {e,*liowever, never entirely recovered, though for some years 
he taught in a humble Scliool ; and long ago he fell asleep in 
Jesus, a devoted and honoured (diristiaii man. 

I, Olathe other hand, after a sliort rest, nourished i)y tlie 
hill air of d'orthorwald and by the new milk of our family cow, 
was ere long at woi'k again. I rented a Jiousc*, at^l bc'gan to 
teach a small School at Girvan, There .1 received the ’greatest 
kindness from .Rev. Matthew G. ICaston of tlic Reformed 
Fresl)yterian (dnircli, now Dr. FLaston of the Free (dmreh, 
Darvel, and gradually but com|)!et<*ly recoven^d in)' health. 
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Having saved o ]:)y my teaching, I returned to (ilasgow, 
and was enrolled as a student at the College ; l)ut Ijefore the 
session was tinislied my money was exhausted — I had lent 

some to a poor student, who failed to re})ay me -*and only nine 

shillings remained in iny purse, '[‘here was no one from whom 
to borrow, had I been willing; 1 had been disappointed in 
attempting to secure private tuition ; and no course seemed 
open for me, except to pay what little I owed, give up my 
College career, and seek for teaching or other work in the 
country. I wr^ae a letter to my father and mother, informii'ig 
them of my circumstances ; tliat 1 was leaving Glasgow in 
quest of work, and that they would not hear from me again till 
1 had found a suital)le situation. I told them that if otherwise 
unsuccessful, I should fall back on my own trade, though I 
shrank from that as not tending to advance my^:ducation ;< but 
that they might rest assured I would do nothing to dislionour 
them or my own Christian profession. Having react that 
letter over again through many tears, 1 said, — I cannot send 
tlKit, for it will grieve my darling [)aronts ; and therefore, leav- 
ing it on the tal.)le, I locked my room door and ran out to find 
a place where I might sell my few precious books, and hold on 
a few weeks longer. lUit, as I stood on the oj)posite side and 
wondered whether these folks in a shop with the three golden 
l)alls would care to have a poor student’s bc)oks, and as I 
hesitated, knowing how much I needed tliem for my studies, 
conscience smote me as if for doing a guilty thing ; 1 imagined 
lliat the people were watching me like one about to commit 
a theft ; and I made off from the scene at full speed, with a 
feeling of intense shame at having dreamed of such a thrtig ! 
Passing through one sliort street into another, I marchcai on 
mechanically ; but the Lord God of my hither was guiding my 
steps, all unknown to me. 

A certain notice in a window, into which I had jTrobably 
ijever in my life looked before, here caught my eye, to this 
effect — “^l^acher \\ianted, Maryhill Pree Church Scliool ; 
apply at the Manse.” A coach or ’bus was just passing, when 
I turned round ; 1 leapt into it, saw the Minister, arranged to 
undertake the School, returned to Glasgow, paid my landlady’s 
lodging score, tore up that letter to my jiarents, and wrote 
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another full of cheer and hope ; and early next morning 
entered the School and bei^an a tough and trying job. The 
Minister warned me that the School was a wreck, and had 
been broken ni) cln'criy ))y coarse and l)ad characters from 
mills and coal-pits, who attended the evening classes. They 
had abused several masters in succession ; and, laying a thick 
and heavy cane on tlie desk, he said : 

Use that freely, or you will never keep order here ! 

I put it aside into the drawer of my desk, saying, “ 'Fhat will 
be my last resource.’’ 

'There were very few scholars for the first week — al)OUt 
eighteen in the Day vSchool and twenty in the Night School. 
The clerk of the mill, a good young fellow, came to tiie evening 
classes, avowedly to learn book-kec[)ing, but privately he said 
he \tc\d come tck save me from personal injury. 

The following week, a ycjimg man and a young woman began 
to attend the Night School, who showed from the first moment 
that they were l)ent on mischief. By talking aloud, joking, 
telling stories, and laughing, they stO[)pcd the work of tlie 
School. On my repeated appeals for <[uiet and order, they 
became the more boisterous, and gave great merriment to a 
few of the scholars present, i finally urged the young man, a 
tall, powerful fellow, to be quiet (.>r at once to leave, declaring 
that at all hazards I must and would have j)erfect order ; 
but he only mocked at me, and assumed a fighting attitude. 
Quj^tly locking the door and putting the key in my pocket, 1 
turned to my desk, armed myself witli tlie cane, and dared 
any one at his [leril to interfere betwixt us. It was a rough 
strfiggle — he smashing at me clumsily with his fists, 1 with 
quici: movements evading and dealing him l)low after blow 
with the heavy cane for several rounds— till at length he 
crouched down at his desk, exhausted and beaten, and I 
ordered him to turn to his book, which he did in sulky silence. 
Going to my desk, I addressed them, and asked them toinforyi 
all who wished to come to the School, T'hat if th<jv^ came for 
education, everything would be heartily done that it was in my 
power to do ; l)ut that any who wished for mischief had l^ettcr 
stay away, as I was determined to conquer, not to})e coiKjuered, 
and to secure order and silence, whatever it might cost. 
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Furtlier, I assured tlieiii that that cane would not again be 
lifted by me, if kindness and forbearance on iny part could 
possibly gain the day, as I wished to rule by love and not by 
terror. But this young man knevv he was in tlie wrong, and 
it was that which had made him weak against me, though 
every way stronger far than L Yet I would be his friend and 
helper, if he was willing to be friendly with me, the same as if 
this night had never been. At these words a dead silence fell 
on the Scliool ; every one buried face diligently in book ; and 
the evening closed in uncommon quiet and order. 

Next morning, two of the bigger l)oys at the Day School, 
instead of taking their seats like the rest, got in under the 
gallery wliere coals and lumber were kept, and made a great 
noise as if dog and cat were worrying each other. Pleading 
with them only increased the uproar ; so I loi?ked the doors, 
laid past the keys, and i)r()ceeded with tlie morning^s ivork. 
Half an hour before the mid-day rest, I began singing a hymn, 
and marched the children round as if to leave ; theji the two 
young rascals came out, and, walking in front, sang boisterously. 
Seizing the first l.)y the collar, 1 made him stagger into tlie 
middle of the floor, and, dragging the other beside him, I 
raised my heavy cane and dared them to move. Ordering the 
children to resume their seats, I atipointed them a jury to hear 
the case and to pass sentence. The two were found guilty, 
and awarded a severe lashing. 1 proposed, as this was their 
first offence, and as I only used the cane for a last resourc<ii to 
forego all punishment, if they apologized and promised to lie 
attentive and oliedient in the future. They both heartily did 
so, and became my favourite scholars. Next evening I Jiad 
little ditjliculty, as the worst characters did not at once return, 
guessing that they had got a bit of lion in the new “ dominie,'^ 
that was more likely to subdue than to be subdued. 

On the following day, the parents of some children, getting 
al'irmcd by the rumours of these exploits, wailed on me ac- 
companied* *by the Minister, and said their children were 
terrified to come. I said that no chiid had been beaten by me, 
but that I insisted upon order and obedience ; I reminded the 
Minister that of my immediate predecessors three had suflered 
from these rowdies in the evening class — one actually going 
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wrong in the mind over the worry, another losing his health 
and dying, and the third leaving in disgust ; and finally I 
declared that I must either be master, at whatever cost, or 
leave the School. From that time perfect order was esta- 
blished, and the School flourished apace. During next week, 
many of the worst characters returned to their class work in 
the evening ; but thenceforward the behaviour of all towards 
me was admirable. The attendance grew, till the School 
became crow^ded, both during the day and at night. During 
the mid-day hour even, 1 had a large class of young women 
who came to improve themselves in writing and arithmetic 
By-and-bye the cane became a forgotten implement ; the 
sorrow and pain which I showed as to badly done lessons, or 
anything blameworthy, proved the far more effectual penalty. 

The School Ccmmittec had promised me at least ten sliillings 
per week, and guaranteed to make up any deficit if the fees fell 
short of that sum ; but if the income from fees exceeded that 
sum, all was to be mine. Affiairs went on prosperously for a 
season ; indeed, too much so for my selfish interest. 'Die 
Committee, regarding the arrangement witli me as only tem- 
porary, took advantage of the large attendance and better 
repute of the School, to secure the services of a master of the 
highest grade. The parents of many of the children, resenting 
this, offered to take and seat a hall, if 1 would remain and carry 
on an opposition School ; but, besides regarding this as scarcely 
fair t(^ the Committee, however unhandsomely they iiad treated 
me, I knew too w'ell that I had neither education nor expe- 
rience to compete with an accomplished teacher, and so de- 
clJnefi the proposal, though grateful for their kind appreciation 
Their' children, however, got up a testimonial and sul^scription 
in token of their gratitude and esteem, which was presented to 
me on the day before I left; and this I valued chiefly because 
the presentation was made by the young fellows who at first 
behaved so badly, but were now my devoted friends. 

Once more I committed my future to the Lord Gctl of my 
father, assured that in my very heart I was willing and anxious 
to serve Him and to follow the blessed Saviour, yet feeling 
keenly that intense darkness had again enclosed my path. 
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B efore undertaking the Maryhill School, I had applied 
to Ixi taken on as an agent in the Glasgow City Mission ; 
and tlie night l)efore I had to leave Maryhill, I received a letter 
from Rev. Thomas Caic, the superintendent of the said Mission, 
.saying that tlie directors had kept their eyes on me ever since 
my application, and requesting, as they understood I was 
leaving the School, that 1 would appear before them the next 
morning, and have my qualifications for becoming a Missionary 
examined into. Praising God, I went off at once, passed the 
examination successfully, and was appointed to spen& two 
hours that afternoon and the following Monday in visitation 
with two of the directors, calling at every house in a low 
district of the town, and conversing with all the chaRicters 
encoifntered there as to their eternal welfare. I had also to 
preach a “ trial discourse in a Mission meeting, where a 
deputation of directors would be present, the following evening 
l>eing Sunday ; and on Wednesday evening they met again to 
*hear their^report ai'yi to accept or reject me. 

All this had come upon me so unexpectedly, that I almost 
anticipated failure ; but looking up for lielp 1 went tlirough 
with it, and on the fifth day after leaving the School they 
called me before a meeting of directors, and informed me that 
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I had passed my trials most successfully, and that the rej)orts 
were so favourable that they had unanimously resolved to 
receive me at once as one of their City Missionaries. It 
was further explained that one of their numl)er, Matthew 
Fairley, Esq., an elder in Dr. Symington’s congregation, had 
guaranteed the half of my salary for two years, tlie other half 
to be met by the resources of the Mission voluntarily contri- 
buted, — the whole salary at that time amounting to ^40 per 
annum. The district allocated to me was one especially needful 
and trying, that had never been thus heretofore occupied, in 
and around the Green Street of Gallon, and I was enjoined to 
enter upon my duties at once. After receiving many good and 
kind counsels from these good and kind men, one of them in 
prayer very solemnly dedicated me and my work to tlie 1 .ord ; 
and sc^xTal of them were appointed to introduce me to my 
district, taking a day eat'.h by turns, and to assist me in making 
arrangei^ents for the on-carrying of the work. l)eej)ly solem- 
nized w'ith the rcs])onsil)ilities of my new' oflice, I left that 
meeting praising God for all Ills undeserved mercies, and 
seeing most clearly His gracious hand in all the w\'iy l)y whicli 
He had led me, and the trials by which He had prej)ared me 
for this sphere of service. Man proteoses — God dis|.)oses. 

Most of til esc directors wxa*e men of God, adapted and 
qualified for this special w'ork, and ve»’y helpful in counsel as 
they went wa'th me from day to day, introducing me to my 
district, and seeing the character and surroundings of the 
tieople* dwelling there. Looking back u[)()n these Mission 
ex[)eric.‘nce.s, I liave ever felt that they wnae, to me and many 
other^i^ a good and jirolltablc training of students for the oflice 
of the Ministry, preparing us t(; deal with men of every sliade 
of thouglU and of cliaractca-, and to lead them to the know'kalge 
and service of the Lord J esus. 

I found the district a very degraded one. Many families 
said they had never been visited by any Minister; and many 
were lapsed professors of religion w'ho had iUtended no church * 
for ten, sixteen, or twxmty years, and said they had nev*a**l)een 
called upon by any Minister, nor liy any Christian visitor. In it 
were congregated many avowed infidels, Ivomanists, and drunk- 
ards, — living together, and associated for evil, but apparently 
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without any effective counteracting inhuence. In many of its 
closes and courts sin and vice walked about openly — naked 
and not ashamed. We were expected to spend four hours 
daily in visiting from house to house, holding kitchen prayer- 
meetings amongst those visited, calling them together also in 
the evenings for worship or instruction, and trying by all means 
to do whatever good was possil>le amongst them. And the 
only place in the whole district available for a Sabbath evening 
Evangelistic Service was a haydoft, under wdiich a cow-feeder 
kept a large number of cows, and which was reached by an 
outside rickety wooden stair. 

After nearly a year's hard work, I had only six or seven non- 
church-goers, who had 'been led to attend regularly there, 
besides about the same number who met on a week evening 
in the grounddloor of a house kindly granted for the purpose 
by a poor and industrious but ill-used Irishwoman. She sup- 
ported her family by keeping a little shop, and selliiig coals. 
Her husband >vas a powerful man — a good worker, but a hard 
drinker \ and, like too many others addicted to intemperance, 
he abused and beat her, and paw'iied and drank everything he 
t:oiild get hold of. vShe, amid many prayers and tears, bore 
everything i)atiently, and strove to bring uj) her only daughter 
in the fear of God. AVe exerted, by God’s blessing, a good 
influence upon him through our meetings. He Ijccame a Total 
Abstainer, gave up his evil ways, and attended Church regularly 
with his wife. As his interest increased, he tried to bring others 
also to the meeting, and urged them to become Abiftainers. 
His wife became a centre of lielp and of good influence in all 
the district, as she kindly invited all and welcomed them, to the 
meeting in her house, and my work grew every di^y more 
hopeful. 

Seeing, however, that one year’s hard work showed such 
small results, the directors proposed to remc^ve me lo another 
district, as in their estimation the non-church-goers in Green'' 
Street ^^ere unasi^ailable by ordinary means. T pleaded for 
six ihonths’ longer trial, as I liad gained the confidence of 
many of the poor people tlierc, and liad an invincible faith 
lliat the good seed sown would soon bear blessed fruit. To 
this the directors kindly agreed* At our next meeting 1 
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informed those present that, if vvc could not draw out more 
of the non-church-goers to attend the services, I should be 
removed to another part of the city, l^ach one there and 
then agreed to bring another to our next meeting. Both our 
meetings at once doubled their attendance. My interest in 
them and their interest in me now grew apace ; and, for fear 
I might be taken away from them, they made anotlier effort, 
and again doubled our attendance. Henceforth Meeting and 
Class were both too large for any house that was available for 
us in the whole of our district. We instituted a Bil)le Class, 
a Singing Class, a Communicants' Class, and a Total Abstinence 
Society ; and, in addition to the usual meetings, we opened 
two prayer-meetings specially for the Calton division of the 
Glasgow Police — one at a suitable hour for the men on day 
duty, ajid another Jfor those on night duty. The men got up 
a Maitual I mprovement Society and Singing Class also amongst 
themsel\A's, weekly, on another evening. My work now 
occupied every evening in the week ; and I had two meetings 
every Sabbath. By (htd’s l)lcssing they all pros[)cred, and 
gave evidence of such fruits as showed that tlie Cord was 
working there for good by our huinl.>le instrumentality. 

The kind cow feeder had to inform us - - and he did it with 
much genuine sorrow — lliat at a given date he wcjuld require 
the hay-loft, which was our place of meeting ; and as no other 
suitable house or hall could be got, the poor pco^)le and I 
feared the extinction of our work. On hearing this the (xstlors 
and oflier servants of Menzies, the coach hirer, who had 
extensive premises near our place of meeting, of their own 
accorckasked and obtained liberty to clear out a hay-loft of 
theirs ftiat was seldom in use, and resolved, at their own 
expense, to erect an outside wooden stair for the convenience 
of the' people. This becoming known, and being much talked 
of, caused great joy in the district, arrested general attention, 
and increased the interest of our work. But I saw that, 
however generous, it could 'be at the b^ist only^jnother 
temporary arrangement, and that the premises might agani at 
any moment be required. After prayer I therefore laid the 
whole case before my good and great-hearted friend, Thomas 
Binnie, Sen., Monteith Rowj and he, after inquiring into all 
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the circumstances, secured a good site for a Mission liall in 
a piece of unoccupied ground near our old hay-loft, on which 
he proposed to ])uild suitable premises at his own expense. 

At that very time, however, a commodious block of buildings, 
that had been Church, Schools, Manse, etc., came into the • 
market. Mr. Binnie persuaded Dr. Symington^s congregation, 
Great Hamilton Street, in connection with which my Mission 
was carried on, to purchase the whole property for Mission 
pur|)Oses. Its situation at the fr)Ot of Green Street gave it a 
control of the whole district where my work lay ; and so the 
Church Avas given to me in which to conduct all my meetings, 
while the other Halls were adapted as Sciiools for i)Oor girls 
and boys, where they were educated by a proper master, and 
were largely supplied with books, clothing, and sometimes 
even food, 1)y the ladies of the c(^ngregatioi> 'I'he purchasing 
and using of tliese buildings for an lA'angelistic and Educational 
Mission became a blessing“-a very conspicuous blessing — to 
that district in the Calton of Glasgow : and tlie Idessing still ‘ 
perpetuates itself, not only in the old premises, now used 
for an Industrial School, l)ut still more in the beautiful and 
spacious Mission Halls, erected immediately in front of the 
old, and consecrated to the work of the l.ord in that poor and 
crowded and clamant portion of the city. 

Availing myself (.)f tlie incaeased facilities, my work was all 
re-organized. On Sablaath morning, at seven o’clock, I liad 
one of the most deeply interesting and fruitful of all my^CIasses 
for the study of the Bible. It was attended by from seventy 
to a hundred of the very poorest young women and grown-up 
lads of the whole district. 'I’hcy had nothing to put oil t^xcept 
their ordinary work-day clothes, — all wa'thout bonnet’s, some 
without shoes. lieautiful was it to mark how the ^’'|prest 
began to improve in jiersonal appearance immediately after 
they came to our Class ; how* they gradually got shftes and one 
bit of clothing after another, to enable them to attend our 
other iMeetings, rand then to go to Church ; and, above all, 
how eagerly they sought to bring others Avith them, taking a 
deep personal interest in all the work of the Mission. Long 
after they themselves could appear in excellent dress, many of 
them still continued to attend in their w^orking clothes, and to 
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bring other and poorer girls with them to that Morning 
Class, and thereby helped to improve and elevate tlieir 
companions. 

My delight in that Bible Class was among the |)urest joys in 
* all my life, and the results were amongst the most certain and 
precious of all my Ministry. Yet it was not made successful 
without unceasing pains and prayers. W'hcii would my younger 
brethren in the Ministry, or in the Mission, think of starting 
out at six o’clock every wSunday morning, running from street 
to street for an hour, knocking at the doors anti r()iising the 
careless, and thus getting together, and keeping together, their 
Bible Class? This was what I did at first; l)ut, in course of 
time, a band of voluntary visitors belonging to the Class took 
charge of all the irregulars, the indifferents, and the new- 
comers* and thcre*i>y not only relieved and assisted me, but 
vastly intireased their own personal interest in the work, and 
^ l^ecame warmly attached to each other. 

I had also a very large Bible Class — a sort of Bilde-Rcading 
— on Monday niglit, attended by all, of both sexes and of any 
age, who cared to come or had any interest in the Mission. 
\\Tdnesday evening, again, was devoted to a Ih'ayer- Meeting 
for all ; and the attendance often more than half-filled the 
Church. 'There I usually took uj) some l)ook of Holy Scri]_)ture 
and read and lectured right through, practically expounding 
and a[)plying it. On 'rinirsday I held a Communicants’ 
('lass, intended for the more careful instriu'tion of all who 
wished to l)ecome full members of the Church. Our constant 
text-book was “ Taterson on the Shorter (..’atechism ” (Nelson 
& Sons^ than which 1 have never seen a better compendium of 
the doctrines of Holy Scripture, l^^ach being thus trainer] for 
a season, received from me, if fr^und worthy, a letter to the 
Minister of any Protestant Church which he or she felt inclined 
to join. In this way great numbers became active and useful 
communicants in the surrounding congregations ; and eight 
young lads of hiiml)lc circumstances educatc^d thems^K^(;s for 
the Ministry of the Church — most of them getting their first 
lessons in l.atin and Creek from my very poor stock of the 
same ! Friday evening was occupied with a Singing Class, 
teaching (Jhurch music, and practising for our Sabbath meetings. 
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On Saturday evening we held our Total Abstinence meetings 
at which the members themselves took a principal part, in 
readings, addresses, recitations, singing hymns, etc. 

Oreat good resulted from this Total Abstinence work. 
Many adults took and kept the pledge, therel)y greatly in- 
creasing the comfort and happiness of their homes. Many 
were led to attend the Church on the I^ord’s Day, who had 
formerly spent it in rioting and drinking. But, above all, it 
trained the young to fear the very name of Intoxicating Drink, 
and to hate and keep far away from everything that led to 
intemperance. From observation, at an early age I became 
convinced that mere 'remperance Societies were a failure, and 
that ^Potal Abstinence, by the grace of Clod, was the only sure 
preventive as well as remedy. What was temperance ^in one 
man was drunkenness in another ; and all the drunkards came, 
not from those who practised total abstinence, but fr(fm those 
who practised or tried to practise temperance. I had seen 
temperance men drinking wine in the ])resence of others who 
drank to excess, and never could see how they felt themselves 
clear of l)lame : and I had known Ministers and others, once 
strong temperance advocates, hill through this so-called 
‘‘moderation,’' and l^ccome drunkards. Therefore it has all 
my life appeared to me beyond dis])ute, in reference to 
intoxicants of every kind, that the only rational temperance is 
Total Abstinence from them as beverages, ;i.nd the use of them 
exclusively as drugs, and then only with extreme caiifion, as 
they are deceptive and deleterious poisons of tlie most debasing 
and demoralising kind, I found also, that when J tyed to 
reclaim a drunkard, or caution any one as to inteitiperate 
habits, one of the first questions was: 

“ Are you a pledged Abstainer yourself ;* 

By being enabled to rc|)Iy decidedly, ‘‘ Yes, I. am,” The, 
mouth of the objector was closed ; and that gave me a 
hundred-fold more influence with him than if 1 had had to 
confos5^*ftiat I was only “ temperate.” ftor tlie good of others, . 
arid for the increase of their [)ersonaI influence as the servants 
of Christ, I would plead with every Minister and Missionary, 
every Office-bearer and Sabbath -school Teacher, e\'ery one 
who wishes to work for the Lord Jesus in the Family, the 
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Church, and , the World, to be a 1'<Jtal Ali^aainci from all 
intoxicating drinks as common beverages. 

I would add my testimony also against the use of tobacco, 
which injures and leads many astray, especially lads and 
young men, and which never can be required by any person 
in ordinary health. j5ut I would not be understood to regard 
the evils that flow from it as deserving to Ijc mentioned in 
comparison with the unutterable woes and miseries of in- 
temperance. To be protected, however, from suspicion and 
froin evil, all the followers of our I.ord Jesus should, in self- 
denial (how small !) and in consecration to His service, be 
pledged Abstainers from both of these selfish indulgences — 
which are certainly injurious to many, which are nr^ oi;nament 
to an^ charac'ter, and which can be no help in wx'll -doing. 
Praise ( iod for flie many who are now so pledged ! Happy 
day forf.)Oor Humanity, wlien all the I.ord^s |)eople adopt this 
self-denying ordinance for the good of the race ! 

Not boastfully, but gratefully, let me record that my 
Classes and Meetings were now attended by such numbers 
that they were amongst the largest and most successful that 
the City Mission had ever known ; and by God^s l)lessing I 
was enal)led to develop them into a regular, warmly-attached, 
and intelligent Congregation. My work, however exacting, 
was full of joy to me. From five to six hundred people were 
in usual weekly attendance ; consisting exclusively of [loor 
working persons, and largely of the humbler class of mill- 
workers. So soon as their circumstances improved, they 
were ^constantly removing to more respectable and healthy 
localit^s, and got to be scattered over all the city. But 
wherever they went, I visited them regularly to prevent, their 
falling away, and held by them till 1 got them interested in 
some Church near where they had gone to live. On my 
return, many years after, from the Foreign Mission held, 
there was scarcely a congregation in any part of the city# 
where some one did not warmly salute •me with®^hp cry, 
“Don’t you remember me?” And then, after greetings, 
came the well-remembered name of one or other member of 
my old Bible Class. 

Such toils left me but small time for private studies. The 
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Oity Missionar)^ was required to S[)cnd four hours daily in 
visitation-work : but often had 1 to spend double that time, 
day after day, in order to overtake what was laid u])on me. 
About eight or ten of my most devoted yourig men, and 
double that number of young women, whom I had trained to 
l)ecome Visitors and IVact 1 )istribntors, greatly strengthened 
my hands, h^ach of the young men by himself, and the 
young women two by two, had charge of a portion of a street, 
which was visited by them regularly twice every month. At 
a monthly meeting of all our Workers, rej)orts were given in, 
changes were noted, and all matters brought under review 
were attended to. Besides, if any note or message \vere left 
at my lodging, or any case of sickness or want reported, it 
was looked after by me without delay. Several Christian 
gentlemen, mill -owners and other employeif; in the Calton, 
Mile-end, and Bridgeton of Glasgow, were so interested in 
my work that they kindly offered to give employment to every 
deserving person recommended Ijy me, and that relieved much 
distress and greatly increased my intliience for good. 

Almost the only enemies I had were the kee[)ers of Public- 
Ilouses, whose trade had l)een injured by my Total Abstinence 
Society. Besides the Saturday night meetings all the year 
round, w^c lield, in summer evenings and on Saturday after- 
noons, Evangelistic and 'Botal Abstinence services in the 
open air. A\ e met in Thomson’s I .anc, a sliort and broad 
street, not ojxui for the traffic of conveyances, and adn«ral)Iy 
situated for our purposes. Our [)ul})it was formed by the top 
of an outside stair, leading to tlic second Hat of a house in 
the middle of the lane. Brominent Christian workeijj^'took 
part with us in delivering addresses ; an intimation through 
my Classes usually secured good audiences ; and the hearty 
.singing of hymns by my Mission Choir gave /:est and joy to 
the whole proceedings. Of other so-called “ attractions ” we 
Jiad none, and needed none, save the sincere proclamation 
of the G®cd Tiding^ from God to men ! 

On one occasion, it becoming known that we had arranged 
for a special Saturday afternoon demonstration, a deputation 
of Publicans complained beforehand to the Captain of the 
Police — tliat our meetings were interfering with their legitimate 
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trade. Tie heard their complaints and promised to send 
officers to watch the meeting, prevent any disturlxince, and 
take in charge all offenders, but declined to prohibit the 
meetings till he received their reports. M’lie Ca[)tain, a 
pious Wesleyan, who was in full sympatliy witli us and our 
vvprk, informed me of the complaints made and intimated 
that his men would be present; but I was just to conduct 
the meeting as usual, and he would guarantee that strict 
justice would be done, d'he Publicans having announced 
amongst their symi)athizers that the Police were to break up 
and prevent our meeting and take the conductors in charge, 
a very large crowd assembled, both friendly and unfriendly, 
for the Ihiblicans and their hangers-on were there “ to see tlie 
fun,'' and to help in ‘‘ l)aiting " the Missionary. Punctually, I 
ascenfled the st«ne stair, accompanied by another Missionary 
who was also to deliver an address, and .’mnounced our 
opening hymn. As we sang, a company of Police appeared, 
and were quietly located here and there among the crowd, the 
se?Jeant himself taking his ix)st close by the |)latform, whence 
the whole asscml)ly could be scanned. Our enemies were 
julu'lant, and signals were passed l)etwi\t them and their 
friends, as if the time had come to [)rovoke a row. before 
the hymn was finished, Captain P)aker himself, to the infinite 
suriirise of friend and foe alike, joined us on the platform, 
devoutly listened to all that was said, and waited till tiic 
closc^ Phe Publicans could not for very shame leave, while 
he was there at their suggestion and reijuest, tlioiigh they 
liad wit enough to perceive that his jiresence had frustrated 
all iTKur sinister plans, d'hey had to hear our addresses 
and prayers and hymns ; tliey had to listen to tlie intimation 
of our future meetings. When all had quietly dis|)ersed, 
the Captain warmly c(;ngratulated us on our large and well- 
conducted Congregation, and hoped that great good would 
result .from our efforts. This opposition, also, the I.orck 
overruled to increase our influence, and^to give iptfiint and 
publicity to our assaults upon, the kingdom of Satan. 

Though disappointed thus, some of the Publicans resolved 
to have revenge. On the following Saturday evening, when 
a large meeting was being addressed in our Cireen Street 
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Chiircli, which had to be entered by a great iron gateway, 
a s[)irit inerchant ran liis van in front of the gate, so that 
the people could not leave the Church witliout its removal. 
Hearing this, I sent two of my young men to draw it aside 
and clear the way. The Publican, watching near l)y in league 
with two jxdictancn, pounced upon the young men whenever 
they seized the shafts, and gave them in charge for removing 
his property. On hearing that the young men were l^eing 
marched to the Police Office, I ran after them and asked 
what was their offence ? They replied that they were in 
charge for injuring the spirit merchant’s property ; and the 
officers tartly informed me that if I further interfered 1 should 
be taken too. 1 replied, that as the young men only did what 
was necessary, nnd at my request, 1 would go with them to 
prison. • * 

'Fhe cry now went through the street, tliat the Piijdicans 
were sending the Missionary and his young men to the Police 
Office, and a huge mol) rushed together to rescue us ; but I 
earnestly entreated them not to raise disturbance, but allow 
us quietly to pass on. At the Office, it appeared as if the 
lieutenant on duty and the men under him were all in 
sympathy with the Publicans. He took down in writing 
all their allegations, but would not listen to us. At this 
stage a handsomely dressed and dignified gentleman came 
forw^ard and said, “ What bail is required ? ” 

A few sharp words passed ; another and ajiparently Ifigher 
officer entered, and took part in the colloquy. I could only 
hear the gentleman jirotest, in authoritative tones, the police- 
men having been qiiietly asked some questions, I #know 
this ^v;hole case, I will expose it to the bottom ; expect me 
here to stand by the Missionary and these young men on 
Monday morning.” 

Before I could collect my wits to thank him, and before I 
4|iiite understood what was going on, he had disappeared ; and 
the su^xMor officei^ turned to us and intimated in a very 
respectful manner that the charge had been withdrawn, and 
that 1 and my friends were at liberty. I never found out 
exactly who the gentleman was that befriended us; but from 
the manner in wliich he asserted himself and was listened to, 
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I saw that he was a Citizen well known in ofiicial quarters. 
From that day our work progressed without further open 
opposition; and many, who had been slaves of intemperance, 
were not only reformed but became fervent workers in the 
Total Abstinence cause. 

Though Intemperance was the main cause of poverty, 
suffering, misery, and vice in that district of Glasgow, I had 
also considerable opposition from Romanists and Infidels, 
many of whom met in clubs, where they drank together, and 
gloried in their wickedness and in leading other young men 
astray. Against these I prepared and delivered lectures, at 
the close of which “discussion’’ was invited and allowed; but 
I fear they did little good. 'J'hcse men embraced the o])por- 
tiinit^^ of airing their absurdities, or sowing the seeds of 
corruption in tfiose whom otherwise they could never liavc 
reachoi;!, w'hilc their own hearts and .minds were fast sliut 
against all conviction or light. 

One infidel Lecturer in the district liccame very ill. IJis 
wife called me in to visit him. I found him possessed of a 
Circulating la' lira ry of infidel books, by which he sought to 
pervert unwary niinds, 'fhough he Iiad talked and leisured 
much against tlie Gospel, he did not at all really understand 
its message, lie had read the bible, but only to find food 
there for ridicule. Now su[)[)Osed to l)c dying, he confessed 
that his mind was full of terror as to the f’liture. After 
sevefal visits and fro(jucnt conversations and |)ra)'ers, lie be- 
came genuinely and deeply interested, drank in God’s message 
of j^i^lvation, and cried aloud w'ith many tears for pardon and 
peac#. He bitterly lamented the evil Ife liad done, and called 
in all the infidel literature that he had in circulation, with the 
purpose of destroying it. He began to s[)eak solemnly to any 
■: of his old companions tliat came to see him, telling them wlnit 
he had found in the Lord Jesus. At his request I liouglit and 
brought to him a Rible, which lie received with great joy, 
.saying, “This is the liook for me now*;” and addltfg,»“ Siru'c 
you vr, ere here last, 1 gathered together all iny inlidel liooks ; 
my wife locked the door, till she and my daugiiter tore them 
to pieces, and I struck the light that reduced the pile to 
ashes. 
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As long as he lived, this man was unwearied and unflinching 
in testifying, to all that crossed his path, how mucli Jesus 
C'hrist had been to his heart and soul ; and he died in the 
possession of a full and blessed hope. 

Another Infidel, whose wife was a Roman Catholic', also 
became unwell, and gradually sank under great suffering and 
agony. His blasphemies against God were known and 
shuddered at by all the neighbours. His wife pled with me 
to visit him. She refused, at my suggestion, to call her own 
priest, so I accom[)anied her at last. 'rhe man refused to 
hear one word abcuit spiritual things, and foamed with rage. 
He even spat at me, when I mentioned the name of Jesus. 
“The natural man rcceiveth not the things of the Si)irit of 
God ; for they are foolishness unto him ! There is a 
“wisdom^’ which is at l)est earthly, and ai “sensuaf and 

devilish.’’ His wife asked me to take ('are of tlie little pioney 
they had, as she would not entrust it to her own priest. 1 
visited the poor man daily, but his enmity to God and his 
sufferings together seemed to drive him mad. His yells 
gathered crowds on the streets. He tore to pieces his very 
bed-clothes, till they had to bind him on the iron bed where 
he lay, foaming and blaspheming. 'Towards the end 1 pled 
with him even then to look to the Lord Jesus, and asked if I 
might pray with him? With all his remaining strength, he 
shouted at me, “Tray for me to the devil!” 

Reminding him how he had always denied that therekwas 
any devil, 1 suggested that he must surely believe in one now, 
else he would scarcely make such a re([uest, even in mockery. 
In great rage, he cried, “ Ves, 1 l)elicve there is a devil, ^nd a 
God, and a just God, too ; but I have hated Him in life, and 
I hate Him in death ! ” 

'W'ith these awful words, he wriggled into Eternity ; but his 
shocking death produced a very serious impression for good, 
c^fpecially amongst young men, in the district where his cha- 
racter \^af^known. * 

How difRrent was the case of that Doctor who also had 
been an unbeliever as well as a drunkard 1 Highly educated, 
skilful, and gifted above most in his profession, he was taken 
int(.) consultation for specially dangerous cases, whenever they 
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could find him tolerably sober. After one of his excessive 
bouts/^ he had a dreadful attack oi delirium tremens. At one 
time, wife and watchers had a fierce struggle to dash from his 
lips a draught of prussic acid; at another, tliey detected the 
silver-hafted lancet concealed in the band of his shirt, as 
he lay down, to bleed himself to death. His aunt came 
and pled with me to visit him. My heart bled for his t)oor 
young wife and two l>eautiful little children. Visiting him 
twice daily, and sometimes even more frequently, 1 found the 
way somehow into his heart, and he would do almost anything 
for me, and longed for my visits. \\ hen again the tit of self- 
destruction seized him, they sent for me ; he held out his hand 
eagerly, and grasping; mine said, Put all these peo{)le out of 
the room, remain you with me; I will be quiet, I will do every- 
thing you ask ! ” 

1 got them all to leave, but whispered to one in passing to 
“keep near the door.” 

Alone I sat lieside him, my hand in his, and kept up a quiet 
conversation for several hours. After we liad talked of every- 
thing that 1 could think of, and it was now far into the morning, 
I said, “ If you had a Ilible here, we might read a cha[)ter, 
verse about.” 

He said dreamily, “There was once a Pible above yon 
press ; if you can get up to it, you might find it there yet.” 

Getting it, dusting it, and laying it on a small talde whicli I 
drew near to the sofa on which we sat, we read there and then 
a chapter together. After this, 1 said, “Now, shall we pray?” 

lie replied heartily, “Yes.” 

I»having removed the little ta!)lc, we kneeled down together 
at ihti sofa; and after a solemn pause, I whispered, “ Von [)ray 
first.” 

He replied, I curse, 1 cannot [)ray ; would you have me 
curse God to His hice ? ” 

I answered, “ You promised to do all that I asked ; you 
must pray, or try to pray, and let me hear# that you c^innot.” 

He said, “ I cannot curse God on my knees ; let ine stand 
and I will curse Him ; I cannot pray.” 

1 gently held him on his knees, sayitig, “Just try to pray, 
and let me hear you cannot. ' 
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Instantly he cried out, “ O Lord, Thou knowest I cannot 
pray,” and was going to say something dreadful as he strove to 
rise up. Ih.it I took up gently the words he had uttered as if 
they had been my own, and continued the prayer, pleading for 
him and his dear ones as we knelt there together, till he 
showed that he was completely sulidued and lying low at the 
feet of God, On rising from our knees he was manifestly 
greatly impressed, and I said, ‘‘Now, as I must be at College 
by daybreak and must return to my lodging for my books and 
an hour's rest, will you do one thing more for me before I 
go?" 

“ Yes,” was his reply. 

“Then,” said I, “it is long since you had a refreshing sleep; 
now, will you lie down, and I will sit liy you till you hill 
asleep ? ” , • 

He lay down, and was soon fast asleep. After commending 
him to the care and blessing of tlie Lord, I quietly slipped out, 
and his wife returned to watch by bis side. When I came 
back later in the day, after my Classes were over, he, on 
hearing my fool and voice, came running to meet me, and 
clasping me in his arms, cried, “'I'liank God, I can pray now ! 

I rose tills morning refreshed from sleep, and prayed with my 
wife and children for the first time in my life ; and now I shall 
do so every day, and serve God while I live, who liath dealt in 
so great mercy with me ! ” 

After delightful conversation, he promised to go with me 
to Dr. Symington^s church on Sabbath Day ; there he took 
sittings beside me ; at next half-yearly C(.>mmiinion he and his 
wife were received into membership, and their children were 
bapti^ied ; and from tliat day till his death he led a demoted 
and most useful Christian life. Henceforth, as a medical man, 
he delighted to attend all poor and destitute cases which we 
brought under his care: he administered to them for Jesus’ 
sake, and spoke to them of their blessed Saviour. When he 
came acrfljps cases tjiat were hopeless, he sent for me to visit 
them too, being as anxious for their souls as for their bodies. 
He died, years after this, of consumption, partly at least the 
fruit of early excesses ; but he was serenely prepared for death, 
and happy in the assured hope of eternal blessedness with 
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Christ lie sleeps in Jesus ; and I do believe that I shall meet 
him in Glory as a trophy of redeeming grace and love ! 

In my Mission district, I was the witness of many joyful de- 
partures to be with Jesus, — I do not like to name them ‘‘ deaths 
at all. Even now, at the distance of nearly forty years, many 
instances, e8[)ccially amongst the young men and women who 
attended my Classes, rise up before my mind. They left us 
rejoicing in the bright assurance that nothing present or to 
come could ever separate them or ns from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord."' Several of them, l)y their 
conversation even on their death-bed, were known to have done 
much good. Many examples might be given; but I can find 
room for only one. John Sim, a dear little boy, was carried 
away by consumption. His child-heart seemed to l>e filled 
with jpy about seeing Jesus. His simple prattle, mingled with 
deep^questionings, arrested not only his young companions, hut 
pierced* the hearts of some careless sinners wlio heard him, and 
greatly refreshed the fliith of God's dear people. It was the 
very pathos of song incarnated to hear the weak (jiiaver of his 
dying voice sing out,— 

I l:iy iTiy sins on Jesus, 

The spotless Lamb ot‘ ( iod.” 

Shortly before his decease he said to his parents, I am 
going soon to l)e with Jesus ; but I sometimes fear that I may 
not see you there.^’ 

“A^hy SO, my child ? " said his vveei)ing motlier. 

“ Because," he answered, “ if you were set upon going to 
Hea¥en and seeing Jesus there, you would pruy about it, and 
sing Jljout it; you would talk about Jesus to others, and tell 
them of that happy meeting with Him in Cdory. All tliis my 
dear Sabbath School teacher taught me, and .she will meet me 
there. Now why did not you, my father and mother, tell me 
all these tilings about Jesus, if you are going to meet Him 
too? " ' Their tears fell fast over their dyini^ child ; au/J he little 
knew, in his unthinking eighth year, what a message from God 
had pierced their souls through his innocent words. 

One day an aunt from the country visited his mother, and 
their talk had run in channels for which the child no longer 
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felt any interest On my sitting down beside him, he said, 
“ Sit you down and talk with me about J esus ; I am tired hear- 
ing so much talk about everything else but Jesus; I am going 
soon to be with Him. Oh, do tell me everything you know or 
have ever heard about Jesus, the spotless Lamb of God ! 

At last the child literally longed to l)e away, not for rest, or 
freedom from pain — for of that he had very little — but, as he 
himself always put it, to see Jesus.’’ And, after all, that was 
the wisdom of the heart, however he learned it. Eternal life, 
here or hereafter, is just the vision of Jesus. 

Amongst many of the Roman Catholics in my Mission dis- 
trict, also, I was very kindly received, and allowed even to 
read the Scri[)tiires and to pray. At length, liowever, a young 
woman who professed to be converted l)y my (dasses and 
Meetings l)rought things to a crisis beUvixt them and me. 
She had renounced her former faith, was living in a Ih-otestanl 
family, and looked to me as her x>-i^tor and teaclier. One 
night, a closed carriage, with two men and women, was sent 
from a Nunnery in Clyde Street, to take her and her little 
sister with them. She refused, and declined all authority on 
their part, declaring that she was now a Protestant by her own 
free choice. During this altercation, a message had been sent 
for me. On arriving, 1 found the house tilled with a noisy 
crowd, before them all, she appealed to me for protection 
from these her enemies. Lhe Romanists, becoming enraged, 
jostled me into a corjier of the room, and there enclose^l me. 
Ehe two women [Killed her out of lied by force, for the girl 
had lieen sick, and began to dress her, lint slie fainted among 
their hands. • 

I called out, “ Do not murder tlie poor girl ! Get her water, 
quick, quick!” and leaving my liat on the table, I rushed 
through amongst tliem, as if in search of water, and they let 
me pass. Knowijig that the house had only one door, I 
quickly slipped the key from within, shut and locked the door 
outside,«and with •the key in my hand ran to the Police 
Office. 

Having secured two constaliles to protect the girl and take 
the would-be captors into custody, 1 returned, opened the door, 
and found, alas 1 that these constables were themselves Roman 
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Catholics, and at once set aljout frustrating me and assisting 
their own friends, d’he poor sick girl was supported i)y tlie 
arms into tiie carriage ; the policemen cleared the way through, 
the crowd ; and before I could force my way through the 
obstructives in the house, the conveyance was already starting. 

1 appealed and shouted to tlie crowds to [)rotect the girl, and 
sei;;e and take the whole party to tlic Police Office. A gentle- 
man in the crowd took my part, and said to a big Highland 
policeman in the street, ‘‘ Mac, I commit that conveyance and 
party to you on a criminal charge, before witnesses 3 you will 
suffer, if they escape.” 

The driver lashing at his horse to get away, Mac drew his 
l)aton and struck, when the driver leat)t down to the street on 
the opposite side, and threw the reins in the policeman’s face. 

'J 'hereupon our stalwart friend at once mounted the box, and 
drove straight for the Police Office. On arriving there, we 
discovered that only the women were inside with the sick girl 
— the men having escaped in the scuffie and the crush. Wiiat 
proved more disappointing was that the lieutenant on duty 
ha[)pened to be a Papist, who, after hearing our statement and 
conferring with the parties in the conveyance, returned, and 
said, — 

“ Her friends are taking her to a comfortable liome ; you 
have no right to interfere, and I have let them go.” He 
further refused to hear the grounds of our complaint, and 
ordergJ the police to clear the Office. 

Next morning, a false and foolish acxount of the whole 
affair appeared in the Newsi)apers, condeinnatca-y of the 
Mission and of myself ; a meeting of the directors was 
summoned, and tlie Superintendent came to my lodging to 
take me before them. Having heard all, and ciuestioned and 
cross-questioned me, they resolved to prosecute the abductors 
of the girl. The Nunnery authorities confessed that the little 
sister was with them, but denied that the other had been 

• 

taken in’ there, or that they knew anything of case. 
Though the girl was sought for carefully by the Police, and by 
all the members of my Class, for nearly a fortnight, no trace of 
her or of the coachman or of any of the parties could be 
discovered / till one day from a cellar, through a grated 
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window, she called to one of my Class girls passing by, and 
begged her to run and let me know that she was contined 
there. At once, the directors of the City Mission were in- 
formed by me, and Police were sent to rescue her ; but on 
examining that house they found that she had been again 
removed. I'he occupiers denied all knowledge of where she 
had gone, or who had taken her away from their lodging. All 
other efforts failed to find her, till she was left at the Poor 
House door, far gone in dropsy, and soon after died in that 
last refuge of the destitute and forsaken. 

Anonymous letters were now sent, threatening my life ; and 
I was publicly cursed from the altar by the priests in Aber- 
cromby Street Chapel. I’he directors of the Mission, fearing 
violence, advised me to leave Glasgow for a short holiday, 
and even offered to arrange for my l)eing <i.aken for 'work in 
Pklinljurgh for a year, tliat tlie fanatical passions of ihe Irish 
Papists might have time to subside. But I refused to leave 
my work. I went on conducting it all as in the past. The 
worst thing that happened was, that on rushing one day past a 
row of houses occupied exclusively by Papists, a stone thrown 
from one of them cut me severely above the eye, and I fell 
stunned and bleeding. AVhen 1 recovered and scraml)led to 
my feet, no person of course that could be suspected wan to be 
seen ! The d(k:tor liaving dressed the wound, it rapidly healed, 
and after a short confinement I resumed my work and my 
studies without any further serious annoyance. Aucmp^;s were 
made more than once, in these Papist closes, and I believe by 
the I^apists tlicmsclves, to pour pails of boiling water on my 
head, over window\s and down dark stairs, but in every 'case I 
maryellously escaped ; and as I would not turn coward, their 
malice tired itself out, and they ultimately left me entirely at 
peace. Is not this a feature of the lower Irish, and especially 
Popish population ? I.et them see that l)ullying makes you 
afraid, and they will brutally and cruelly misuse you ; but defy 
then\ fearlessly, of take them by the nose, and they will crouch 
like ^vdielps beneath your feet. Is there anything in their 
religion that accounts for this? Is it not a .system of alter- 
nating tyranny on the one part, and terror, abject terror, on 
the other? 
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About this same time there was an election of Elders for 
Dr. Symington\s congregation, and I was l>y an almost unani 
mous vote chosen for that office. For years now 1 had been 
attached to them as City Missionary for their district, and many 
friends urged me to accept the eldership, as likely to increase 
my usefulness, and give me varied experience for my future 
work. My dear father, also, himself an Elder in the congrega- 
tion at Dumfries, advised me similarly ; and though very young, 
comparatively, for such a post, I did accept the office, and con- 
tinued to act as an Elder and memlicr of Dr. Symington’s Kirk 
Session, till liy and-bye 1 was ordained as a Missionary to the 
New Hebrides — where the great lot of my life had been cast 
by the Lord, as yet unknown to me. 

All through my City Mission period, 1 was painfully carrying 
on my studies, fir*st at the University of (Glasgow, and thereafter 
at the Reformed Presbyterian Divinity^ Hall ; and also medical 
classes at the Andersonian College. With the exception' of 
one session, when failure of health broke me down, 1 struggled 
patiently on through ten years. Mdie work was hard and most 
exacting ; and if 1 never attained the scholarship for which I 
thirsted — being but poorly grounded in my younger days — I 
yet had much of the Idcssed Master’s presence in all my efforts, 
whicli many better scholars sorely lacked ; and I was sustained 
by the lofty aim which lairned all these years bright within my 
soul, namely, — to be qualified as a preadier of tlie (h)spel of 
Christ* to be owned and used by Him for the salvation of 
perishing men. 
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Tlic Wail of the 1 Icathcn. — A Missionary Wanted, - Two Souls on the 
Altar. Lions in the I'ath. -The Old Folks at Home. Successors in 
(Iretni Strtxt Mission. Old Orecn Street 1 lands. A Father in Ood. 

H appy in my work as I felt, and successful by the blessing 
of (lod, yet T continually heard, and civiefly during my 
last years in tlte Divinity Hall, the wail of the perishing Pleathen 
in the South vSeas ; and 1 saw that few were caring for them, 
while I well knew that many would be ready to take up my 
work in Calton, and carry it forward perhaps with more 
efficiency than myself. Without revealing the state of my 
jnind to any person, this was the supreme subject of my daily 
meditation and prayer ; and this also led me to enter upon 
those medical studies, in which I purposed taking full 
course ; l:)ut at the dose of my third year, an incident occurred, 
which led me at once to offer myself for the Foreign Mission 
field. 

( 

"Phe Keformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in which 
I had been brought up, had been advertising for another Mis- 
sionary to join the Rev. John Inglis in his grand work in tlie 
New Hebrides. Dr. Bates, the excellent convener of the 
Heathen Missions Committee, was deeply grieved, because for 
two their appeal had failed. At length, the Synod, after 

much prayer and consultation, felt the claims of the Heathen 
so urgently pre.ssed upon them by the Lord's repeated calls, 
that they resolved to cast lots, to discover whether God would 
thus select any Minister to be relieved from his home-charge, 
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and designated as a Missionary to the South Seas. Each 
member of »Synod, as I was informed, agreed to hand in, after 
solemn appeal to God, the names of tlie three best rjualified in 
his esteem for such a work, and he who had the clear majority 
was to be loosed from his Congregation, and to proceed to the 
Mission field — or the first and second highest, if two could \)0 
secured. Hearing this debate, and feeling an intense interest 
in these most unusual proceedings, I rememl)er yet the hushed 
solemnity of the prayer before the names were handed in. I 
remember the strained silence that held the Assembly wdiile 
the scrutinizers retired to examine the papers ; and I i emernber 
how tears blinded rny eyes when they returned to announce 
that the result was so indecisive, that it was clear that the J .ord 
had not in that way provided a Missionary. The cause was 
oncetigain solcninly laid before (iod in t)raycr, and a c:loud of 
sadness appeared to fall over all the Synod. 

The l.ord kept saying within me, ‘‘ Since none better quali- 
tied can be got, rise and offer yourself! ’’ Almost overi)o\ver“ 
ing was the impulse to answer aloud, “ Mere am I, seitd rne.’^ 
lUit I was dreadfully afraid of mistaking my mere human 
emotions for the Avill of God. So 1 resolved to make it a 
subject of close delil)eration and |)rayer for a few days longer, 
and to look at the i)ro[)osal from every possible aspect, be- 
sides, I was keenly solicitous al)OUt the effect upon the hun- 
dreds of y(;ung people and otiicrs, now' attached to all iny 
ClasF^'s and Meetings ; and yet I felt a growing assurance that 
this was the call of God to His servant, and that He who \v:is 
willing to employ me in the w'ork abroad, was both able and 
willii^g to |)rovidc for the on-carrying of my wf>rlv at home. 
The wail and the claims of the Heathen were constantly 
sounding in my ears. I saw them perishing for lack of the 
knowledge of the true God and If is Son Jesus, while my 
Green Street people had the open Bible and all the }neans of 
grace within easy reach, which, if they rejected, they did 
wilfully, and at their own peril. None seemed pri^fxired for 
the Heathen field ; many were ca[)able and ready for the 
Calton service. My ]nedical studies, as well as my literary 
and divinity training, had specially (jualificd me in some ways 
for the Foreign field, and from every aspect at which I could 
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look the whole facts in the face, the voice within me sdiinded 
like a voice from God. 

It was under good Dr, Bates of West Campbell Street that 
I had begun my career in Glasgow — receiving £ 2 ^ per annum 
for district visitation in connection with his Congregation, along 
with instruction under Mr. Hislop and his staff in the Free 
Church Normal Seminary — and oh, how Dr. Bates did rejoice, 
and even weep for joy, when I called on him, and offered 
myself for the New Hebrides Mission ! I returned to my 
lodging with a lighter lieart than I had for some time enjoyed, 
feeling that nothing so clears the vision, and lifts up the life, 
as a decision to move forward in what you know to be entirely 
the will of the Lord, I said to my fellow-student, who had 
chummed with me all through our course at college, “I have 
been away signing my banishment (a ratlK;*!* trifling v:ay of 
talk for such an occasion). ‘‘ I have offered myself as a Mis- 
sionary for the New Hebrides.’^ 

After a long and silent meditation, in which he seemed lost 
in fitr* wandering thoughts, his answer was, “If they will accept 
of me, I am also resolved to g(j ! 

I said, “ Will you write the Convener to that effect, or let 
me do so ? ” 

He replied, “You may.^’ 

A few minutes later his letter of offer was in the post office. 
Next morning, Dr. Bates called upon us early, and after a long 
conversation, commended us and our future work to the,. Lord 
God in fervent prayer. 

This fellow-student, Mr. Joseph Copeland, had also for some 
lime been a very successful City Missionary in the Camlkchie 
district, while attending along with me at the Divinity* Hall. 
The leading of God, whereby we both resolved at the same 
time to give ourselves to the Foreign Mission field, was 
wholly unexpected by us, as we had never once spoken to each 
other al^out going abroad. At a meeting of the Foreign 
^lissions^ommittee, held immediately thereafter, both were, 
after due deliberation, formally accepted, on condition that we 
passed successfully the usual examinations required of candi- 
dates for the Ministry. And for the next twelve months vve 
were placed under a special committee for advice as to medical 
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experience, acquaintance with the rudiments of trades, and 
anything else which might be thought useful to us in the 
Foreign tield. 

When it became known that I was preparing to go abroad 
as Missionary, nearly all were dead against the propt)sal, except 
Dr. Bates and my fellow-student. My dear father and mother, 
however, when I consulted them, characteristically replied, 
that they had long since given me away to the Lord, and in 
this matter also would leave me to (lod^s‘ disposal.^' From 
other quarters we Avere besieged with the strongest opposition 
on all sides. Even Dr. Symington, one of my i)r()fessors in 
divinity, and the beloved Minister in connection with whose 
congregation I had wrought so long as a City Missionary, and 
in whose Kirk Session 1 had for years sat as an IClder, repeat- 
edly Ui'ged me t <3 remain at home. He argued, that Creen 
Street Cluirch was doi!l)tless the spliere for whidi (lod liad 
given ^me peculiar (jualifications, and in which lie had so 
largely blessed my labours; tliat if 1 left those now attending 
my Classes and Meetings, they might ])e scattered, and many 
of them would pr()l)ab]y fall away ; that I was leaving certainty 
for uncertainty--- work in Avhidt Cod had made me greatly 
useful, for work in which 1 might fail to 1)c useful, and only 
throw away my life amongst Cannibals.’^ 

I replied, that my mind was finally resolved ; that, though 
1 loved my work and my peo[)le, yet I felt that I could leave 
them lo the care of Jesus, Avho would soon [>r<)vide them a 
better pastor than I ; and tliat, with regard to my life amongst 
the (ainnilials, as 1 liad only once to die, [ wxis crontent to leave 
the time and place and means in the hand of Cod, who had 
already marvellously [ireserved me when visiting cliolera patients 
and the fever-stricken poor ; on that score I had positively no 
further concern, having left it all absolutely to the Lord, wliom 
I sought to serve and honour, wliether in life or by death.’' 

The house connected with my Creen .Street Churcli was ^ 
now offered to me for a Manse, and any reasonable saijiry that 
I cared to ask (as against the promised ^' 1:20 [ler annum for 
the far-off and dangerous New Hebrides), on condition that I 
would remain at home. I cannot honestly say that such offers 
or opposing influences proved a heavy trial to me; they rather 
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tended to confirm my determination that the path of duty was 
to go al)road. Amongst many who sought to deter me, was 
one dear old Christian gentleman, whose crowning argument 
always was, “The (Jannil)als ! you will be eaten by (."annibals ! 

At last I replied, “ Mr. Dickson, you are advanced in years 
now, and your own jjrospect is soon to be laid in the grave, 
there to be eaten by worms ; I confess to you, that if I can 
but live and die serving and honouring the Lord Jesus, it will 
make no difference to me whether 1 am eaten by Cannibals 
or by worms; and in the (beat Day my resurrection body 
will arise as fair as yours in the likeness of our risen Redeemer.” 

The old gentleman, raising his hands in a deprecating 
attitude, left the room exclaiming, “ After that I have nothing 
more to say ! ” 

My dear (been Street people grieved (Txcessively *\at the 
thought of my leaving them, and daily pled with me tq remain. 
Indeed, the opposition was so strong from nearly all, and 
many of them warm Christian friends, that .1 was sorely 
tempted to question whether I was carrying out the Divine 
will, or only some headstrong wish of my own. This also 
caused me much anxiety, and drove me close to Cod in prayer. 
Ikit again every doubt would vanish, when I clearly saw that 
all at home had free access to the l)i1)le and tVie means of 
grace, with Cospel light shining all around them, while the 
poor Heathen were perishing, without even the chance of 
knowing all Cod’s love and mercy to men. Conscience said 
louder and clearer every day, “ I .cave all these results with 
Jesus your Lord, Avho said, ‘Co ye into all the world, [)reach 
the Cospel to every creature, and lo ! 1 am with you ^tway.’” 
The,se words kei)t ringing in my ears ; these were our 
marching orders. 

Some retorted upon me, “ There are Heathen at home ; 
let us seek and save, first of all, the lost ones perishing at our 
doors.” M'his I felt to be most true, and an appalling fact i 
but J ^.nfiiilingly observed that those who made this retort 
neglected these Jiome Heathen themselves ; and so the 
ol)jection, as . from tliem, lost all its power. 'They would 
ungrudgingly spend more on a fashionable party at dinner or 
tea, on concert or ball or theatre, or on some ostentatious 
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display, or worldly and selfish indulgence, ten times more, 
perhaps in a single day, than they would give in a year, or in 
half a lifetime, for the conversion of the whole Heathen World, 
either at home or abroad. 01>jections from all such peo[)le 
must, of course, ahvays count for nothing among men to 
whom spiritual things are realities. For these people them- 
selves— I do, and always did, only pity them, as God’s stewards, 
making such a miserable use of lime and money entrusted to 
their care. 

On meeting with so many ol)structing inlluences, I again 
laid the whole matter l)efore my dear parents, and their reply 
was to this effect : — “ Heretofore we feared to bias you, but 
now \ve must tell you why we praise (iod for the decision to 
which you have l)een led. Your father’s heart was set uj)(.)M 
being*a Ministei^j but other claims forced him to give it up. 
When );,ou were given to them, your father and mother laid 
you upon the altar, their first-born, to lie conscc'ratcd, if God 
i?aw fit, as a Missionary of the Cross ; and it has l)ecn their 
constant prayer that you might be prepared, qualified, and 
led to this very decision ; and we pray with all our heart that 
the Lord may accept your offering, long sjiare you, and give 
you many souls from the Heathen World for your liirc.” 
From that moment, every doubt as to my path of duty for 
ever vanished. I saw' the hand of (iod very* visibly, not only 
preparing me for, but now' leading me to, the r'oreign Mission 
field, r 

‘Well did I know' that the sympathy and prayers of my dear 
[larcnts were w'armly ivith me in all my studies and in all my 
Missu^n wajrk ; liut for my education tliey could, of course, 
give me no money hel[). All through, on the contrary, it was 
my pride and joy to help them, lieing the eldest in a family 
of eleven ; thougli I here most gladly and gratefully record 
that all my brothers and sisters, as tliey grew up and began 
to earn a living, took llieir full share in this same blessed^ 
privilege. I'irst, I assisted them to [uirchase the fawdly cow, 
w'ithout whose invaluable aid my ever-memoral)le mother never 
could have reared and fed her numerous flock ; tlien, 1 paid 
for them the house-rent and the cow'^s grass on tlie Lank Hill, 
till some of the others were more able, and relieved me l)y 
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paying these in my stead; and finally, I helped to pay the 
school-fees and to provide clothing for the younger ones~in 
short, I gave, and gladly, what could possibly be saved out of 
my City Mission salary of ultimately advanced to 

per annum. Self educated thus, and without the help of one 
sliilling from any other source, readers will easily imagine that 
1 had many a staggering difficulty to overcome in my long 
curriculum in Arts, J )ivinity, and Medicine ; but Ood so 
guided me, and blessed all my little arrangements, that I 
never incurred one fiirthing of ])crsonal debt. 

There was, however, a lieavy burden always pressing upon 
me, and crushing my spirit from the day I left iny home, 
which liad been thus incurred. dlic late owner of the 
Dalswinton estate allowed, as a prize, the cottager who had 
the tidiest house and most l)eautifnl llower-girrden to sk rent- 
free. Fur several years in succession, my (.)1(1 seafaring grand- 
father won this prize, partly by his own handy skill, partly by 
his wife’s joy in (lowers. Unfortunately no clearance-receipt 
had i>een asked or given for tliese rents the proprietor and 
his cottars treating each other as friends, rather than as men 
of business. The new heir, unexpectedly succeeding, found 
himself in need of money, and threatened prosecution for such 
rents as arrears, 'riie money had to be borrowed. A money- 
lending lawyer gave it at usurious interest, on condition of my 
father also Ijccoming responsible for interest and principal. 
Tills burden hung like a millstone around my grandfather’s 
neck till the day of his death ; and it tVieii liecame suspended 
round my father’s neck alone. M'iie lawyer, on liearing of 
my giving up trade and entering upon study, threateifed to 
prosecute my father for the capital, unless my name were 
given along with his for security. ICvery shilling that I or 
any of our family could save, all through these ten years, went 
to pay off that interest and gradually to reduce the capital ; 
and this burden wc managed, amongst us, to extinguisli just 
on the of my departure for the South Seas. Indeed, one 
of the* purest joys connected with that time was that I received 
my first Foreign Mission salary and outfit money in advance, 
and could send home a sum sufficient to wipe out the last 
penny of a claim by that money-lender or by any one else 
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against my beloved parents, in connection with the noble 
struggle they had made in rearing so large a family in sternly- 
noble Siiottish independence. And that joy was hallowed by 
the knowledge that my other brothers and sisters were now 

• both willing and able tc^ do more than all that would in future 
l)e required — for we stuck to each other and to the old folks 
like burs, and had all things in common,” as a family in 
Christ — and I knew that never again, howsoever long they 
might be spared through tire [)eacefiil autumn of life, would 
the dear old father and mot tier la<'k any joy or comfort that 
the willing hands and loving hearts of all their ('hildren could 
singly or unitedly provide. For all this 1 did praise the Lord ! 
It consoled me, beyond description, in parting from them, 
probably for ever, in this world at least. 

The • Directors ^of Clasgow City Mission, along with the 
Croat Hamilton Street congregation, had made every effort to 
find a su]tal)le successor me in my (heen Street work, but 

* in vain. Despairing of success, as no inexperienced worker 
could with any hope undertake it, Rev. Mr. Caic, the siqier- 
intendenl, felt moved to aptieal to my brother Walter, -then 
in a good business situation in the city, who had been of late 
closely associated witli me in all my undertakings,- if he 
woiikl not come to the rescue, devote himself to tlie Mission, 
and i)rej)are for tlie Holy Ministry. My brother resigned a 
good position and excellent prospects in the lousiness world, 
set himself to carry forward the (irecn Street M ission, and did 
so with abundant energy and manifest l)]essing, ])ersevered in 
his studies dLS|)ite a long-continued illness, and became an 
honomVd Minister of the (ios[)el, in the Reformed [hx'sl)yterian 
Church first of all, and thereafter in the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

On my brotlier withdrawing from ( rreen Street, Cod jirovided 
for the district a devoted young Minister, admirably adapted 
for the work, Rev. John Edgar, M.A., who succeeded in 
drawing together such a body of people that they hwed off 
and built a new church in I.andressy Street, which is now, 
l)y amalgamation, known as the Barrowfield Free ("hurch of 
Glasgow. For that fruit too, while giving ail praise toother 
devoted workers, wc bless God as we trace the history of the 
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Green Street Mission. Let him that soweth and him that 
reapeth rejoice unfeignedly together ! The spirit of the old 
(xreen Street workers lives on too, as I have already said, in 
the new Halls erected close thereby ; and in none more con- 
spicuously than in the son of tny staunch patron and friend, 
another Thomas Tinnie, who in Foundry Boy meetings and 
otherwise devotes the consecrated leisure of a busy and pros- 
perous life to the direct personal service of his Lord and 
Master. The blessing of Jehovah God l)e ever upon that 
place, and upon all who there seek to win their fellows to the 
love and service of Jesus Christ ! 

Wlien I left Glasgow, many of the young men and women 
of my Classes would, if it had ]>ee]i possible, have gone with 
me, to live and die among the Heatlien. Though chiefly 
working girls and lads in trades and mills, their deep interest 
led them to unite their |)ennies and six{)ences, and to^ buy web 
after web of calico, print, and woollen stuffs, which they them- 
selves shaped and sewed into diresses for the women, and kilts 
and pants for men, on the New Hebrides. 'Bhis continued to 
be re|>eated year by year, long after 1 had left them ; and to 
this day no box from Glasgow goes to the New Hebrides 
Mission which does not contain article after article from one 
or other of the old Green Street hands. I do certainly 
anticipate that, when they and I meet in Glory, those days in 
which w'e learned the joy of Christian service in the Green 
Street Mission Halls will form no unwelcome theme of holy 
and hap[)y converse ! 

That al)]e and devoted Minister of the Gospel, Dr. Bates, 
the Convener of llie Heathen Missions, liad taken thc^Tieepest 
and most fatherly iuterest in all our preparations. On the 
morning of our final examinations he was confined to l)ed 
wdth sickness, yet could not be content witliout sending his 
daughter to wait in an adjoining room near the Presbytery 
House, to learn the result, and instantly to ('arry him word. 
When^she, hurrying home, informed him that we l)Otli had 
passed successfully, and that the day of our ordination as 
Missionaries to the New Helirides had lieen appointed, the 
a|)OstoIic old man praised God for tlic glad tidings, and said 
his work was now done, and that lie could depart in peace — 
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havinf^ seen two devoted men set apart to preach tlie Ciosj^el 
to these dark and bloody Islands, in answer to his i)rayers 
and tears for many a day. 'rhereafter he rapidly sank, and 
soon fell asleep in Jesus. Me was from the first a very 
precious friend to me, one of the ablest Ministers our Churcli 
ever had, l)y far the warmest advocate of her l^'oroign Missions, 
and altogether a most attractive, white -souled, and noble 
specimen of an aml)assador for Christ, beseeching men to be 
reconciled to God. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NEIV HEBRIDES. 

A.T>. 1857 - 1858. 33~--34. 

License and Ordination. -'At Sea. — From Melbourne to Aneityum.— 
Settlement on Tanna. Our Mission Stations. — Diplomatic Chiefs.— 
Painful First Impressions, l^loody Scenes. 17ie Widow's Doom. 

O N the first of December, 1857, the other Missionary- 
designate and I were “ licensed as preachers of the 
(rospel. I'hereafter we spent four months in visiting and 
addressing nearly every Congregation and Sabbath School in 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, that the people 
might see us and know us, and thereby take a personal interest 
in our work. That idea was certainly excellent, and might 
well be adapted to the larger C’hurches, by allocating one 
Missionary to each Province or to so many Presbyteries, 
sending him to address these, and training them to regard 
him as their Missionary and his work as theirs. On the 
23rd March, 1858, in Dr. Symington's church, Glasgow, in 
presence of a mighty crowd, and after a magnificent sermon 
on Come over and hcli) us,” we were solemnly ordained as 
Ministers of the Gospel, and set apart as Missionaries to the 
New Plebrides. On the i6th April, 1858, we left the Tail of 
the Bank at Greenock, and set sail in the Chitha for the 
Foreign Mission field. 

Our voyage to Melbourne was rather tedious, but ended 
prosperously, under ( iaptain Broadfoot, a kindly, brave-hearted 
Scot, who did everything that was possible for our comfort. 
He himself led the singing on lioard at Worship, which was 
always charming to me, and was always regularly conducted- — 
on deck when the weather was fair, below when it was rough. 

62 
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I was also permitted to conduct Bible Glasses amongst both 
the crew and the passengers, at times and i)laces ap})roved of 
by. the Captain — in which tliere was great joy. Nearly thirty 
years after, when 1 returned the second time to Scotland, a 
gentleman of good position, and the hither of a large family 
in the West, saluted me warmly at the close of one of my 
meetings, and reminded me that he was my precentor in the 
Bible Class on board the Clutha ! It was gratifying to hear 
him say that he had never forgotten the scene and the lessons 
there. 

Arriving at Melliourne, we were welcomed by Rev. Mr. 
Moor, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel AVilson, and Mr. VV^right, all 
Reformed Presbyterians from Geelong. Mr. Wilson's two 
children, Jessie and Donald, had been under our care during 
the vo'^^age ; and •my young wife and I went with them for a 
few days on a visit to Geelong, while Mr. Copeland remained 
on board the Clutha to look after our l)oxes and to watcli for 
any opportunity of reaching our destination on tlie Islands. 
He heard tliat an American shi[), the Francis P. was 

sailing from Mell)ourne to Penang ; and the Ca[)Lain agreed 
to land us on Aneityum, New Hebrides, with our two l)oats 
and fifty l)oxes, for ^100. W'e got on board on the 12th 
August, but such a gale l)Iew that we did not sail till the 17th. 
On tile Clutha all was quiet, and good order jirevailed \ in the 
F, F. Sage all was noise and prohinity. d'he Captain said he 
kept his second mate for the purpose of swearing at the men 
and knocking them about. The voyage was most disagrcealile 
to all of us, but fortunately it lasted only twelve days. On the 
29th were close up to Aneityum ; but tlie Cajitain refused 
to land us, even in his boats; some of us suspecting that his 
men were so badly used, that had they got on shore they 
would never have returned to him ! In any case he had 
beforehand secured his ^100. 

He lay off tlic island till a trader’s lioat pulled across to sec 
what we wanted, and by it we sent a note to Dr. Geddie, one 
of the Missionaries there. Early next morning, Monday, he 
arrived in his ]:)oat, accompanied by Mr. Mathieson, a newly- 
arrived Missionary from Nova Scotia; bringing also Catitain 
Anderson in the small Mission schooner, the John Knox^ and 
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a large Mission boat called the Columbia^ well manned with 
crews of able and willing Natives. ()iir fifty l)oxes were soon 
on board the /c/?;/ Kfiox^ the Columbia^ and our own Ijoats — 
all being heavily loaded and built up, except those that had 
to be used in pulling the others ashore. Dr, (leddie, Mr. 
Mathieson, Mrs. Paton, and 1 were perched among the boxes 
on the John Knox, and had to hold on as liest we could. On 
sheering off from the K F. Sage, one of her davits caught and 
broke the mainmast of the little Johoi Knox by the deck ; and 
I saved my wife from being crushed to death by its fall, through 
managing to swing her instantaneously aside in an apparently 
impossible manner. It did graze Mr. Mathieson, but he was 
not hurt. 'Fhc John Knox, already overloaded, was thus cpiite 
disabled ; we were aliout ten miles at sea, and in imminent 
danger ; but the Ca[)tain of the F. P, SagA heartlessly sailed 
away, and left us to struggle with our fate. 

We drifted steadily in the direction of Tanna, an island of 
Cannibals, wdierc our goods would have been plundered and 
all of us cooked and eaten. Dr. Deddie’s boat and mine 
had the John Knox in tow ; and Mr. ( 'opeland, with a crew of 
Natives, was struggling hard with his boat to pull the Columbia 
and her load towards Aneityum. As Cod mercifully ordered 
it, though wc had a stiff trade wind to pull against, we had a 
comparatively calm sea; yet we drifted still to leeward, till Dr. 
Inglis going round to the harl^oiir in his boat, as he had heard 
of our arrival, saw us far at sea, and hastened to our rescue. 
All tlic l)oats now, with their willing Native crews, got fastened 
to our schooner, and to our great joy she began to move ahead. 
After pulling for hours and hours, under the scorching Vays of 
a tropical sun, wc were all safely landed on shore at Aneityum, 
about six o’clock in the evening of August 30th, just four 
months and fourteen days since we sailed from Creenock. We 
got a hearty w^elcomc from the Missionaries’ waves, Mrs, 
Ceddie, Mrs. Inglis, and Mrs. Mathieson, and from all our 
new friends, the Christian Natives of Aneityum ; and the great 
danger in which both life and property had been placed at the 
close of our voyage, made us praise Cod all the more that He 
had brought us to this quiet resting-place, around which lay 
the Islands of the New Hebrides, to which our eager hearts 
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had looked forward, and into which we entered now in the 
name of the Lord. 

Mr. Copeland, Mrs. Paton, and I went round the island to 
Dr. Inglis's Station, where we were most cordially received 
^ and entertained by his dear lady, and by the Christian Natives 
there. As he was making several additions to his house at 
that time, we received for the next few weeks our first practical 
and valuable training in Mission house-building, as well as in 
higher matters. Soon after, a meeting was called to consult 
about our settlement, and, by the advice and with the con- 
currence of all, Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson Iroin Nova Scotia 
were located on the south side of Tanna, at Umairarekar, now 
Kwamera, and Mrs. Paton and I at Port Resolution, on the 
same island. At first it was agreed that Mr. Copeland should 
l)e placied along with us ; but owing to the weakly state of Mrs. 
Mathieson’s health, it was afterwards resolved that, for a time 
at least, Mr. Copeland should live at either Station, as might 
seem most suitable or most requisite. Till the close of the 
sailing season, his time was spent chiefly in the Jo/m Knox, 
helping Captain Anderson in loading and disloading the wood 
and house-building materials betwixt Ancityum and Tanna; 
while I was occupied chiefly with the house-building and 
preparatory arrangements. 

Dr. Inglis and a number of his most energetic Natives 
accompanied us to Kwamera, Tanna. 'J'here we purchased a 
site for Mission lloiisc and Church, and laid a stone founda- 
tion, and advanced as far as practicable the erection of a dwell- 
ing for Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson. Thence we proceeded to 
Port Resolution, Tanna, and similarly purchased a site, and 
advanced, to a forward stage, the house which Mrs. Paton and 
I were to occupy on our settlement there. lame for plaster- 
ing had to be burned in kilns from the coral rocks ; and thatch, 
for roofing with sugar-cane leaf, had to be prepared by the 
Natives at both Stations before our return ; for which, as for all 
else, a price was duly agreed u})on, and was scrupulousif paid. 
Unfortunately we learned, when too late, that both houses 
were too near the shore, exposed to unwholesome miasma, and 
productive of the dreaded fever and ague, — the most virulent 
and insidious enemy to all Europeans in those Southern Seas. 

5 
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At V)oth Stations, but especially at Port Resolution, we found 
the Natives in a very excited and unsettled state. Threatened 
wars kept them in constant terror — war betwixt distant tribes, 
or adjoining villages, or nearest neighbours. The Chiefs, at 
both Stations, willingly sold sites for houses, and appeared to 
desire Missionaries to live amongst them ; but perhaps it was 
witli an eye to. the axes, knives, fishhooks, blankets, and 
clothing, wliich tliey got in payment, or hoped for in plunder, 
rather than from any thirst for the Gospel, as they were all 
Savages and C'annibals. 'Flicy warily declined to promise 
protection to the M’lssion families and the leach e rs ; but they 
said they would not themselves do tliem any harm, though 
they could not say what the Inland people might do; — not a 
bad specimen of di[)lomacy, leaving an open door for any 
future emergency, and neither better noii worse tlmn the 
methods by which the civilized European nations make and 
lireak their treaties in |)eacc and in war ! Such tiromises meant, 
and were intended to mean, nothing, lire Natives, both on 
Tanna, and on my second home at Aniwa, lielieved that they 
had kept their tiromise, if they indicted no injury with their 
own hands, even though they had hired others to do so. No 
Heathen thorc could be trusted one step beyond wliat appeared 
to be his own self-interest for the nonce ; and nothing con- 
ceivable was too base or cruel to be done?, if only it served his 
turn. The ‘‘depths of Satan/' outlined in the first chapter of 
the Romans^ were uncovered there before our eyes in the daily 
life of the peoi)le, without veil and without excuse. 

My drst impressions drove me, I must confess, to the verge 
of utter dismay. On beholding these Natives in their pifint and 
nakedness and misery, mylicart was as full of horror as of pity. 
Had 1 given up my much-l)clovcd work and my dear people in 
Glasgow', with so many delightful associations, to consecrate 
my life to these degraded creatures? Was it po.ssible to teach; 
them right and wrong, to Christianize, or even to civilize them ? 
But tfeat was only a passing feeling! I soon got as deeply 
interested in tliem, and in all that tended to advance them, 
and to lead them to the knowledge and love of Jesus, as ever 
I had been in my w’ork at Glasgow. We were surprised and 
delighted at the remarkable change produced on the Natives 
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of Aheityum through the instrumentality of Drs. Geddie and 
Inglis in so short a time; and we hoped, by prayerful per- 
severance in the use of similar means, to see the same work of 
God repeated on Tanna. Besides, the wonderful and blessed 
work done by Mrs. Inglis and Mrs. Geddie, at their Stations, 
filled our wives with the buoyant hope of l)eing instruments 
in the hand of God to produce an equally beneficent change 
amongst the savage women of Tanna. Mrs. Baton had been 
left with Mrs. Inglis to learn all she could from her of Mission 
work on the Islands, till I returned with T)r. Inglis from the 
house-building operations on Tanna ; during wdiich period 
Mr, and Mrs. Mathieson were also being instructed l)y Dr. and 
Mrs. Geddie. 

To the Tannese, Dr. Inglis and I were objects of curiosity 
and feSr; they Cifme crowding to gaze on our wooden and 
lime-plastered lioiise ; they chattered incessantly witli each 
other, and left tlie scene day after day with undisguised and 
increasing wonderment. Possibly they thought us ratlier mad 
tlian wise ! 

Party after party of armed men going and coming in a state 
of great excitement, we were informed that war was on foot ; 
but our Aneityumese 'Feachers were told to assure us tliat the 
Harbour people would only act on the defensive, and that no 
one would molest us at our work. One day two hostile tribes 
met near our Station ; high words arose, and old feuds were 
revived. The Inland people withdrew ; l)ut the Harbour 
people, false to their promises, flew to arms and rushed past us 
in pursuit of their enemies, ddic discharge of muskets in the 
adjoinif^ Inish, and the horrid yells of the Savages, soon 
informed us that they were engaged in deadly fights. Kxonte- 
ment and terror were on every countenance ; armed men 
rushed about in every direction, with feathers in their twisted 
hair, — with faces painted red, black, and white, and some, one 
cheek black, the other red ; others, the i>row white, tlie chin 
blue— in fact, any colour and on any part,- - the more grotesque 
and savage-looking, the higher the art ! Some of tlie women 
ran wdth their children to places of safety ; l)ut even then we 
saw' other girls and women, on the shore close by, chewing 
sugar-cane and chaffering and laughing, as if tlieir fathers and 
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brothers had been engaged in a country dance, instead of a 
bloody conflict. 

In the afternoon, as the sounds of the muskets and the 
yelling of the warriors came unpleasantly near to us, Dr. Inglis, 
leaning against a post for a little while in silent prayer, looked 
on us and said, “'rhe walls of Jerusalem w'cre built in troul)]ous 
times, and ;vhy not the Mission House on Tanna ? But let us 
rest for this day, and pray for these poor Heathen.” 

We retired to a Native house, that had been temporarily 
granted to us for rest, and there i)led before God for them all. 
The noise and the discharge of muskets gradually receded, as 
if the Inland people w'ere retiring ; and towards evening the 
people around us returned to their villages. We were after- 
wards mforined that five or six men had been shot dead ; that 
their l^odies had been carried Iry the conqueVors from the field 
of l)attle, and cooked and eaten tliat very night at a l.)oil ing 
spring near the Iiead of the bay, less than a mile from the spot 
w'here my house w^as being Iniilt. AV'e had also a more graphic 
illustration of the surroundings into wdiich w e had come, tlirough 
Dr. Inglis’s Aneityum boy, who accompanied us as cook. When 
our tea w'as wanted next morning, the boy could not be found. 
After a wdiile of great anxiety on our part, he returned, saying, 

Missi, this is a dark land. 'The people of this land do dark 
works. At the boiling spring they have cooked and feasted 
upon the slain. They have washed the blood into the w^ater ; 
they have l)atlied there, polluting everything. I cannot get 
pure wxiter to make your tea. What shall I do ? ” 

Dr. Inglis told him that he must try for w^ater elsewiiere, 
till the rains came and cleansed aw^ay the pollution ; i,^d tliat, 
mefinwhilc, instead of tea, w^e wamld drink from the cocoa-nut, 
as they had often done licfore. The lad w'as quite relieved. 
It not a little astonished us, howxver, to see that his mind 
regarded their killing and eating each other as a thing scarcely 
to be noticed, but that it wxis horrible that they should spoil 
the w^ater ! How much are even our deepest instincts the 
creatures of mere circumstances ! 1, if trained like him, w'ould 

probably have felt like him. 

Next evening, as we .sat talking about the people and the 
dark scenes around us, the quiet of the night was broken by a 
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wild wailing cry from the villages around, long-continued and 
unearthly. We were informed that one of the wounded men, 
carried liome from the battle, had just died ; and that they had 
strangled his widow to death, that her spirit might accompany 
him to the other world, and be his servant there, as she had 
l)een here. Now their dead ])odies were laid side by side, 
ready to l)e buried in the sea. Our hearts sank to think of 
all this happening within earshot, and that we knew it not ! 
Every new scene, every fresh incident, set more clearly before 
us the benighted condition and shoc'king cruelties of tliese 
Heathen people, and we longed to be al)le to speak to them of 
Jesus and the love of God. We eagerly tried to pick up every 
>vord of their language, that we might, in their own tongue, 
unfold to them the knowledge of the true God and of salvation 
from call these sin!?i through Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Inglis and J, with the help of the Natives from Aneityum, 
liaving accom})lished all that could be done for lack of lime 
and sawn wood to finish the new Mission House on Tanna, 
made an agreement with the Natives for knives, calico, and 
axes, to burn lime and prepare otlier things for our return. 
We then hastened back to Aneityum, that we might, if possible, 
get ready for settling on 'I'anna before the Rainy Season set 
in. I'hat was rapidly approaching, and it brings witli it dis- 
comfort and iinhealth to Europeans throughout all these 
Pacific Jsles.^' 


See Appendix B, “Notes 011 the Ntrw Mel)rides." 
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O UR .small Missionary schooner, the JoLn Knox, having 
no accommodation for lady passengers, and little for 
anybody else exce|)t the discomfort of lying on deck, we took 
advantage of a trader to convey ns from Aneityum to Tanna. 
I'he Cai.)tain kindly offered to take us and about thirty casks 
and boxes to Port Resolution for ^,'5, which we gladly accepted. 
After a few hours' sailitig, we were all safely landed on ’'1 anna 
on the 5th November, 1858. Dr. (ieddie went for a fortnight 
to Umairarekar, now known as Kwamcra, on the south side of 
'Fauna, to assist in the settlement of Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson, 
and to help in making their house habitable and comfpVtaljle. 
Mr. ^Copeland, Mrs. Paton, and I were left at Port Resolution 
to finish the building of our house tlierc, and work our way 
into the goodwill of the Natives as best wc could. On landing, 
we found the people to be literally naked and painted Savages ; 
they vvx're at least as destitute of ciotliing as Adam and Eve 
after tli» fall, when they sewed fig-leaves for a girdle ; and even 
more so, for the women wore only a tiny apron of grass, in 
some cases shaped like a skirt or girdle, the men an indescrib- 
able affair like a pouch or bag, and the children absolutely 
nothing whatever ! 

"mi-: 
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At first they came in crowds to look at us, and at everythitig 
we did or had. AVe knew nothing of their language ; we could 
not speak a single word to them, nor they to us. We looked 
at them, they at us ; we smiled, and nodded, and made signs to 
each other ; this was our first meeting and |)arting. One day 
I observ’ed two men, the one. lifting up one of our articles to 
the other, and saying, “ Nimgsi nari enu ? ” 

I conGludcd that he was asking, “AVhat is this?” Instantly, 
lifting a piece of wood, I said, “Nimgsi nari cnu?” 

They smiled and spoke to each other. I understood them 
to be saying, “ lie has got hold of our language now.” Then 
they told me their name for the tiling which I liad pointed to. 
I found that they understood my question, What is this? or, 
What is that ? and that I could now get from them the name 
of every visildc or tangible thing around us ! We carefully 
noted down every name they gave us, spelling all [)honctically, 
and also every strange sound we heard from them ; there- 
after, by painstaking comparison of different circumstances, 
tried to ascertain their meanings, testing our own guess l>y 
again cross-questioning the Natives. One day I saw two males 
approacl^^ig, when one, who was a stranger, pointed to me 
with his^finger, and said, “Se nangin?” 

Concluding that he was asking my name, I pointed to one 
of them witli my finger, and looking at the other, inquired, 
“Se nangin?” 

They smiled, and gave me their names. We were now able 
to get the names of jicrsons and things, and so our ears got 
familiarized with the distinctive sounds of their language ; and 
being i^iways keenly on the alert, we made extraordinary [pro- 
gress in attemjpting liits of conversation and in reducing ?heir 
speech for the first time to a written form- for the New Ileliri- 
deans had no literature, and not even the rudiments of an 
alphabet. I used to hire some of the more intelligent lads 
and men .to sit and talk with us, and answer our questions 
about names and sounds; but they so often deceived us, and 
we, doubtless, misunderstood them so often, that this course 
was not satisfixetory, till after we had gaiiied some knowledge 
of their language and its construction, and they themselves had 
become interested in helping us. Amongst our most interested 
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helpers, and most trustworthy, were two aged cliiefs — Nowar 
and Nouka— in many respects two of Nature’s no]:)lcst genllC’- 
men, kind at licart to all, and distinguished by a certain native 
dignity of bearing. But they were both under the leadership 
of the war-chief Miaki, a kind of devil-king over many villages 
and tribes. He and his brother were the recognised leaders 
in all deeds of darkness ; they gloried in bloodshedding, and 
in war, and in cannil)alism ; and they could always command 
a following of desperate men, who lived in or about their own 
village, and who were prepared to go anywhere and do anything 
at Miaki’s will. 

The Tannese had hosts of stone idols, charms, and sacred 
objects, which they abjectly feared, and in which they devoutly 
l)elieved. They were given up to countless superstitions, and 
firmly glued to their dark heathen practiced. Their worshi}) 
was entirely a service of fear, its aim being to propitiate this 
or that Evil Spirit, to prevent calamity or to secure revenge. 
They deified their chiefs, like the Romans of old, so that almost 
every village or trilie had its own Sacred Man, and some of 
them had many. They exercised an extraordinary influence 
for evil, these village or tribal jiricsts, and were believed to 
have the disposal of life and death through their sacred cere- 
monies, not only in their own tribe, l)ut over all the Islands. 
Sacred men and women, wizards and witches, received presents 
regularly to influence the gods, and to remove sickness, or to 
cause it by the Nahak, /.c., incantation over remains of food, 
or the skin of fruit, .such as banana, which the person has 
eaten on whom they wish to operate. 'IMiey also worshipped 
the spirits of departed ancestors and heroes, through their 
material idols of wood and stone, but chiefly of stone. They 
feared these .spirits and sought their aid ; especially seeking to 
propitiate those who presided over war and peace, famine and 
plenty, health and sickness, destruction and prosperity, life and 
death. Their whole worship was one of slavish fear ; and, so 
far as ever I could learn, they had no idea of a God of mercy 
or grace. 

Let me here give my testimony on a matter of some import- 
ance — that among these Islands, if anywhere, jnen might he 
found destitute of the faculty of worship, men absolutely without 
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idols, if such men exist under the face of ihc sky. Every- 
thing seemed to favour such a discovery; l.)ut tlie New 
Hel)rides, on the ('ontrary, are full of gods, 'fhe Natives, 
destitute of the knowledge of the true Ciod, are ceaselessly 
groping after Him, if perchance they may find Him. Not 
finding Him, and not being aide to live without some sort of 
(lod, they have made idols of almost everything : trees and 
groves, rocks and stones, springs and streams, insects and 
beasts, men and departed spirits, relics such as hair and 
finger nails, the heavenly bodies and the volcanoes ; in fact, 
every being and every thing within the range of vision or of 
knowledge has l)cen appealed to liy them as God, — clearly 
proving that the instincts of Humanity, however degraded, 
prompt man to worship and lean upon some Being or I'ower 
outside himself, cind greater than himself, in whom he lives 
and moves and has his being, and without the kn(.)wledgc (.)f 
whom his soul cannot find its true rest or its eternal life. 
Imperfect acquaintance with the language and customs of 
certain tril)es may easily have led early discoverers to proclaim 
that they have no sense of worship and no idols, because 
nothing of the kind is visilAe on the surface. But tlicre is a 
sort of freemasonry in Heathen Religions; they liave mysterious 
customs and syml)ols, wliich none even amongst themselves 
understand, exce|)t tlie priests and Sacred IMen. It pays tliese 

men to keep their dev'Otees in the dark and how mncli more 

to deceive a passing inquirer ! Nor need we hold up our 
hands in surprise at this ; it pays also nearer home to i)retcnd 
and t<2 perpetuate a mystery al)Out l)eads and crucifixes, holy 
water rifid relics — a state of mind not so very far removed from 
tliat of the South Sea islander, not disproving but niither 
strongly proving that, whether savage or civilized, man inusl 
either know the true God, or must find an idol to put in His 
place. 

Further, these very facts — that they did worshi{), that they 
believed in spirits of ancestors and heroes, and thfit they 
cherished many legends regarding those whom they had never 
seen, and handed these down to their children — and the fact 
that they had ideas about the invisible world and its inhabitants, 
made it not so hard as some might sup])Ose to convey to their 
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minds, once their language and modes of thought wereimder- 
stood, some clear idea of Jehovah God as the great uncreated 
Spirit Father, who Mimself created and sustains all that is. 
But it could not be done off-hand, or ])y a few airy lessons. 
The whole heart and soul and life had to l)e put into the enter- 
prise. The idea that man disobeyed God, and was a liillen 
and sinful creature, — the idea that God, as a Father, so loved 
man that lie sent His only Son Jesus to this earth to seek and 
to save him,-- "the idea that this Jesus so lived and died and 
rose from the dead as to take away man^s sin, and make it 
possible for men to return to God, and to be made into the 
very likeness of His Son Jesus, — and the idea that this Jesus 
will at death receive to the mansions of Glory every creature 
under heaven that loves and tries to follow Him, — these ideas 
had to l)e woven into their spiritual consciousness, Tiad to 
l)e(X)me the very warp and woof of their religion. But it could 
be done — that we believed because they were men, not beasts ; 
it had been done — that we saw in the converts on Aneityum > 
and our hearts rose to the task with a (jiicnchiess ho[)e ! 

The 'rannese called Heaven by the name Aneai ; and we 
afterwards discovered that this was the name of tive highest 
and most beautifully situated village on the island. Their best 
bit of Earth was to them the symbol and type of Heaven ; 
their Canaan, too, was a kind of prophecy of another country, 
even a heavenly Canaan. The fact tliat they had an Aneaij 
a promised land, opened their minds naturally to our idea of 
the iwomised land of the future, the Aneai of the Gospel hope 
and Hitlu The universal craving to know the great^T and 
more powerful gods, and to have them on their side, leiH them, 
wlujaiever we could speak their language, to listen eagerly to 
all our stories about tlie Jehovah God and His Son Jesus, and 
all the mighty works recorded in the Bil)le. But when we 
began to teach them tliat, in order to serve this Almighty and 
living Jehovah God, they must cast aside all their idols and 
leave At every heathen custom and vice, they rose in anger 
and cruelty against us, they persecuted every one that was 
friendly to the Mission, and passed us through the dreadful 
experiences to l.)e hereafter recorded. It was the old battle of 
History ; light had attacked darkness in its very stronghold, and 
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it almost seemed for a season that the light would he finally 
eclipsed, and that God's day would never dawn on Tanna ! 

My companion Missionary, Mr. Copeland, had to go to 
Aneityum and take charge of Dr. Inglis's Station, during the 
absence of that distinguished Missionary and his devoted wife, 
while carrying through the press at home the first ci^mplcte 
Aneityumese New Testament. He succeeded admirably in 
taking up and carrying forward all their work, and gave vital 
assistance in translating the Old d'estament into the language 
of Aneityum,. for his was an exact and scholarly mind. After 
their return, he similarly occupied the station of Dr. Geddie 
on another part of the same island, while he souglit re- 
invigoration in Nova Scotia on a well-merited furlough. There- 
after, he was placed on the island of Totuna ; and there, with 
Mns. Copeland, ht; lal>oured devotedly and zealously, till at 
last she died and Iris own health gave way to such an extent 
as compelled him to retire from the Mission field, lie found 
congenial employment in editing, with great acce[)tanec, the 
Sydney Presbyterian IFltnesSy and thercliy still furthering tlie 
cause of the Gospel and of Missions. 

A glance backwards over the story of the Gospel in the 
New ITcl)ridcs may hcl[) to bring my readers into touch with 
the events that arc to follow. 'I'he ever farnuiis names of 
Williams and Harris are associated with the earliest efforts to 
introduce Christianity amongst this group of islands in tlic 
South Pacific Seas. John AVilliams aud his young Missionary 
companion Harris, under the auspices of tlie l^ondon Mis- 
sionary Society, landed on J^hromanga on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 183^. Alas ! within a few minutes of their tuiieliing land, 
both were clubbed to death; and the savages |)roceede(l* to 
cook and feast upon their bodies. Thus were the New 
Hebrides baptized with the blood of Martyrs ; and Christ 
thereby told the whole Christian Avorld that hie claimed these 
Islands as His own. His cross must yet l)e lifted ii}), where 
the blood of His saints has been poured forth in His name! 
The poor Heathen knew not that they bad slain their best 
friends ; but tears and prayers ascended for them from all 
Christian souls, wherever the story of the martyrdom on Erro- 
manga was read or heard. 
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Again, therefore, in 1842, the London Missionary Society 
sent out Messrs, 'rurner and Nishet to pierce this kingdom of 
Satan. They placed their standard on our chosen island of 
I'annn, the nearest to Erromanga. In less than seven months, 
however, their persecution by the Savages became so dreadful, 
that we see them in a boat trying to escape by night with bare 
life. Out on that dangerous sea they would certainly have 
been lost, ])iit the Eyer-Merciful drove them back to land, and 
sent next morning a whaling vessel, which, contrary to custom, 
called there, and just in the nick of time. They, with all goods 
that could be rescued, were got safely on board, and sailed 
for Samoa. Say not their plans and prayers were baffled ; for 
(lod heard and abundantly blessed them there, beyond all 
their dreams. Dr. 'Furner has been specially used of God for 
educating many Native Teachers and Mtssionaries,*and in 
translating and publishing edition after edition of the Bible, 
besides giving them many other educational and religious books , 
in their own language ; — blessed work, in which, while I am 
writing these words, he and his gifted wife are still honourably 
and fruitfully engaged in the holy autumn of their days.'^' 

After these things, the London Missionary Society again 
and again ])laced Samoan Native 'Feachers on one or other 
island of the New Tlebrides; but their unheal thiness, compared 
with the more wholesome Samoa or Rarotonga, so afflicted 
them with the dreaded ague and fever, besides wdiat they 
endured from the inhospitable .Savages themselves, that no 
effective Mission work had l)een accomplished tliere till at last 
the rresl)yterian Missionaries wx're led to enter upon the 
scene. Christianity had no foothold anywhere on 4he New 
H(^l)rides, unless it wx're in the memory and the blood of the 
Martyrs of Erromanga. 

The Rev. John Gedclic and his wife, from Nova Scotia, 
W'ere landed on Aneityiim, the most southerly island of the 
New Hebrides, in 1848 ; and the Rev. John Inglis and his 
wife, trom Scotland, were landed on the other side of the 
same island, in 1852. An agent for the London Missionary 

* Alas, he has just fallen asleep ! And yet not Alas, for his work was 
nobly done, and his rest is sweet. — Editor^ May 1891. 
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Society, the Rev. T. Powell, accompanied Dr. Geddie for 
about a year, to advise as to his settlement and to assist in 
opening up the work. Marvellous as it may seem, the Natives 
on Aneityum showed interest in the Missionaries from the 
very first, and listened to their teachings ; so that in a few 
years Dr. Inglis and Dr. (Neddie saw about 3,500 Savages 
throwing away their idols, renouncing their Heathen customs, 
and avowing themselves to be worshippers of the true 
Jehovah God. Slowly, yet progressively, they unlearned their 
Heathenism \ surely and hopefully they learned Christianity 
and civilization. In course of time a simple form of Family 
Worship was introduced into and ol)served by every house- 
hold on the island ; God\s }>lessing was asked on every meal ; 
peace and public order were secured ; and projicrty was 
perfect^ safe imck:r the sanctifying and civilizing Gospel of 
Christ. And by-and-bye these Missionaries lived to see the 
whole Bible, which they and Mr. Copeland had so painfully 
translated, placed in the hands of the Aneityumese by the 
aid of the British and h'oreign Bil)le Society — tliat noblest 
handmaid of every Missionary enterprise. But how was this 
accomplislied ? As a boon of charity ? J.asten ! 

These poor Aneityumese, having glimpses of this Word of 
God, determined to have a Holy Bible in their own mother 
tongue, wherein before no book or page ever had l)een 
written in the history of their race. 'I'he consecrated brain 
and hand of their Missionaries kept toiling day and night in 
translating the book of God ; and the willing hands and feet 
of the Natives kept toiling through fifteen long l)ut unwearying 
years, planting and preparing arrowroot to i>ay the 1,200 
required to be laid out in the printing and publishing of the 
book. Year after year the arrowroot, too sacred to be used 
for their daily food, was set apart as the l.ord\s portion ; the 
Missionaries sent it to Australia and Scotland, where it was 
sold by private friends, and the whole proceeds consecrated to 
this purpose. On the comtiletion of the great undertal^ing by 
the Bible Society, it was found that the Natives had earned 
so much as to pay every penny of the outlay ; and their first 
Bibles went out to them, purchased with the consecrated toils 
of fifteen years ! Some of our friends may think that the sum 
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was large ; but I know, from experience, that if such a diffictiit 
job had been carried through the press and so bound by any 
other printing establishment, the expense would have been 
greater iar. One book of Scripture, printed by me in Mel- 
l)Oiirne for the An i wans at a later day, under the auspices of 
the Bible Society too, (x:>st eight shillings per leaf, and that 
was the cheapest style ; and this the Aniwans also paid for 
by dedicating their arrowroot to Ood. 

I.et those who lightly esteem their Bibles think on those 
things. Eight shillings for every leaf, or the labour and 
proceeds of fifteen ’years for the Bible entire, did not appear 
to these poor converted Savages too much to pay for that 
VV^ord of God, which had sent to them the Missionaries, which 
had revealed to them the grace of God in Christ, and which 
had opened their eyes to the wonders and ^^lories of ii.‘deem- 
ing love ! ’'IMicy had felt, and we had ol)served, that in all 
lands and amongst all branches of the human family, the Holy 
Bible is, wheresoever received and ol;)cyed, the power of God 
unto salvation ; it had lifted them out of savagery, and set 
them at the feet of tlie Lord Jesus. Oh that the pleasure- 
seeking men and women of the world could only taste and 
feel the real joy of those wlio know and l(;vc the true God — 
a heritage which the world and all that pertains thereto cannot 
give to them, l)ut which the poorest and humblest followers 
of Jesus i)iherit and enjoy! 

My first house on Tanna was on the old site occupied by 
Turner and Nisbet, near the shore for obvious reasons, and 
only a few feet above tide-mark. So was that of Mr. Mathie- 
son, luindy for materials and goods being landed, antj^ as we 
imagined, close to the healthy breezes of the sea. • Alas ! we 
had to learn by sad experience, like our brethren in all untried 
Mission fields. The sites proved to lie hot-beds for Fever 
and Ague, mine especially ; and much of this might have 
been escaj.)ed by building on the higher ground, and in the 
sweep •of the refreshing trade-winds. For all this, however, 
no one was to blame ; everything was done for the I^est, 
according to the knowledge then iiassessed. Our house was 
sheltered behind by an abrupt hill aljout two hundred feet 
high, which gave the site a feeling of cosiness. It was sur- 
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rounded, and much shaded, by beautifuJ bread-fruit trees, and 
very large cocoa-nut treCvS ; too largely beautiful, indeed, for 
they shut out many a healthy breeze that we sorely needed ! 
There was a long swamp at the head of the bay, and, the 
ground at the other end on which our house stood being 
scarcely raised perceptibly higher, the malaria almost con- 
stantly enveloped us. Once, after a smart attack of the fever,’ 
an intelligent Chief said tome, “Missi, if you stay here, you 
will soon die! No Tanna-man sleeps so low down as you 
do, in this damp weather, or he too would die. We sleep 
on the high ground, and the trade-wind keeps us well. You 
must go and sleep on the hill, and then you will have better 
health,” 

I at once resolved to remove my house to higlier ground, 
at the tMirliest pra«ticab!e moment; heavy though the under- 
taking would necessarily l)e, it seemed niy only hope of feeing 
able to live on tlie island. 

My dear young wife, Mary Ann Rol>son, -daughter of Peter 
Robson, lCs<piire, a well-known and lughly-esteemud gentleman, 

at Coldstream on the .Borders, and 1 were landed on d'anna 

on the 5th Novemljcr, 1858, in excellent health and full of 
all tender and holy hopes. On the T2th February, 1859, 
was confined of a son ; for two days or so both mother and 
child seemed to prosper, and our island-exile thrilled with 
joy ! But the greatest of sorrows was treading hard upon the 
lieels of that joy 1 My darling’s strengtli showed no signs of 
rallying. She had an attack of ague and fever, a few days 
before her continement ; on the third day or so thereafter it 
return<?d, and attacked her every second day with incrcasifig 
severity for a fortnight. Diarrluea ensued, and symptom^i of 
pneumonia, witli sliglit delirium at intervals; and then in a. 
moment, altogether iiiiexpedcdly, she died on tlie 31(1 Marcli. 
I'd crown my sorrows, and comidete my loneliness, the dear 
baby-boy, whom we had named after her father, Peter Robert 
Robson, was taken from me after one week’s sickness, 3 n the 
20th March. I. el those who have ever passed tii rough any 
similar darkness as of midnight feel for me ; as for all others, 
it would l)e more than vain to try to paint my sorrows ! 

I knew then, v^^hen too late, that our work had been entered 
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on too near the beginning of the Rainy vSeason. We were 
both, however, healthy and hearty ; and 1 daily pushed on 
with the house, making things hourly more comfortable, in 
the hope that long lives were before us l)oth, to be spent for 
Jesus in seeking the salvation of the perishing Heathen. Oh, 
the vain yet bitter regrets, that my dear wife had not been left 
on Aneityum till after the unhealthy Rainy Season ! But no 
one advised this course ; and she, high-spirited, full of buoyant 
hope, and afraid of being left behind me, or of me being 
left without her on Tanna, refused to allow the thing to be 
suggested. In our mutual inexperience, and with our hearts 
aglow for the work of our lives, we incurred this risk which 
should never have been incurred ; and I only refer to the 
matter thus, in the hope that others may take warning. 

Stunned by that dreadful loss, in entering upon this«-field of 
labour to which the ] .ord had Himself so evidently led me, 
my reason seemed for a time almost to give way. Ague and 
fever, too, laid a depressing and weakening hand upon me, 
continuously recurring, and reaching oftentimes the very height 
of its worst burning stages. But 1 was never altogether for- 
saken. 'riie ever-merciful l^ord sustained me, to lay the 
l)recious dust of my beloved Ones in the same quiet grave, 
dug for (them close by at the end of the house; in all of which 
last offices my own hands, despite breaking heart, had to take 
the principal share ! I Iniilt the grave round and round with 
coral blocks, and covered the top with beautiful white coral, 
broken small as gnavel ; and that spot became my sacred and 
rnuch-freciuentcd shrine, during all the following months and 
years when I laboured on for the salvation <.)f these ' savage 
Islginders amidst difficulties, dangers, and deatlis. Whenso- 
ever Tanna turns to the Lord, and is won for Christ, men in 
after-days will find the memory of that spot still green, — where 
with ceaseless prayers and tears I claimed that land for Cod 
in which I had buried my dead ” with faith and hope. But 
for Jc^Lis, and the fellowship He vouchsafed me there, I must 
have gone mad and died beside that lonely grave ! 

The organ of the Church to which we belonged, The Re- 
formed Presbyterian Magazine, j:)ublished the following words 
of condolence : — In regard to the death of Mrs. Baton, one 
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feeling of grief nnd regret will fill the hearts of all who knew 
her. To add a sentence to the singularly just and graceful 
tribute Mr. Inglis pays to tlie memory of the deceased, would 
only mar its pathos and effect. Such language, from one 
accustomed to weigh carefully every word he pens, bespeaks 
at once the rare excellences of her that is gone, as well as the 
heavy loss our Mission and our Church have sustained in her 
death. Her parents, who gave her I)y a double ba[)tism to 
the Lord, have this consolation, that her death may exert a 
more elevating and sanctifying influence for good, than the 
longest life of many ordinary Christians. Deep sympathy with 
Mr, Paton will pervade the Church, in the sore trial witli 
which he has been visited.'^ 

Dr. Inglis, my Ijrother Missionary on Aneityiim, wrote to 
the saiBC Magazine:- — “I trust all those who shed tears of 
sorrow on account of her early deatii will be enal)led in the 
exercise of faith and resignation to say, ‘ 'bhe Will of the l.a:)rd 
* be done ; the Lord gave and the l.ord Iiatli taken away : 
l)lessed l)e the Name of tlie Lord ! ^ 1 need not say liow 

deeply we sym})athize with her l)crcaved t)arents, as well as 
with her sorrowing husband. Py her death the Mj'ssion has 
sustained a heavy loss. W'e were greatly pleased with Mrs. 
Paton, during the period of our sliort inter(a>urse with her. 
Her mind, naturally vigorous, had been cultivated by a 
superior education. She was full of Missionary spirit, and 
took a deep interest in the Native women. This was seen 
further when she went to Manna, whertr, in less than three 
months, she had collected a class of eight females, who came 
regular^ to her to receive instruction. MMiere was about her 
a maturity of thought, a solidity of character, a loftiness of aim 
and purpose, rarely found in one so young. M'rained up in flie 
fear of the I^ord from childhood, like another Mary she had 
evidently chosen that good part, which is never taken away 
from those possessed of it. When she left this island, she 
had to all human appearance a long career of usefulnc^ and 
happiness on Earth before her, but the Lord has appointed 
otherwise. She has gone, as we trust, to her rest and her 
reward. MM\c I.ord has said to her, as He said to David, 
‘M'hou didst well in that it was in thine heart to build a House 

6 
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for My Name.’ Let us watch and pray, for our Lord cometh 
as a thief in the night/' 

The Missionaries assembled at Tanna, on April 27th, 1859, 
passed tlVe following resolution That this meeting deeply 
and sincerely sympathizes with Mr. Paton in the heavy and 
trying bereavement with which the Lord has seen meet to 
visit him in tlie death of his beloved wife and child; and the 
Missionaries record their sense of the loss this Mission has’ 
sustaincMl, in the early, sudden, and unexpected death of Mrs. 
Paton. Her earnest Christian character, her devoted Mission- 
ary spirit, her excellent education, her kind and obliging 
disposition, and the influence she was fiist acquiring over the 
Natives, excited expectations of great future usefulness. That 
tliey express their heartfelt sympathy with the parents and 
other relatives of the deceased ; that they recommend Mr. 
I\;it()n to [)ay a visit to Aneityum for (lie benetit of his bealtli ; 
that they commend him to the tender mercies of Him who 
was sent to comfort all who mourn ; and tluit they regard ‘ 
this striking dispensation of Cod’s providence as a loud call 
to themselves, to be more in earnest in attending to the state of 
their own souls, and more diligent in pressing the concerns of 
eternity on the minds of others.” 

Soon after tier death, the good r>ishop Selwyn called at Port 
.Resolution, Tanna, in his Mission Ship. He came on shore 
to visit me, accomjianicd liy the Rev. ). C. Patteson. I'hey 
had met M rs. Paton on Aneityum in tlie previous year soon 
after our arrival, and, as she was then the picture of perfect 
health, they also felt her loss very keenly. Standing with me 
beside the grave of mother and child, I weeping aloud* on his 
one hand, and I'atteson — afterwards the Martyr Brshop of 
Nakupu — soblung silently on the other, the godly Jh’shop 
Selwyn poured out his heart to Cod amidst sobs and tears, 
during which he laid his hands on my head, and invoked 
Heaven’s richest consolations and blessings on me and my 
trying labours. The virtue of that kind of Episcopal consecra- 
tion I did and do most warmly appreciate 1 They urged me 
by many appeals to take a trip with them round the Islands, 
as my life was daily in great danger from the Savages; they 
generously offered to convey me direct to x\neityum, or 
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wlierever I wished to go, as I greatly needed rest, and change. 
Etit, with a heart; full of gratitude to them, I yet resolved to 
remain, feeling that I was at the post of duty where (\od had 
placed me ^ and besides, fearing that if I left once the Natives 
would not let me land again on returning to their island, I 
determined to hold on as long as possible, thougli feeling very 
weak and suffering badly from ague. 

Sorrow and love make me linger a little to quote these 
extracts, printed in the Reformed Presbyterian Ma^^azine for 
January 1860, from Mrs. Paton’s last letter to her friends at 
home. It is dated from Port. Resolution, Tanna, 28th 
December, 185S. 

‘‘My dear Father, Mother, and Sis^n^Rs,— 

• “ Wheil I wrote last, we were just about to leave 

Aneityum for Tanna, tlie st)here of our future labours. One 
can have no idea of the dark and degraded state of tliese t)uor 
Heathen, unless really living amongst them. Still wo trust 
that the cloud which has so long enveloped Tanna will soon be 
rolled away, and the light of the Sun of Righteousness irradiate 
this dark land. AVe have been here about two m<.)nths, and so 
far the peojvle among whom we live apt>car to be friendly. A 
numerous priesthood reside in the neig]il)Ourhood of the 
Volcano, from whom we anticipate much ojjposition, as tliey 
know that wherever the Missionary gains a footing among the 
people, their influence is lost, d'he Tannose are very av^aricious. 
If one renders the least assistance, he demands a nicest exorbitant 
pay ; indeed, we can hardly satisfy them. ^Ve have a numl^cr 
of male,^ Init very few female visitors, the latter l)cing just 
slaves to do all tlie work, 'riic men disfigure their faces wiili 
red and ))lack paint, and always carry spears a.nd clubs. At 
first I was quite sliocked ^Yith their appearance, but one soon 
•becomes accustomed to such sights. They likewise |)ossess 

powder and muskets, guns and tobacco being the chief olqects 

of their ambition. Indeed, such is their ilegradetl comfition 
that, were not the powder and grace of Clod all sufficient, one 
might ahuost despair of ever making any impression on them. 
All the Natives are in a state of entire nudity, with this cxcc])- 
tion, that females wear .sliort petticoats made of grass. Young 
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girls are very fond of beads, and sometimes have their necks 
quite covered with them, d'hey likewise l)ore holes in the ear, 
from which they suspend large rolls (circles) of tortoise-shell. 
'I'wo or three little girls come about me, whom I am teaching 
to sew and sing ; but no great good can be accomt)lished till 
we master their language. We have picked up a good many 
words, and I trust, with the blessing of Ood, will soon be able 
to speak to them of things pertaining to their everlasting 
peace. 

Port Resolution is a most beautiful P>ay. 1 have never 
seen such a lovely spot. Indeed, everything around delights 
the eye, and ‘ only man is vile.’ Our lioiise is at the head of 
the Bay, on tlie foundatioi\ of Dr. Turner’s, from which he had 
to fly fifteen years ago. The sea, at full tide, comes within a 
few yards of the door. Mr. Copeland is sfeiying with^us now. 
During tlie Rainy Season, he is to be sometimes with us, and 
at other times with Mr. Mathieson, who is in delicate health. 
The thermometer averages from 8o‘^ to 85^. The Rainy 
Season having now set in, it is not likely we will have any 
opportunity of sending or receiving letters for three or four 
months. I am wearying very much to hear from you. I can 
hardly realize that nine months have rolled away since 1 left 
bonnie Scotia ! How many changes will take place before I 
again revisit it ! Roth my husband and I arc in excellent 
health, and, though the heat feels oppressive, we like the 
climate very well. A Happy New Year to you all, and many 
liappy returns ! I am writing hurriedly, as a vessel has called, 
and leaves to-morrow morning. I expect to get all the news 
when you write, for my interest in and affection for lupine and 

home-folks have not in the least al)ated. 

«■ 

“ Now I must conclude ; with love to you all, and to all my 
old companions, believe me ever your loving daughter and 
sister, • 

“ Mary Ann Paton.” 

c 

Her last words were, Oh tliat rny dear mother were here I 
She is a good woman, my mother, a jewel of a woman.” 

Then, observing Mr. Copeland near by, she said, “ Oh, Mr. 
Copeland, I did not know you were there ! You must not 
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think that I regret coming here, and leaving my mother. If I 
had the same thing to do over again, I would do it with far 
more pleasure, yes, with all my heart. Oh, no ! I do not 
regret leaving home and friends, though at the time I felt it 
keenly.” 

Soon after this, looking up and putting her hand in mine, 
she said, — 

‘‘J. C. wrote to our Janet saying, that young Christians 
under their first impressions thouglu they could do anything 
or make any sacrifice for Jesus, and he asked if she believed 
it, for he did not think they could, when tested; but Janet 
wrote back that she believed they could, and ‘‘(added she witli 
great emphasis) ” I Mieve it is true / ” 

In a^moment, altogether unexpectedly, she fell asleep in 
Jesus, with these words on her lijis. “Not lost, only gone 
before to be for ever with the I.ord ” — my heart keeps saying 
or singing to itself from that hour till now. 

Ever since the day of our happy marriage, a strange i)re“ 
sentiment possessed my heart that I should lose her soon and 
suddenly. Perhaps I am not the first who lias wrestled through 
such unworthy forebodings — that that wliich was so precious 
and blessed was about to be withdrawn ! Our short united 
life had been cloudless and happy ; I felt her loss beyond all 
conception or description, in that dark land. It was very 
difficult to be resigned, left alone, and in sorrowful circum- 
stances ; but feeling immovably assured that my God and 
Father was too wise and loving to err in anything that lie does 
or peri«its, I looked up to the Lord for help, and struggled on 
in His tvork. I do not pretend to see through the mystery 
of such visitations, — wherein God calls away the young, fhe 
promising, and those sorely needed for Ilis service here ; but 
this 1 do know and feel, that, in the light of such dispensations, 
it becomes us all to love and serve our blessed Lord Jesus so 
that we may be ready at His call for death and Eternity.# 
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MlSS fON LEA FES FROM TANNA. 

A.i>. 1859 ' i860. An\ 35 — 36. 

Niitivd 'ninncse. — " 'laboocfl.’' — Johox ah's Rain. Rig Hays.^’ — War and 

Cannibalism. The Lot of Woman.— Sacred Da^'s. — Preaching in 

Villages. Native Teachers. — The War Shell.— Deadly Sup<^rstitions. 

— A League of Blood. — Chiefs in Council. — Defence of Women.- - A 
l.eague of Pt:ace. -Secret l>isci|>Ie.s. A Christo-Heathen Funeral. — 
Clever 'JMiiexes. Ships of Fire. -ILIVLS. ConMia, Captain Venioii 

and IMiaki, The Cript.'tin and Our ChiiTs, 'The John IVilUams. 

hnpi'cssions I’ivanessi'cnt. - /\ House (ui the Hill. In J''evcr Grips, 

“ Nolile Old Abraham.’’ — Critics in Kasy Chairs. 

I N the first kdter, sent jointly by Mr. Cojieland :ind myself 
from d'iinna to tlic (duirch at home, the following state- 
ments occur : — 

“ AV'e found tl\e Tannese to be painted Savages, enveloped 
in all the superstition and wickedness of Heathenism. All the 
men and children go in a state of nudity. The older women 
wear grass skirts, and the young women and girls, grass or leaf 
aprons like I we in Eden. T'hey arc exceedingly ignorant, 
vicious, and l)igoted, and almost void of natural affection^ 
Instead of the inhalu'tants of I^ort Resolution being improved 
by coming in contact with white men, they are rendered much 
worse ; for they have learned all their vices, but none of their 
virtues, — if such are possessed by the pioneer traders among 
such races ! The Sandalwood TVaders arc as a class the most 
godless of men, whose cruelty and wickedness make us 
ashamed to own them as our c:ountrymcn, By them the poor, 
defenceless Natives are opjvressed and robljcd on every hand ; 
and if they on'er the .slightest rcsistantx*, they are ruthlessly 
silenced by the musket or revolver. Few months here pass 

i^() 
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without some of them being so shot, and, instead of their 
murderers feeling ashamed, they boast of how they despatch 
them. Such treatment keeps the Natives always burning under 
a desire for revenge, so that it is a wonder any white man is 
allowed to come among them. Indeed, all Traders here are 
able to maintain their position only by revolvers and rifles ; 
but we hope a better state of .affairs is at hand for Tanna.’’ 

The novelty of our being among tlicm soon [)assed away, 
and they began to show their avarice and deceitfulness in 
every possible way. The Chiefs united and refused to give us 
the half of the small piece of land which had been pur- 
chased, on which to build our Mission House, and when we 
attempted to fence in the part they had left to us, they 
“tal)ooed’^ it, i.e.^ threatened our Teachers and us with death 
if we proceeded furtlicr with the work. Tins they did by 
placing certai)! reeds stuck into the ground here and there 
around our house, which our Aneityumese serv;urts at once 
knew the meaning of, and warned us of our danger ; so we left 
off making tlie fence, that we migiit if possible evade all offence. 
They then divided the few bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees on 
the ground amongst themselves, or demanded sucii paymenl 
for these trees as we did not possess, and threatened revenge 
on us if tlic trees were injured by any person. They now 
liecame so unreasonable and offensive, and our dangers so 
increased, as to make our residence amongst them extremely 
trying. At this time a vessel called ; I l)oug]il from the 
Captain the things for payment which tliey demanded; on 
receiving it, they lifted the 'l'al)oo, and for a little season 
appearec^ to be friendly again, d’his was the tliird payment 
they had got for that site, and to yield was teaching them* a 
cruel lesson; all this we felt and clearly saw, l)ut they had by 
some means to Ije conciliated, if possible, and our lives had 
to be saved, if that could be done without dishonour to the 
Christian name. ^ 

After these events, a few weeks of dry wenther ])egan to tell 
against the growth of their yams and bananas. I'he drought 
was instantly ascribed to us and our Cod. The Natives far and 
near were summoned to consider the matter in public assembly. 
Next day, Nouka, the high chief, and Miaki, the war-cliief, 
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his nephew, came to inform us, that two powerful Chiefs had 
openly declared in that assembly that if the iiarbour people 
did not at once kill us or compel us to leavx* the island, they 
would, unless the rain came plentifully in the meantime, 
summon all the Inland people and murder l)oth our Chiefs 
and us. 'Fhc friendly Chiefs said, “ Pray to your Jehovah 
God for rain, and do not go flir l)eyond your door for a tiiTie ; 
we are all in greatest danger, and if war l^reaks out, we fear 
wc cannot protect you.” 

But this friendliness was all pretence; they themselves, 
being Sacred Men, professed to have the power of sending or 
withholding rain, and tried to fix the blame of their discomfiture 
on us. 'riie rage of the poor ignorant Heathen was thereby fed 
against us. Tlie Ever-Merciful, however, again interposed on 
our l)ehalf. On tlie following Sal)])ath, just when we were 
assembling for worship, rain began to fall, and in great abund- 
ance. The whole inhal)itants believed, apparently, that it was 
sent to save us in answer to our prayers ; so tliey met again, 
and resolved to allow us to remain on ’'Panna. Alas! on the 
other band, the continuous and heavy rains brought much sick- 
ness and fever in their train, and again their vSacred Men 
pointed to us as the cause. Hurricane winds also l)lew and 
injured tlieir fruits and fruit-trees, — another opportunity for 
our enemies to lay the blame of everything ii[)on the Mission- 
aries and their Jehovah God 1 The trial and tlie danger daily 
grew of living among a people so dreadfully benighted by 
superstition, and so easily swayed l)y prejudice and passion. 

On Sabbath afternoon, the 6th of January, iS6p, in a 
severe gale, we were surprised to see a large Sydney vessel 
cchne to anchor in the Harl)oiir at Port Resolution, right 
opposite our house. Though wind and sea were both danger- 
ously high, tlie Captain and all hands, as we wero afterwards 
informed, coolly went to sleep. Gradually, but quite percept- 
ibly,^ the vessel was allowed to drift as if l)y deliberate 
intention, till she struck on the beach at the head of the Bay, 
and there was soon broken up and became a total wreck. 
For this also the ignorant Natives gave us credit, as for every- 
thing uncommon or disagreeable on Tanna ; l)ut we were ever 
conscious that our Lord Jesus was near us, and all trials that 
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lead us to cling closer in fellowship with our Saviour are really 
blessings in disguise. The Captain of that vessel, known to 
us as “ Big Hays,” and his wife, said to be the wife of a man 
in Sydney who had run away with him, and his like-minded 
crew became by their shocking conduct a horrible curse to our 
poor Islanders, and greatly eml)ittered the feeling against us. 
They were armed with deadly weapons, and did their wicked 
will amongst our Natives, who durst not attack so large a party 
of desperate and well-armed men. But they were white 
people, and so were the Missionaries; to the savage mind that 
was enough, and revenge w'ould be taken upon the first white 
faces, however innocent, who came within their power. 

The Natives of Tanna were well-nigh constantly at war 
amongst themselves, every man doing that which was right in 
his own eyes, ancl almost every quarrel ending in an appeal to 
arms. Besides many l)attlcs far inland, one was fouglU beside 
our house, and several around the Harbour. In these conflicts, 
many men w'cre l)ruiscd wdtli clubs and wounded with arrows, 
but few lives were lost, considering the savage uproar and 
frenzy of the scene. In one case, of which we obtained certain 
information, seven men were killed in an engagement ; and 
according to 'Tannesc custom, the warriors and their friends 
feasted on them at the close of the fray, the Avidows of tlic 
slain being also strangled to death, and similarly disposed of. 
Besides those who fell in war, the Natives living in our quarter 
had killed and feasted on eight persons, usually in sacrificial 
rites. 

It is said, that the habitual ( Cannibal's desire for human flesh 
becoiwes so horrible that he has been known to disinter and 
feast upon those recently buried. Two cases of this revolting 
barbarism were reported as having occurred amongst the 
villagers Jiving near us. On another occasion the great cliief 
Nouka took seriously unwell, and his people sacrificed three 
women for his recovery ! All such cruel and horrifying* 
practices, however, they tried to conceal from us ; and many 
must have perished in this way of \vhom we, though living at 
their doors, were never permitted to hear. 

Amongst the Heathen, in the New Hebrides, and especially 
on Tanna, woman is the down-trodden slave of man. She is 
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kept working hard, and bears all the heavier burdens, while he 
walks by her side with musket, club, or spear. If she offends 
him, he beats or al)iises lier at pleasure. A Savage gave his 
poor wife a severe beating in front of our house and just before 
our eyes, while in vain we strove to prevent it. Such scenes 
were so common that no one thought of interfering. Even if 
the woman died in his hands, or immediately thereafter, 
neighl)ours took little notice, if any at all. And their children 
were so little cared for, that my constant wonder was how any 
of them survived at all 1 As soon as they are able to knock 
about, tliey are left practically to care for themselves ; hence 
the very small affection they show towards their parents, which 
results in tlie aged wlio are unalde to work being neglected, 
starved to death, and sometimes even more directly and 
vio len t ly ties l roy e tl . 

A Heathen ])oy’s education consists in being taught to aim 
skilfiilly with the bow, to throw the spear faultlessly at a 
mark, to wield [)()vverfLilly the clul) and tomahawk, and to 
shoot well with musket and revolver when these can l)c obtained. 
He accompanies his Hther and brothers in all the wars and 
];)rcparations for war, and is diligently initiiUed into all their 
cruelties and lusts, as the very prerccjuisite of his being re- 
garded and ax:knowledged to be a //kiji and a warrior. The 
girls have, witli their mother and sisters, to toil and slave in the 
village plantations, to prepare all the materials for fencing these 
around, to Ijcar every burden, and to be knocked about at 
will [>y the men and boys. 

Oh, how sad and degraded is the position of Woman, ^vhere 
the teadiing of Christ is unknown, or disregarded Miough 
known ! It is tlic Christ of the Bible, it is His Spirit entering 
into Humanity, that lias lifted Woman, and made her the help- 
mate and the friend of Man, not his toy or his slave. 

To the best of our observation, the Heathen, though 
k vaguely following some division of the week, into seven days, 
spent tfte Sabbath on Tanna much the same as their other 
days were spent. Even when some were led to give up 
manual laliours on that day, they spent it, like too many 
Cliristians elsewliere, in visiting friends and in selfish pleasures, 
on feasting and drinking. After we had been about one year 
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on the island, we had a morning Church Service, attended by 
about ten Chiefs and as many women and children belonging 
to them \ though, once the Service was over, they paid no more 
attention to the Lord's i>ay- On some of the more Northern 
Islands of the group, the Heathen had a sacred day. 
Twice, sailing with the Dayspring^ we cast anclior at an 
Island, but could not see a single Native till next day, when 
one who could speak broken English informed us that none 
of the people had been seen moving a])Out because they were 
keeping their Sunday.’' A number of the Tanncse spoke a 
little English, but they were the worst and most treacherous 
characters of all. They had imbibed the profane Trader's 
language and his hatred of Missionaries and their work ; and 
these, added to their own Heathen prejudices, made them the 
most troublesome* and dangerous of men. 

After tlie Sabbatli M(aTiing Service we used to walk many 
miles, visiting all the villages within reach, even before we 
had got so juvich of their language as to be able to speak 
freely to the ]>e()[)]e. Sometimes made a cirtaiit an)ongst 

them, ten or twelve miles away and as many l.)aek again. W^e 
tried to talk a little to all who were^ willing to listen ; and we 
condiietcal tlu: Worshij) of Jehovah, wherever we could lind 
two or three disposed to gatirer together and to sit or knee! 
beside us. It wsis to tlesh and blood weary w^ork, and in 
many ways disheartening — no res|)onsive fax'es aiul hearts 
there to cheer us on and lift ns u[) into fellowship wdth the 
Lord ! But it helped us to see the people, and to get 
aecjuamted with the districts around ; it also sec'ured for us 
very considerable audiences, except when tliey were engaged 
in war, , 

No real progress could be made in imparting to them 
spiritual knowledge, till wx' had attained some familiarity with 
their language. By finding out, as before recorded, the 
Tannese for What is this ? ” and “ Wliat is his or her name ? 
wx got tl'ic names of things and people, and made iffnazing 
progress towards mutual intelligence. Wc soon found out 
that there were two distinct languages sj)oken in and around 
Port Resolution ; but W’c confined uiii'selvcs to that whicli wais 
understood as far as tlie other Mis.sion Station ; and, l>y ( Jod's 
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help and great diligence we were al)le ere long to speak to 
them of sin and of salvation through Jesus Clirist. 

Twelve Aneityumese Teachers were at this time living on 
Tanna, but they had no Schools, and no Books in Tannese, 
for that language liad never yet been reduced to forms that 
could l)e iH’inted, 'Fhe work of the Teachers, l^esides telling 
to the people around all that they could regarding Christ and 
the Christian religion, found its highest value in presenting 
through their own spirit and character a nobler type of life 
than any that Heathenism could show. 

When a Missionary arrives, the 'Feacher’s first duty is to 
help him in house-building, fencing, and the many manual 
and other toils re(|uired in organizing the new Station, besides 
accompanying him on the inland journeys, assisting him in 
regard to the language as far as possible, and in general 
furtherijig the cause. But in altogether virgin soil like tliat 
of I'anna, the Aneityumese Teacher, or one from any other 
island, had the language to ac(|uire first of all, not less than 
the European Missionary, and was therefore of little use 
except for manual labour, and that too had to be carried on 
by signs much more than by words. Not only has every 
island its own tongue, differing widely from and unintelligible 
to all the others, but even the people on one side of an island 
could not sometimes understand or converse with the people 
on the opposite side of the same. This rendered our work 
in the New Hebrides not only exceptionally difficult, Init its 
progressive movement distressingly slow. 

Word had reached 'Fauna, that, in a (juarrel witli J^indal- 
wooders, the Erromangans had murdered three white men 
ancka number of Natives in their employment, in revenge for 
the white men’s shamefully entreating and murdering the 
Erromangans. On Tanna all such news were reported and 
talked over, when the Chiefs and their men of war met for 
their evening repast~an event accompanied by the excessive 
drinking of Kava^ which first produced intoxication, like whisky, 
and then stupefaction like a dose of laudanum. Excited liy 
the rumours from Erromangii, they had drunk more than 
usual, and lay aliout their Village Drinking-Hall — a helpless 
host. Enemies from an inland tribe stealthily drew near, and 
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discharged their niuskets amongst them in the diirk, killing 
one man ; and so, according to their custom, war was known 
to be declared. 

Early next morning, Miaki, the war-chief, despatched his 
herald to sound the Conch and summon the ])eople to battle. 
He made the Har])our and all the country resound with it 
for six miles around, and the savage hordes gallicred to the 
call. Putting our trust in (Tod, we quietly resolved to attend 
as usual to our work and await the result. Excitement and 
terror drove the Natives hither and thither. One man close 
to us being nearly killed, his friends assembled in great force, 
and with clubs and spears, tomahawks and muskets, drove 
the offending tribe more than a mile into the bush. 'They, 
in turn, being reinforced, drove their enemies back again to 
the bc^ich. Thefc, seated within hearing distance, they carried 
on a grand sort of barbarous- If omeric s('olding matcli, and 
exhausted their rage in javelins of re]>roacli. A great relief 
seemed thereby to ensue, for the rival Chiefs tliereon approac'hcd 
our house and entreated me to dress their wounds ! 1 did 

so, and appealed to them for peace, and gcjt their promise to 
let that conflict come to an end. Alas for the passing influence 
of such appeals, — for I learned shortly after this, on my return 
from Aneityum, where 1 had gone for a fortnight to recruit 
from the effects of an alnipst three months’ continuai'ice of 
recurring ague and fever, that eight of the Harbour i)eo}>le 
had been murdered near our house at Port Resolution. The 
Natives got into a dreadfully unsettled state, each one 
wondering in terror who would be the next to fall. 

Al>^it the time of my dear wafe’s death, our l)rothcr 
Missionary, Air. Mathieson, also became exceedingly unvyell. 
His delicate frame fast gave way, and brought with it w'cakness 
of the mind as well ; and he was removed to Aneityum 
apparently in a dying condition. These sad visitations had 
a bad effect on the Natives, owing to their wild superstitions 
about the cause of death and sickness. We had re^lion to 
fear that they would even interfere wath the precious grave, 
over which we kept careful watch for a season ; but God 
mercifully restrained them. Unfortunately, however, one of 
ray Aneityumese Teachers who had gone round to Mr. 
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Mathieson’s Station took ill and died there, and this rekindled 
all their prejudices. He, poor fellow, l)efore death said, “ I 
shall not again return to l^ort Resolution, or see iny dear 
Missi ; but tell liiin that 1 die happy, for I love Jesus much, 
and am going to Jesus ! ” 

Hearing these things, the Natives insolently demanded me 
to tell them the cause of this death, ajid of Mr. Mathieson’s 
troulde, and of the other deaths. Other reasoning or expla- 
nation beingto them useless, 1 turned the taldes, and demanded 
them to tell me why all this trouble and death liad overtaken 
us in their land, and whether they themselves were not the 
cause of it all ? Strange to say, this simple question turned 
the whole current of their speculations. They held meeting 
after meeting to discuss it for several days, and returned the 
message, “We do not l)Iamc you, and you* must not'blame 
us, f()r causing these troubles and deaths ; but we believe that 
a Busluunn must have got hold of a portion of something we 
had eaten, and must have thrown it to the great P.vil ^Spirit in 
the volcano, thereby bringing all these troubles and curses.'’ 

Another Chief vindicated iiirnself and others thus : — “ Kara- 
pnnamuii, tlie Aurumanu or great Evil Spirit of Tanna, whom 
we all fear and worshi[), is causing these troul>]cs ; for he 
knows that if we become worshippers of your Jehovah Cod, 
we cannot continue to fear him, or present him with the best 
of ever) thing, as our forefathers have always done ; he is angry 
at you and at us all.’’ 

'I 'lie fear of tlic deutlis and troubles l)eing ascril)ed to thorn 
silem'cd tlieir talk against us for a season ; Init very little made 
them either friends or foes, as the next event Avill too painfully 
show. 

Nowhat, an old. Chief of the highest rank from Aneityiim, 
who spoke 'I'annese and was much rest)ected Ijy the Natives 
all round the south side of Tanna, came on a visit to our 
island. After returning home, he bcaxmic very ill and died 
in a fhw days. The deluded 'Tannese, hearing of his death, 
ascribed it to me and the Worship, and resolved to Irurn our 
house and property, and either murder the whole Mission 
party, or compel us to leave the island. Nowhat’s brother was 
sent from Aneityum to talk to the Tannese and conciliate 
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them, but unfortunately he could not speak the lan;j;nage well ; 
and the Aneityumese Teachers felt tlieir lives to be at this 
time in such danger, that they durst not accompany him as 
interpreters, while I, on the other hand, did not understand 
his language, nor he mine. \^hthin two days after landing, 
he had a severe attack of ague and fever ; and, though tlie 
vessel he came in remained eight days, he was prostrated all 
the time, so that his welbintentioned visit did us much harm. 
The Tannese became furious. M1iis was proof positive, that 
we were the cause of all their sickness and death ! Inland 
and all along the weather side of the island, when far enough 
away from us, they said that the Natives were enjoying excellent 
health. Meeting after meeting was held ; exciting speeches 
were delivered ; and feasts were given, for which it was said 
that se*'eral wom»n were sacrificed, cooked, and eaten, — such 
being the Ixjnds l)y wliich they entered into (covenant with 
each other for life or death. 

On the morning of the following Sabbath, we heard what 
were said to ])e the dying shrieks of two woman-sacrifices ; l)Ut 
we went not near,- we had no power to save them, and the 
Savages only waited such, a chance of sacrificing us too. Soon 
after, three women came running tO' the Mission Mouse, and 
in tears implored us to try and jirotect them from being killed 
by their husbands. Alas, we could only plead for them, the, 
Tannese and Aneityumese Teacliers warning us that if we 
even pled we would l)e instantly murdered, as the men were 
raging mad with the thirst of l>}ood. At another time, cigiit 
inland girls came running to us and sat in front of our house 
all da,}^ ?^‘tying they were afraid to go home, as tlu.^ men were 
fighting with their women and killing them. At night fjill, 
however, the poor creatures withdrew, we knew not to wli;U. 
fate. 

The inhal)itants for miles around united in seeking our 
destruction, ])ut God put it into even savage hearts to save us. 
Old Nowar, the Chief under wliom we li\'evl, and tluA M\ief 
next under him, Arkurat, set themselves to rescue us. Akaig 
with Manuman and Sirawia tlicy op[)osed every plan in the 
public assembly for taking our Jives. Some of their people 
also remained friendly to us, and by the help of our Aneityumese 
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Teachers, warned us of danger and jjrotected our lives. 
Determined not to be baffled, a meeting of all our enemies on, 
the island was summoned, and it was puljlicly resolved that 
a band of men be selected and enjoined to kill the whole of 
those friendly to the Mission, old Nowar among the rest, and 
not only to murder the Mission party, but also a 7>ader who 
had lately landed to live there, that no one might be left to 
give information to the white men or bring punishment on the 
Islanders. .Fren;iy of excitement prevailed, and tlie blood- 
fiend seemed to over-ride the whole assembly ; wdien, under 
an impulse that surely came from the Lord of Pity, one great 
warrior Chief who had hitherto kept silent, rose, swung aloft 
a migluy club, and smashing it earthwarrds, cried aloud, ‘‘The 
man that kills Missi must first kill me, — the men that kill the 
.Mission 7'eachers must first kill me and n^y people, -m-for we 
shall stand liy tlieni and defend them till death/^ 

Instantaneously, another Chief thundered in with the same 
declaration ; and the great assembly broke up in dismay. 
All tlie more remarkable was this deliverance, as these two 
Chiefs lived nearly four miles inland, and, as reputed disease 
makers and Sacred Men, were regarded as amongst our 
bitterest enemies. It had happened that, a brother of the 
former (Jhief having lieen wa)unded in l^attle, I had dressed 
his w'ounds and he recovered, for which perhatis he now 
fivoured us. Put I do not put very much value on that 
consideration ; for too clearly did our dear I .ord J esus inter- 
pose directly on our behalf that day. I and my defenceless 
company liad S[)ent it in anxious prayers and tears ; and our 
hearts overflowed wu’th gratitude to the Saviour who rescued 
us from the lions’ jaws. 

^rhe excitement did not at once subside, men continuing 
to club and lieat the women for the smallest offence. At 
every opportunity I denounced their conduct and rebuked 
them severely, — especially one wa etch, who beat his wife just 
in frcHat of our house, as w^ell as one of the women who tried 
to protect her. On the following day, he returned with an 
armed band, and threatened our lives; but I stood up in fron 
of their weapons, and firmly condemned their conduct, telling 
that man [)articularly that his conduct was bad and cowardly. 
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At leni^th his wrath gave way; he grounded his club in a. 
penitent mood, and ])roniised to refrain from such evil ways. 

I. .caving all consG([iicnces to the disposal of my Jx)rd, I deter- 
mined to make an unflinching stand against wife-beating and 
widow-strangling, feeling confident that even their natural 
conscience would be on my side. I accordingly pled with all 
who were in power to unite and put down these shocking and 
disgraceful customs. At length, ten Chiefs entered into an 
agreement not to allow any more beating of wives or strangling 
of widows, and to forbid all common labour on the Lord’s 
Day ; but alas, except for purposes of war or other wickedness, 
the influence of the Chiefs on Tanna was comparatively small. 
One Chief boldly declared, “If we did not beat our women, 
they would never work ; they would not fear and obey us ; 
but wh#n we have* beaten, and killed, and feasted on two or 
tlirce, the rest are all very ([uiet and good for a long time to 
come ! ” 

I tried to show him how cruel it was, besides that it made 
them unable for work, and that kindness would have a much 
l:)etter effect ; l)iit lie promptly assured me that Tannese 
wontcii “could not understand kindness."’ For the sake of 
teacliing by example, my Aneityumese Leachers and I used 
to go a mile or two inland on the principal pathway, along 
with the Teachers’ wives, and there cutting and carrying 
liome a heavy load of firewood for myself and each of the 
men, while we gave only a small ])arden to eacli of the women. 
Meeting many Tanna-men by the way, I used to explain to 
tliem that this was how ('hristians helped and treated their 
wives :tnd sisters, and then they loved their husbands and were 
strong to work at home ; and that as men were made stronger, 
they were intended to l)ear the heavier burdens, and especially 
in all lal)ours out of doors. Our habits and practices had thus 
as much to do as, perhaps more than, all our appeals, in 
leading thejn to glimp.ses of the life to which the I.ord Jesus 
was calling them. 

Another war-burst, that caused immense consternation, 
passed over with only two or three deaths ; and I succeeded 
in obtaining the consent of twenty Chiefs to fight no more 
except on the defensive, — a covenant to which, for a consider- 
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able time, they strictly adhered, in the midst of fierce 
provocations. But to gain any such end, the masses of the 
people must be educated to the point of desiring it. The few 
cannot, in such circumstances, act up to it, without laying 
themselves 0^)011 to be down trodden and swept away by the 
Savages around. 

About this time, several men, afraid or ashamed by day, 
came to me regularly by night for conversation and instruction. 
Having seen the doors of the Mission House made fast and 
the windows blinded so that they could not be observed, they 
continued with me for many hours, asking all strange questions 
about the now Religion and its laws. I rememl)cr one Chief 
particularly, who came often, saying to me, ‘‘ I would be an 
Awfiiaki man a Christian) were it not that all the rest 
would laugh at me ; that T could not stand !*’ • 

“Almost persuaded ” — before you blame him, remember 
how many in Christian lands and amid greater privileges live 
and die without ever passing beyond that stage. 

The wife of one of those Chiefs died, and he resolved to 
imitate a Christian l)urial. Having purchased white calico 
from a dVader, he came to me for some tape which the Trader 
could not supply, and told me that he was going to dress the 
body as he had seen my dear wife’s dressed, and lay her also in 
a similar grave. He declined my offer to attend the funeral 
and to pray with them, as in that case many of the villagers 
would not attend. He wanted all the people to be present, to 
see and to hear, as it was the first funeral of the kind ever 
celebrated among the Tannese ; and my friend Nowar the Chief 
had promised to conduct a Service and offer prayer to Jehovah 
be/ore all the Heathen. It moved me to many strange emo- 
tions, this Christian burial, conducted l)y a Heathen and in 
the presence of Heathens,^ with an appeal to the true and 
living God by a man as yet darkly groping among idols and 
superstitions ! Many were the wondering questions from time 
to tiitie addressed to me. The idea of a resurrection from 
the dead was that which most keenly interested these Natives, 
and called forth all their powers of inquiry and argument, 
'rhiis the waves of hope and fear swept alternately across 
our lives ; but we embraced every possil)le ^opportunity . of 
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telling them the story of the life and death of Jesus, in the 
strong hope that God would spare us yet to bring the benighted 
Heathen to the knowledge of the true salvation, and to love 
and serve the only Saviour. 

Confessedly, however, it was uphill, weary, and trying work. 
For one thing, these Tannese were terribly dishonest ; and 
when there was any special sickness, or excitement from any 
cause, their bad feeling towards the Worship was displayed by 
the more insolent way in which they carried off whatever they 
could seize. When I opposed them, the club or tomahawk, 
the musket or kawas (/>., killing stone), being instantly raised, 
intimated that my life would be taken, if I resisted. I'heir 
skill in stealing on the sly was phenomenal ! If an article fell, 
or was geen on th^i floor, a 1'anna-man would neatly cover it 
with his foot, while looking you frankly in the face, and, 
having fixed it liy his toes or l)y bending in his great toe like 
a thumb to hold it, would walk off with it, assuming the most 
innocent look in the world. In this way, a knife, a pair of 
scissors, or any smaller article, would at once disappear. 
Another fellow would deftly stick something out of sight 
amongst the whip-cord plaits of his hair, another would 
conceal it underneath his naked arm, while yet another would 
shamelessly lift what he coveted and openly carry it away. 

With most of them, however, the shame was not in the 
theft, but in doing it so clumsily that they were discovered ! 
Once, after continuous rain and a hot damp atmosphere, when 
the sun shone out 1 put my bed-clothes on a rope to dry. I 
stood at hand watching, as also the wives of two teachers, for 
•4hings wfire mysteriously disappearing almost under our very 
e)^es. Suddenly, Miaki, who with his war-companions haci 
been watching us unobserved, came rushing to me breathless 
and alone, crying, “ Missi, come in, quick, quick ! I want to 
tell you something and to get your advice ! ” 

He ran into iny house, and I followed ; but l)efore he #iad 
got into his story, we heard the two women crying out, “ Missi, 
Missi, come quick 1 Miaki's men are stealing your sheets and 
blankets ! 

r ran at once, but all were gone into the bush, and with 
them my sheets and blankets. Miaki for a moment looked 
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abashed, as I charged him with deceiving me just to give his 
men their opportunity. Hut he soon rose to the occasion, 
lie wrouglit liimself into a towering rage at them, flourished 
his Jiuge club and smashed the bushes all around, shouting to 
me, “ Thus will I smash these fellows, and compel them to 
return your clothes. ’’ 

Perhaps he hoped to move me to intercede for his men, 
and to prevent bloodshed, as he knew that I always did, even 
to rny own loss ; but I resisted all his tricks, and urged him 
to return these articles at once if there were any honour or 
honesty in him or liis men. Of course, he left me but to 
share the plunder 1 lie kept out of my way for a considerable 
time, which showed a small glimmering of conscience some- 
where ; and when I tackled him on the subject, at our first 
meeting, he declared he was unable to get the articles l)ack, 
which of course showed the lying spirit, amongst them every- 
wliere applauded, — for a lie that succeeded, or seemed to 
succeed, was in their esteem a crowning virtue. 

One dark night, 1 heard them amongst my fowls. Tliese I 
had purchased from them for knives and calico ; and they now 
stole them all away, dead or alive. Had I interfered, they 
w'ould have gloried in the chance to clul> or shoot me in the 
dark, when no one could exactly say who had done the deed. 
Several of the few goats, which I had for milk, were also killed 
or driven aAvay ; indeed, all the injury that was possible was 
done to me, short of taking away my life, and that was now 
fre(iuently attempted. Plaving no fires or flre[flaces in my 
Mission House, such being not reejuired there, — tliough some- 
times a fire would have been invaluable for drying*'Our bed- 
clothes in the Rainy Season, — we had a house near by in 
which all our food was cooked, and there, under lock and key, 
we secured all our cooking utensils, pots, dishes, etc. One 
night, that too was broken into, and everything wms stolen. 
In ^consternation, I appealed to the Chief, telling him what 
had been done. He also flew into a great rage, and vowed 
vengeance on the thieves, saying that he would compel them 
to return everything. But, of course, nothing was returned ; 
the thief could not be found ! I, unable to live without some- 
thing in which to boil water, at length offered a blanket to any 
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one that Avoiild bring back my kettle. Miaki himself, after 
much professed difficulty, returned it minus the lid — that, he 
said, prol)ab]y fishing for a higher bribe, could not be got at 
any price, being at the other side of the island in a tribe over 
which he had no control ! In the circumstances, I was glad to 
get kettle minus lid — realizing how life itself may depend on so 
small a luxury ! 

Having no means of redress, and feeling ourselves entirely 
at their mercy, we strove quietly to bear all and to make as 
little of our trials as possible ; indeed, we bore them all gladly 
for Jesus’ sake. All through these sorrows, our assurance 
deepened rather than fiided, that if God only spared us to 
lead them to love and serve the same Lord Jesus, they would 
soon learn to treat us as tlieir friends and helpers. That, 

howevef, did not* do away with the hard facts of my life 

being now entirely alone amongst them, opi)Osed by tlieir 
cruelty at every turn, and deceived by their unfi'iiling lies. 

One morning, the 7'annese, rushing towards me in great 
excitement, cried, Missi, Missi, there is a God, or a ship on 
fire, or something of fear, coming over the sea I \Vc see no 
flames, but it smokes like a volcano. Is it a Spirit, a God, or 
a ship on fire ? AVhat is it what is it ? ” 

One party after another followed in (juick succession, shout- 
ing the same questions in great alarm, to which I replied, “ I 
cannot go at once ; I must dress first in my best clothes ; it 
will likely be one of Queen Victoria's Mcn-of-vvar, coming to 
ask of me if your conduct is good or bad, if you are stealing 
my property, or threatening my life, or how you are using 
jne ? ” ♦ 

They pled with me to go and sec it ; but I made much fiuss 
about dressing, and getting ready to meet the great Chief on 
the vessel, and would not go with them. '^Lhe two princi])al 
Chiefs now came running and asked, “Missi, will it be a ship 
of war?” 

I called to them, “I think it will 3 but I have no time to 
speak to you now, I must get on my best clothes I ” 

'rhey said, “ Missi, only tell us, will he ask you if we have 
been stealing your things? ” 

I answered, “ 1 expect he will.” 
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They asked, “ And will you tell him ? ’V 

I said, I must tell him the truth ; if he asks, I will tell 
him/^ 

They then cried out, “ Oh, Missi, tell him not ! Everything 
shall be brought back to you at once, and no one will be 
allowed again to steal from you.” 

Then said I, “ Be quick ! I^verything must be returned 
before he comes. Away, away ! and let me get ready to meet 
the great Chief on the Man-of-war.” 

Hitherto, no thief could ever be found, and no Chief had 
power to cause anything to be restored to me ; but now, in an 
incredil)ly brief space of time, one came running to the Mission 
House with a pot, another with a pan, another with a blanket, 
others with knives, forks, plates, and all sorts of stolen property. 
The Chiefs called me to receive these thiftgs, hui I %-eplied, 
“ Lay them all down at the door, Ixring everything together 
quickly ; I have no time to s[)eak with you I ” 

1 delayed my toilet, enjoying mischievously the magical 
effect of an approaching vessel that might bring penalty to 
thieves. At last the Chiefs, running in breathless haste, called 
out to me, “ M issi, Missi, do tell us, is the stolen property all 
here ? ” 

Of course I could not tell, but, running out, 1 looked on the 
promiscuous heap of my belongings, and said, don’t see 
the lid of the kettle there yet ! ” 

One C'hief said, “ No, Missi, for it is on the other side of the 
island ; but tell him not, I have sent for it, and it will l)e here 
to-morrow,” 

I answered, “ 1 am glad you have brought Ixick sq much ; 
arjd now, if you three Chiefs, Nauka, Miaki, and Nowar, do 
not run away when he comes, he will not likely punish you ; 
but, if you and your [)eople run away, he will ask me why you 
are afraid, and I will be forced to tell him! Keep near me 
and you are all safe ; only there must be no more stealing 
from^ me.” 

They said, ‘‘We are in black fear, but we will keep near 
you, and our bad conduct to you is done.” 

I'he charm and joy of that morning are fresh to me still, 
when H.M.S. Cordelia^ Captain Vernon, steamed into our 
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lovely Harbour. The Commander, having heard rumour of 
my dangers on Tanna, kindly came on shore as soon as the 
ship cast anchor, with two boats, and a number of his officers 
and men, so far armed. He was dressed in splendid uniform, 
being a tall and handsome man, and he and his attendants 
made a grand and imposing show. On seeing Captain Vernon's 
boat nearing the shore, and the men glittering in gold lace and 
arms, Miaki the Chief left my side on the beach and rushed 
towards his village. I concluded that he had run for it 
through terror, but he had other and more civilized intentions 
in his Heathen head ! Having obtained, from some trader or 
visitor in previous days, a soldier’s old red coat, he had 
resolved to rise to the occasion and appear in his best before 
the Captain and his men. As I was shaking liands witli them 
and wefcoming them to Tanna, Miaki returned witli the short 
red coat on, t)uttoned tightly round his otherwise naked body ; 
and, surmounted by his ugly painted free and long whipcords 
of twisted hair, it completely spoiled any appearance that he 
might otherwise have liad of savage freedom, and made him 
look a dirty and insignificant creature. 

The Captain was talking to me, his men stood in order near 
l)y — to my eyes, oh how charming a glimpse of Home life! — 
when Miaki marched up and took his place most consequentially 
at my side. He felt himself the most important personage in 
the scene, and with an attempt at haughty dignity he l)egan to 
survey the visitors. All eyes w^ere fixed on the impudent little 
man, and the Captain asked, “What sort of a charaerter is 
this?" 

^ I re|)lied, “This is Miaki, our great war Chief"; and 
whispered to the Captain to be on his guard, as tliis man kntiw 
a little English, and might understand or misunderstand just 
enough to make it afterwards dangerous to me. 

The Captain only muttered, “ The contemptible creature ! ' 
But sudi words were fiir enough beyond Miaki's vocabulsisy, so 
he looked on and grinned complacently. 

At last he said, “Missi, this great Chief whom Queen 
Victoria has sent to visit you in her Man-of wxar, cannot go 
over the whole of this island so as to be seen l)y all our people ; 
and I wish you to ask him if he will stand by a tree, and allow 
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me to put a spear on the ground at his heel, and we will make 
a nick in it at the top of his head, and the spear will be sent 
round the island to let all the people see how tall this great 
man is ! 'Fhey were delighted at the good Captain agreeing 
to tlieir simple request ; and that spear was exhibited to 
thousands, as the vessel, her Commander, officers, and men, 
were afterwards talked of round and round the island. 

Captain Vernon was extremely kind, and offered to do 
anything in his power for me, thus left alone on the island 
amongst such Savages ; but, as my main difficulties were 
connected with my spiritual work amongst them rousing up 
their cruel prejudices, I did not see how his kindness could 
effectually interpose. At his suggestion, however, 1 sent a 
general invitation to all the Chiefs within reach, to meet the 
( 'aptain next morning at my house. True to their Instincts of 
susiiicion and fear, they despatched all their women and children 
to the beacli on the opposite side of the island, beyond roach 
of danger, and next morning my house was crowded with 
armed men, manifestly much afraid. Punctually at the hour 
appointed, lo a.m., the Captain came on shore f and soon 
thereafter twenty Chiefs were seated with him in my house. 
Me very kindly s|)ent about an hour, giving them wise counsels 
and warning them against outrages on strangers, all calculated 
to secure our safety and advance the interests of our Mission 
work. He then invited all the Chiefs lo go on l)oard and 
see his vessel. They were taken to see the Armoury, and the 
sight of the l)ig guns running so easily on rails vastly astonisiied 
ti l cm. He then placed them round us on deck and showed 
them two shells discharged towards the Ocean, at wkich, as.- 
th<5y burst and fell far off, splash — splashing into the water, the 
terror of the Natives visibly increased. Put, when he sent a 
large ball crashing through a cocoa-nut grove, breaking the 
trees like straws and cutting its way clear and swift, they were 
(|uitetduml)foun(lered, and pled to be again set safely on shore. 
After receiving each some small gift, however, they were 
reconciled to the situation, and returned immensely interested 
in all that they had seen. Doulitless many a wild romance 
was spun by these savage heads, in tr)’ing to describe and hand 
down to others the wonders of the fire-god of the sea, and the 
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Captain of the great white Queen. How easily it all lends 
itself to the service of poetry and myth ! 

About this time also, the I.ondon Missionary Society’s ship, 
the John IViV/iams, visited me, having on board tlic Rev. 
Messrs. Turner, Inglis, IJaker, and Machirlan. They urged 
me to go with them on a three weeks’ trip round the Islands, 
as 1 had lately suffered much from fever and ague, and was 
greatly reduced Ijy it. But a party of Bush Natives had killed 
one of our HaiBolir people the week before, and sadly bruised 
several others with their clubs, and I feared a general w^ar of 
revenge if 1 left — for my presence amongst them at least 
heli)ed to keep tlie peace. 1 also was afraid that, if I left, 
they might not allow me to return to the island,- so I declined 
once more the [)leasure of much-needed change and rest. 
Further, iw the John Williams brought me the wood for 
l)uilding a (Jhurch which I had bouglit on Aneityum, the 
Tannese now plainly saw that, though their condiu^t had been 
very bad, and I had suffered jnuch on their island, 1 had no 
intention of leaving them or of giving up tlie work of Jehovah. 

Too much, perhaps, had 1 hoped for from the closely 
succeeding visits of the good Bishop Selwyn, the gallant 
Captain Vernon, and the Mission ship John Williams. 'Hie 
impressions -were undoubtedly good, but evanescent ; and 
things soon went on as they had done before among our 
benighted 'I'annese, led l)y Satan at Ins will, and impelled to 
the grossest deeds of Fleathcn darkness. The change by 
Divine grace, however, we knew to be possible ; and for this 
we laboured and prayed incessantly, fainting not, or if fainting, 
^nly tc:if rise again and tackle every duty in the name of the 
Lord who had placed us there. 

Fever and ague had attacked me fourteen times severely, 
with slighter recurring attacks almost continuously after my 
first three months on the island, and I now felt the necessity 
of taking the hint of the 'i’aimese Chief before referred to — <sj 
‘‘Sleep on the higher ground.'’ Having also received medical 
counsel to the same effect, though indeed experience was pain- 
fully sufficient testimony, I resolved to remove my house, and 
began to look about for a suital;le site, '['here rose behind 
my present site, a hill about two hundred feet high, surrounded 
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on all sides by a valley, and swept by the breezes of the trade 
winds, being only separated from the Ocean by a narrow neck 
of land. On this I had set my heart ; there was room for a 
Mission House and a Church, for which indeed Nature seemed 
to have adapted it. 1 proceeded to ])uy up every claim by the 
Natives to any portion of the hill, paying each pul)licly and 
in turn, so that there might be no trouble afterwards. I then 
purchased from a Trader the deck planks of a shipwrecked 
vessel, with which to construct a house of two apartments, a 
bedroom and a small store-room adjoining it, to which I pur- 
posed to transfer and add the old house as soon as I was able. 

Just at this juncture, the fever smote me again more severely 
than ever ; my weakness after this attack was so great, that 
I felt as if I never could rally again. With the help of my 
faithful Aneityumese Teacher, Abraham, and his wife, hV)wever, 

I made what appeared my last effort to creep — I could not 
climb — up the hill to get a breath of wholesome air. When 
about two-tliirds up the hill, I became so faint that I concluded 
I w'as dyijig. Lying down on the ground, sloped against the 
root of a tree to keep me from rolling to the bottom, I took 
fxrewell of old Abraliam, of my Mission work, and of every- 
thing around ! In this weak state I lay, watched over by my 
faithful com[)anion, and fell into a cpiiet sleep. When con~ 
sciousness returned, 1 felt a little stronger, and a faint gleam 
of hot)e and life came back to my soul. 

Abraluim and his devoted wife Nafatu lifted me and carried 
me to the top of the liill. There they laid me on cocoa-nut 
leaves on the ground, and erected over me a shade or screen 
of the same ; and there the two Liithful souls, inspirc<J, surely^ 
by^ something diviner even than mere human pity, gave me the 
cocoa-nut juice to drink and fed me with native food and kept 
me living — I know not for how long. ConsciousJicss did, 
however, fully return. The trade wind refreshed me day by 
day. The Tannese seemed to have given me up for dead ; 
and providentially none of them looked near us for many days. 
Amazingly my strength returned, and I began planning about 
my new house on the hill. Afraid again to sleep at the old 
site, I slept under the tree, and sheltered by the cocoa-nut leaf 
screen, while preparing my new bedroom. 
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Here again, but for these faithful souls, the Aneityumese 
Teacher and his wife, I must have been baffled, and would 
have died in the effort. The planks of the wreck, and all other 
articles required, they fetched and carried ; and it taxed niy 
utmost strength to get them in some way planted together. 
But life depended on it. It was at length accomplished ; and 
after that time I suffered comparatively little from anything 
like continuous attacks of fever and ague. That noble old 
soul, Abraham, stood by me as an angel of God in sickness 
and in danger ; he went at my side wherever I had to go ; he 
helped me willingly to the last inch of strength in all that I had 
to do ; and it was perfectly manifest that he was doing all this 
not from mere human love, but for the sake of Jesus. That 
man had been a Cannibal in his Heathen days, but l)y the grace 
of God*there he Stood verily a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
Any trust, however sacred or valuable, could be absolutely 
reposed in him ; and in trial or danger, 1 was often refreslmd 
by that old Teacher^s prayers, as I used to be l)y the prayers 
of my saintly father in niy childhood's home. No white man 
could have been a more valualde helper to me in my perilous 
circumstances ; .and no jjerson, white or black, could Irave 
shown more fearless and chivalrous devotion. 

When I have read or heard the shallow objections of irreli- 
gious scribblers and talkers, hinting that there was no reality 
in conversions, and that Mission effort was but waste, oh, liow 
my heart has yearned to plant them just one week on Tanna, 
with the ‘‘natural ” man all around in the person of Cannibal 
and Heathen, and only the one “spiritual " man in the person 
of the, converted Abraham, nursing them, feeding them, 
"saving them “for the love of Jesus’^ — that I might just learn 
how many hours it took to convince them that Christ in man 
was a reality after all ! All the scepticism of Euro[)e would 
hide its head in foolish shame ; and all its doubts would dis- 
solve under one glance of the new light tliat Jesus, and Jesus ^ 
alone, pours from the converted Cannibal’s eye. ** 

Perhaps it may surprise some unsophisticated reader to learn, 
though others who know more will l.)C (]uite i:)repared for it, 
that this removal of our house, as also Mr. Mathieson’s for a 
similar reason, was severely criticised by the people who try to 
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evangelize the world while silting in easy chairs at home. 
Precious nonsense appeared, for instance, in the .N<?va Scotian 
Church Alagazine^ about my house being planted on the 
lighting ground of the Natives, and thereby courting and pro- 
voking hostilities. As matter of fact, the hill-top was too 
narrow to accommodate bolli the Church and my house, and 
had to be levelled out for that purpose, and it was besides 
surrounded l>y a deep valley on three sides ; but the arm-chair 
critics, unwilling to believe in the heathen hatred of the 
Cospel, had to invent some reason out of their own brains to 
account for my biding so persecuted and plundered. In truth, 
we were learning by suffering for the benefit of those who 
should follow us to tliese Islands, — that health could be found 
only on the higher levels, swept by the breath of tl'ie trade 
wimls, and that fever and ague lay in wait ifear the sh5re, and 
especially on tlie leeward side. Even Mr. Inglis had. his liouse 
on Aneityum removed also to the higher ground and no 
IVlissionary since has been located in the fever-beds by the 
swMinj) or shore lafe is Cod’s great gift, to be preserved for 
His uses, not thrown away. 
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]-ea(X.‘ parly, my hand of twenty Chiefs already 
X spoken of, kept all the tribes around the Harbour 
acting;^ only on the defensive for a season. lUit the Inland 
people murdered eight Chiefs from a distance who, after 
paying a friendly visit to the Harbour people, were returning 
to their homes. At the same time, one of the Inland Chiefs, 
who had pled with his people to give up war and live at })eace 
with surrounding tribe.s, w%as overlhrowai and murdered by his^ 
own men, as also his l)rother and four wives and two chtldren, 
and was supplanted by another leader more akin to tlicir 
wishes and tastes. They proceeded, according to their custom 
of declaring war, to shoot one of the Harbour men and to 
break down their fences and plantations. So, once again, the 
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blood- fiend was unleashed, — the young men of Tanna being as 
eager to get up a battle, as young men of the world at home 
seem eager to get up a concert r)r a ball. 

The Harbour people advised me to remove a mile further 
away from these warriors ; l)ut the Inland 'rril)cs sent me 
word not to desert my house, lest it might be burned and 
plundered, for that they themselves had no quarrel against me. 
Early next morning, I, accompanied by Abraham and another 
Aneityumesc, started off to visit the Bush party, and if possible 
avert the impending war, but without informing my Harbour 
people. About fftur miles from our Station, we met the Chief 
of our farthest inland friendly tribe with all his fighting men 
under arms. Forcing me to disclose our errand, he reluctantly 
allowed us to pass. Pra^dng to Jesus for guidance and pro- 
tection, we pressed along the path through the lluck bush four 
miles further still. My two attendants, sinking into silence, 
l)etrayed growing fear ; and I, after trying to clieer them, had 
at their most earnest ai)t)ea’! to walk on also in silence, my 
heart and theirs going up to Jesus in prayer. AVe passed 
many deserted viliages and plantations, Init saw no living 
l)erson. At last, unexpectedly, we stumbled upon the whole 
host assembled on the Village Common at a great feast ; and 
at sight of us every man rushed for his weapons of war. 
Keeping my Teachers close l)eside me, I walked straight into 
the midst of them, unarmed of course, and cried as loud as I 
l)ossibIy could in their own tongue, “ My love to all you men 
of Tanna ! Fear not ; I am your friend ; I love you every 
one, and am come to tell you about Jehovah God and good 
conduct such as pleases Him 1 «■ ^ 

An old Chief thereon came and took me by the hand, and, 
after leading me about among the people, said, “Sit down 
beside me here and talk with me ; by-and-bye the people will 
not be afraid.” 

i,., A few ran off to the bush in terror. Others appeared to 
be beside themselves with delight. They danced round us 
frantically, striking the ground and beating a canoe with their 
clubs, while shouting to each other, “ Missi is come ! Missi is 
come ! ” The confusion grew every moment wilder, and there 
was a fiendish look about the whole scene. Men and boys 
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rushed thronging around from every quarter, all painted in 
varied and savage devices, and some with their hair stuck full 
of fantastic feathers. AV^omcn and children peered through tlie 
bush, and instantaneously disappeared. Even in that anxious 
moment, it struck me that they had many more children 
amongst them than the people around the shores, where 
women and children are destroyed by the cruelty and vices of 
civili;5ed ’’ visitors ! After spending about an hour, conversing 
and answering all questions, they apparently agreed to give up 
the war, and allowed me to conduct the Worship amongst 
them. They then made me a present Of cocoft-nuts and sugar- 
cane and two fowls, which my attendants received from them ; 
and I, in return, presented a red shirt to the principal Chief, 
and distrilaiited a (piantity of fish-hooks and pieces of red 
calico iflnongst tlfb rest. d'he leading men shook hands 
graciously, and invited us often to come and see them, for 
after that visit they would harm no person connected with our 
Mission. Meantime, the Harlatnir peot)le having learned where 
we had gone, had concluded that we would all be killed and 
feasted upon. When we returned, with a present of food, and 
informed them wdiat we had heard and seen, their astonish- 
ment was beyond measure; it had never been so seen after 
this manner on Tanna ! The peace continued for more than 
four weeks, an uncommonly prolonged truce. All hands were 
busy at work. Many yam-plantations w'ere completed, and all 
fences were got into excellent condition for a year. 

Thii prejudices and persecutions of Heathens were a sore 
enough trial, but sorer and more hopeless wms the wicked and 
contami|iati ng influence of, alas, my fellow-countrymen. One, 
for instance, a Captain Winchester, living with a native woman 
at the head of the bay as a dYader, a dissipated wretch, though 
a well-educated man, was angry forsooth at this state of peace ! 
Apparently there was not the usual demand for barter for the 
fow^ls, pigs, etc., m which he traded. He developed at once 
a wonderful interest in their affairs, presented all the Chiefs 
around with powder, caps, and balls, and lent among them a 
number of flash-muskets. He urged them not to be afraid 
of war, as he would supply any amount of ammunition. I 
remonstrated, but he flatly told me that peace did not suit his 
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purposes ! Incited and encouraged thus, these poor Heathen 
people were goaded into a most unjust war on neighliouring 
tribes. The d'rader immediately demanded a high price for 
the wca[)ons he had lent ; the price of powder, caps, and balls 
rose exorbitantly with every fresh demand ; his yards tvere 
crowded witli poultry and pigs, which he readily disposed of to 
passing vessels; and he might have amassed great sums of 
money but for his vile dissipations. Captain Winchester, now 
glorying in the w\ar, charged a large hog for a wine-glass full of 
powder, or three or four balls, or ten gun-caps ; he w^as boast- 
ful of his good luck in getting rid of all his old muskets 
and filling his yards with pigs and fowls. Such is the infernal 
depth to which we can sink, when the misery and ruin of 
many are thouglit to be more than atoned for by the wealth 
and prosperity of a few who trade in their dboin ! % 

Miaki the war Chief had a young lirothcr, Rarip by name, 
about eighteen years of age. When this war began, he came 
to live wath me at the Mission House. After it had rag^id 
some time, Miaki forced him to join the fighting men ; but he 
escaped through the busli, and returned to me, saying, ‘‘ Missi, 
I hate this fighting; it is not good to kill men; 1 will live with 
you ! ” 

Agam die war Chief came, and forced my dear young 
Rarip to join the hosts. Of course, I could only plead ; I 
could not prevent him. d'his time, he placed him at his own 
side in the midst of his warriors. On coming in sight of the 
enemy, and hearing their first yells as they rushed from the 
biisli, a bullet pierced young Rarip’s l^reast, and he fell dead 
into the arms of Miaki. The body was carried home to his 
l)rother\s village, with much Availing, and a messenger ran t5 
tell me that Rarip w\as dead. On hasting thitlier, I found him 
(juite dead, and the centre of a tragic ceremonial. Around 
him, some sitting, others lying on the ground, Avere assembled 
all the Avomen and girls, tearing their hair, AA^ounding themselves 
Avith split l)amboos and broken bottles, dashing themselves 
headlong to the earth, painting all black their fiices, breasts, 
and arms, and wailing Avith loud lamentations ! Men AA^ere 
also there, knocking their heads against the trees, gashing their 
bodies Avith knives till they ran with streaks of blood, and 
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indulging in every kind of savage symbol of grief and anguish. 
My heart broke to see them, and to think that they knew not 
to look to our dear Lord Jesus for consolation. 

I returned to the Mission House, and brouglit a white sheet 
and some tape, in which the body of dear >a)ung Rarip was 
wrai)ped and pre[)ared for the grave, d'he Natives appeared 
to be gratified at this mark of respect ; and all agreed that 
Rarii) should have under my direction a Christian burial. 
The men preiiared the grave in a si)ot selected near to his own 
house ; I read the Word of Cod, and offered prayer to Jehovah, 
\vith a psalm of praise, amidst a scene of weeping and lamenta- 
tion never to l)e forgotten ; and the thought burned through 
my very soul — oh, when, when will the d'annese reali/.e what I 
am now thinking and praying about, the life and immortality 
l)rought«to light tlifough Jesus ? 

As the war still raged on, and many more were killed, 
vengeance threatened the miserable dVader. Miaki attacked* 
him thus, “ You led us into this war. You deceived us, and 
we Ijcgan it. Rarip is dead, and many others. Your life 
shall yet go for his.’’ 

Captain Winchester, heartless as a dog so long as pigs and 
fowls came to the yard at wliatever cost to others’ lives, now 
trembled like a coward for liimself. He imiilored me to let 
him and his Mare wife sleep at my house for safety ; but 1 
refused to allow my Mission to be in any way identified with 
his crimes. The Natives from other islands, wliom he kept 
and wrought like slaves, he now armed with muskets for his 
defence ; but, having no faith in their protecting or even 
warning^him, he implored me to send one of my Teachers, to 
a.^ist his wife in watching till he snatched a few hours of sleep 
every day, and, if awake, he would sell his life as dearly as he 
could by aid of musket and revolver, 'i'hc 'I'eachers were 
both afraid and disinclined to go ; and I could not honestly 
ask them, to do so. His peril and terror became so real that 
by night he slept in his boat anchored out in the centre of^the 
bay, with his arms beside him, and a crew ready to start off at 
the approach of danger and lose everything 3 wliile by day he 
kept watch on shore, armed, and also ready to fly. 'riuis his 
miserable existence dragged on, keeping watch alternately 
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with his wife, till a trading vessel called and carried him off 
with all that he had rescued — for which deliverance we were 
unfeignedly thankful ! The war, which lie had wickedly 
instigated, lingered on for three months ; and then, by a 
present given secretly to two leading Chiefs, I managed to 
bring it to a close. But feelings of revenge for the slain 
burned fiercely in many breasts; and young men had old feuds 
handed on to them by the recital of their fathers’ deeds of 
blood. 

All through this war, 1 went to the fighting ground every 
Sabbath, and held worship amongst our Harbour people. 
Hundreds assembled around me, and listened respectfully, 
Init they refused to give up the war. One day, 1 determined 
to go through the bush that lay between and speak and pray 
with the enemies also. Our Harbour folks opposed' me, and 
one leading man said, Missi, pray only for us, and your 
*God will lie strong to help us and we will not be afraid I 
You must not pray with the enemy, lest He may help them 
too.” 

After this episode, I made it my duty always to visit both 
Camps, when I went to the fighting ground, and to have 
worship with liotli — teaching them that J ehovah my God was 
angry at all such scenes and would not light for either, that He 
commanded them to live at peace. 

About tliis time, our Sabbath audiences at the Mission 
numbered forty or so. Nowar and three or four more, and 
only they, seemed to love and serve Jesus. They were, 
however, changeable and doubtful, though they exerted a good 
influence on their villages, and were generally friendly to us 
4nd to the Worship. Events sometimes for a season greaTiy 
increased our usefulness. For instance, one of the Sacred 
Men when fishing on the coral reef was bitten by a poisonous 
fish. After great agony, he died, and his relatives were pre- 
paring to strangle his two wives, that their spirits might accom- 
pany and serve him in the other world. Usually such tragedies 
were completed before I ever heard of them. On this occasionj 
I had called at the village that very day, and succeeded in 
persuading them to bury him alone — his wives being saved 
alive at my appeal. Thus the idea got to be talked of, and 
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the horrible custom was being undermined — the strangling of 
widows ! 

In connection with such poisonings, I may mention that 
some of these fishes were deadly poisonous; others were un- 
wholesome, and even poisonous, only at certain seasons ; and 
still others were always nutritious and good. For our own 
part, we used fish sparingly and cautiously ; and the doubtful 
ones we boiled with a piece of silver in the water. If the 
silver became discoloured, we regarded the fish as unwhole- 
some : if the silver remained pure, we could risk it. 

One morning at daybreak I found my house surrounded by 
armed men, and a Chief intimated that they had assembled to 
take my life. Seeing that I was entirely in their hands, I knelt 
down and gave myself away body and soul to the Lord Jesus, 
for what^seemed the last time on earth. Rising, I went out to 
them, and began calmly talking about their unkind treatment 
of me and contrasting it with all my conduct towards them. 
I also plainly showed them what would be the sad conse- 
quences, if they carried out their cruel purpose. At last some 
of the Chiefs, who had attended the Worshi[), rose and said, 
“ Our conduct has been bad ; but now we will fight for you, 
and kill all those who hate you.’^ 

Grasping hold of their leader, I held him first till he promised 
never to kill any one on my account, for Jesus taught us to 
love our enemies and always to return good for evil ! .Luring 
this scene, many of the armed men slunk away into the bush, 
and those who remained entered into a bond to be friendly 
and to protect us. But again their Public Assemldy resolved 
thiU we#should be killed, because, as they said, they hated 
Jehovah and the Worship ; for it made them afiaid to do as 
they had always done. If I would give up visiting the villages, 
and praying and talking with them about Jehovah, they in- 
timated that -they would like me to stay and trade with them, 
as they liked the Traders but hated the Missionaries I I 
them that the hope of being able to teach them the Worship 
of Jehovah alone kept me living amongst them; that I was 
there, not for gain or pleasure, but Ijecause I loved them, and 
pitied their estate, and sought their good continually by leading 
them to know and serve the only true God. 
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One of the Chiefs, who had lived in Sydney and spoke 
English, replied for all the rest, “ Missi, our fathers loved and 
worshipped whom you call the Devil, the Evil Spirit ; and we 
are determined to do the same, for we love the conduct of our 
fathers. Missi Turner came here and tried to break down our 
worship, but our fathers fought him and he left us. They 
fought also Peta, the Samoan I'eacher, and he fled. They 
fought and killed some of the Samoan 'J’eachers placed on 
the other side of the Harbour, and their companions left. We 
killed the last foreigner that lived in Tanna before you came 
here. We murdered the Aneityumese 'Teachers, and burned 
down their houses. After each of these acts, Tanna was good ; 
we all lived like our fathers, and sickness and deatli left us. 
Now, our })e()})le are determined to kill ^you, if you do not 
leave this island ; for you are (Tanging our customs and 
destroying our worship, and we hate the Jehovah Worship.” 

'Then, surrounded by a numl.)er of men, who had spent some 
years in tlie Colonies, he continued in a bitter strain to tin's 
effect: ‘‘I’he people of Syciney belong to your Britain; they 
know what is right and wrong as well as you ; and we have 
ourselves seen them fishing, feasting, cooking, working, and 
seeking pleasure on the Sabbath as on any other day. You 
say, we do not here need to cook any food on Sabbaths or to 
toil at our ovens, l)ut you yourself cook, for you boil your 
kettle on that day ! ^Ve have seen the people do all the 
conduct at Sydney which you call bad, but which we love. 
You are ljut one, they arc many ; they are right, and you must 
be wrong ; you are teaching lies for Worship.” 

After many such speeches, 1 answered all the (jiicstion^ of / 
the people fully, and besides 1 cross-questioned my assailants 
on several subjects, regarding which they grossly contradicted 
each other, till the majority of voices cried out, ‘‘They are 
lying ! Their words are crooked ! M issi knows all the truth 
about the people of Sydney ! ” 

Alas, I had to admit tiiat what they reported was too true 
regarding the godless multitudes at home who made the 
Sabbath a day of pleasure, but not regarding Jehovah/s servants. 
By this time, they were willing to remain quiet, and allowed 
me to talk of spiritual things and of the blessings that the 
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Sabbath and the Bible brought to all other lands, and to conduct 
in their presence and hearing the AVorshi[) of J ehovah. 

But iny enemies seldom slackened their hateful designs 
against my life, however calmed or baffled for the moment. 
Within a few days of the above events, when Natives in large 
numbers were assembled at my house, a man furiously rushed 
on me with his axe ; but a Kaserumini Chief snatched a spade 
with which I had been working, and dexterously defended 
me from instant death. Life in such circumstances led me to 
cling very near to the Lord Jesus ; 1 knew not, for one brief 
hour, when or how attack might l)e made ; and yet, with my 
trembling hand clasped in the Hand once nailed on Calvary, 
and now swaying the sceptre of the Universe, calmness and 
peace and resignation abode in my soul. 

Next*day, a wiTd Chief followed me about for four hours 
with his loaded musket, and, though often directed towards me, 
God restrained his hand. I spoke kindly to him, and attended 
to my work as if he had not been there, fully persuaded that 
my God had placed me there, and would protect me till my 
allotted task* was finished. I.ooking up in unceasing prayer 
to our dear T.ord Jesus, I left all in His hands, and felt inunortal 
till my work w'as done. Trials and hairbreadth escapes 
strengthened my faith, and seemed only to nerve ine for more 
to follow ; and they did tread swiftly upon each other’s heels. 
Without that abiding consciousness of the presence and power 
of my dear Lord and Saviour, nothing else in all the world 
could have preserved me from losing my reason and perish- 
ing miseral)ly. His words, Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto end of the world,” became to me so real that it 
would not have startled me to l)eliold Him, as Stephen did, 
gazing down upon the scene. I felt His supporting power, as 
did St. Paul, when he cried, “ I can do all things through Christ 
wliich strengtheneth me.” It is the sol)er truth, and it comes 
l)ack to me sweetly after twenty years, that I had my nearest , 
and dearest glimpses of the face and smile of my blessed ^ord 
in those dread moments when musket, clul), or spear was being 
levelled at my life. Oh the bliss of living and enduring, as 
seeing Him who is invisible ” ! 

One evening, I awoke three times to hear a Chief *and his 
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men trying to force the door of my house. Though armed 
with muskets, they had some sense of doing wrong, and were 
wholesomely afraid of a little retriever dog which had often 
stood betwixt me and death, (lod restrained them again ; 
and next morning the report went all round the Harbour, that 
those who tried to shoot me were “smitten weak with fear,'’ 
and that sliooting would not do. A plan was therefore 
deliberately set on foot to fire the premises, and club us if we 
attempted to escape. But our Aneityumesc Teacher heard of 
it, and God helped us to frustrate their designs. When they 
knew that their i)Iots were revealed to us, they seemed to lose 
faith in themselves, and cast about to circumvent us in some 
more secret way. I'lieir evil was overruled for good. 

Namuri, one of my Aneityumesc M'eachers, was placed at 
our nearest village. 'I.'here he had built a* house for himself 
and his wife, and there he led amongst the Heathen a pure 
and humble Christian life. Almost every morning, he came 
and reported on the state of affairs to me. VV'^itbout book.s or 
a school, he yet instructed the Natives in Divine things, con- 
ducted the Worship, and taught them much by his good 
example. His influence was increasing, when one morning a 
Sacred Man threw at him the kawas or killing stone, a deadly 
weapon like a scythe stone in shape and thickness, usually 
round but sometimes angular, and from eighteen to twenty 
inches long. They throw it from a great distance and with 
fatal precision. The 'Feacher, with great agility, warded his 
head and received the deep cut from it in his left hand, 
reserving his right hand to guard against the club that was 
certain to follow swiftly. The Priest sprang upon h\m wUh 
his club and with savage yells. He evaded, yet also received, 
many blows ; and, rushing out of their hands, actually reached 
the Mission House, bleeding, fainting, and pursued by howling 
murderers. I had been anxiously expecting him, and hearing 
the^ noise I ran out with all possible speed. 

On seeing me, he sank down by a tree, and cried, “ Missi, 
Missi, quick 1 and escape for your life ! They are coming to 
kill you ; they say, they must kill us all to-day, and they 
have begun with me; for they hate Jehovah and the 
Worshfp ! 
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I hastened to the good Teacher where he lay ; I bound up, 
washed, and dressed his wounds; and God, by the mystery of 
His own working, kept the infuriated Tannese watching at bay. 
Gradually they began to disappear into the bush, and we con- 
veyed the dear Teacher to the Mission House. In three or 
four wrecks, he so far recovered by careful nursing tliat he was 
able to walk about again. Some petitioned for him to return 
to the village ; but I insisted, as a preliminary, that the Harbour 
Chiefs should unitedly punish him who had abused the Teacher ; 
and this to test them, for he had only carried out their own 
wishes, — Nowar excepted, and perhaps one or two others. 
They made a pretence of atoning by presenting the Teacher 
with a pig and some yams as a peace-offering ; Init J said, 

No! such bad conduct must be punished, or we would leave 
their istcind by the first opportunity.” 

Now that Sacred Man, a (’hief too, had gone on fighting 
with other tribes, till his follovvxrs had all died or been slain ; 
and, after three weeks' |)alaver, the other Chiefs seized him, 
tied him with a rope, and sent me word to come and see him 
punished, as they did not want us after all to leave the iskuid. 

I had to go, for fe\ar of more Idoody work, and after talk with 
them, followed ])y many fair promises, he was loosed. 

All aj)pearing friendly for some time, and willing to listen 
and learn, the Teacher earnestly desired to return to his post. 

I pled with him to remain at the Mission House till wc felt 
more assured, Init he replied, “ Missi, when I see them thirsting 
for my blood, I just see myself when the Missionary first came 
to my island. I desired to murder him, as they now desire to 
kjll met Had he stayed away for such danger, I would have 
remained Heathen ; l)ut he came, and continued coining ,10 
teach us, till, by the grace of God, I was changed to what I 
am. Now the same God that changed me to this, can cliange 
these poor Tannese to love and serve Him. I cannot stay 
away from them ; but I will sleep at the Mission House, ^and*. 
do all 1 can by day to bring them to Jesus.” 

It was not in me to keep such a man, under such motives, 
from what he felt to be his post of duty. He returned to his 
village work, and for several weeks things appeared most 
encouraging. The inhabitants showed growing interest in us 
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and our work, and less fear of the pretensions of their Heathen 
Priest, which, alas ! fed his jealousy and anger. One morning 
during worship, when the good Teacher knelt in prayer, the 
same savage Priest sprang upon him with his great club and 
left him for dead, wounded and bleeding and unconscious. 
The people fled and left him in his blood, afraid of being mixed 
up with the murder. The Teacher, recovering a little, crawled 
to the Mission House, and reached it about mid-day in a dying 
condition. On seeing him, 1 ran to meet him, but he fell near 
the I'eacher’s house, saying, “ Missi, I am dying! They will 
kill you also. Escape for your life.’^ 

Trying to console him, 1 sat down ]>eside him, dressing his 
wounds and nursing him. He was quite resigned ; he was 
looking up to Jesus, and rejoicing that he would soon he with 
Him in (dory. His pain and suffering were great, but lie l.)orc 
all very quietly, as he said and kept saying, ‘‘ For the sake of 
Jesus ! For Jesu’s sake 1’^ Fie was constantly praying for his 
persecutors, ‘‘() I.ord Jesus, forgive them, for they know not 
what they are doing. Oh, take not away all 'fhy servants 
from I'anna 1 'Take not away 'Fhy Worship from this dark 
island ! O Ood, l)ring all the M’annese to love and follow 
J esiis ! 

To him, Jesus was all and in all ; and there were no l)ands 
in his death. He passed from us, in the assured hope of 
entering into the (dory of his I^ord. llumble though he may 
appear in the world’s esteem, I knew that a great man had 
fallen there in the service of Christ, and that he would take 
rank in the glorious Army of the Martyrs. 1 made for him 
a coffin, and dug his grave near tlie Mission House«» With 
pKiyers, and many tears, we consigned his remains to the dust 
in the certainty of a happy resurrection. F.ven one such 
convert was surely a triumphant reward for Dr. and Mrs. 
Cxcddie, whom God had honoured in bringing him to Jesu.s. 
Ma^ they have many like Nanuiri for their crown of joy and 
rejoicing in the great day ! 

Immediately after this, a number of Chiefs and followers 
called on me at the Mission House, professing great friendli- 
ness, and said, “ Mt. Turner gave our fiithers great quantities 
of calico, axes, and knive.s, and they became his friends. If 
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you would give the people some just now they would be pleased. 
Hiey would stop fighting against the Worship/’ 

I retorted, **How was it then, if they were pleased, that they 
persecuted Messrs. Turner and Nisbet till they iiad to leave 
the island ? Your conduct is deceitful and bad. I never will 
reward you for bad actions and for murder ! No present will 
be given by me.” 

They withdrew sullenly, and seemed deeply disappointed 
and offended. 

On one occasion, when a Chief had died, the Harbour people 
were all lacing assembled to strangle his widow. One of my 
Aneityumese Teachers, hearing of it, hastened to tell me. I 
ran to the village, and, with much persuasion, saved her life. 
A few weeks thereafter she gave birth to a young chieftain, 
who prospered well. If our Harbour people told the truth, 
the widows of all who fell in war were saved l>y our pleading. 
Immediately after the foregoing incident, a Sacred Man was 
dying, and a crowd of people were assembled awaiting the 
event in order to strangle his three wives. 1 spoke to them 
of the horrid wickedness of such conduct. I further reasoned 
with them, that God had made us male and female, the sexes 
so l)alanced, that for every man tliat had three or a dozen 
wives, as many men generally had none, and that tliis caused 
great jealousy and quarrelling. I showed them further, that 
these widows being spared would make happy and useful wives 
for other kind and loving husbands. After the VV^'orship, I 
appealed to the Chief, and he replied, Missi, it was a practice 
introduced to Tanna from the island- of Aneityum. It was 
not thqpcustom of our fathers here to strangle widows. And, 
as the Aneityumese have given it up since they became wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, it is good that we now sliould give it up 
on Tanna too.” 

Thus these three w-idows were saved \ and we had great hope 
in Christ that the ghastly practice would soon disap[)ear from ^ 
Tanna. 

An incident of this time created great wonder amongst the 
Natives ; namely, the Sinking of a Well. We had, heretofore, 
a boiling spring to drink from, the water of which literally 
required in that climate days to cool down ; we had, also, a 
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Stagnant pool at the lower end of a swamp in which the Natives 
habitually batlicd, the only available fresh water bath ! Beyond 
that, no drinking water could be had for four or five miles. I 
managed to sink a well, near the Mission House, and got about 
twelve feet deep a good supply of excellent fresh water, though, 
strange to say, the surface of the well rose and fell regularly 
with every tide 1 d'his became the universal supply for us and 
for the Natives all round the Harbour and for miles inland. 
Hundreds of Natives from all parts of Tanna flocked to examine 
this greatest wohder they had ever seen — rain rising up out of 
the earth. I built it round with a kind of stone brought in 
my boat from the other side of the hay ; and for many years 
it was the only fresh water supply for the Natives all around. 
Some years later a native Chief sank another well about a mile 
nearer the entrance to the Harbour at his own villrtge, and 
built it round with the l)ricks that I had i)nrchased for house- 
building ; these he gral)bed and thus a])prqj;)riated ! Many a 
vessel, calling at the Harbour, was glad to get her casks refilled 
at my well, and all were ap])arently more friendly because of 
it ; but the Sinking of this Well produced no such revolution 
as on Aniwa, — to Ije hereafter related. 

For fully three months, all our available time, with all the 
native lielp which 1 could hire, was spent in erecting a 
ljuilding to serve for Church and Scliool. It was fifty feet 
long, by twenty-one feet six inches l)road. 't'he studs were 
three feet apart, and all fixed l)y tenon and mortise into upper 
and lower wall plates. 'The beautiful roof of iron-wood 
and sugar-cane leaf was supported by three massive pillars 
of wood, sunk deeply into the ground. M'he roof extended 
about three feet over the wall plates, l)Oth to form a verandah 
and to carry the rain-drop free beyond the walls. It was 
made of sugar-cane leaf and cocoa-nut leaves all around. The 
floor was laid with white coral, broken small, and covered 
, with cocoa-nut leaf mats, such as those on which the Natives 
sat. Indeed, it was as comfortable a House of Prayer as any 
man need wish for in the tropics, though having only open 
spaces for doors and windows I I bought the heavy wood for 
it on Ancityum — price, fifty pairs of trousers for Natives ; 
and these again were the gift of my Bible Class in Glasgow, 
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all cut and sewed by their own hands, I gave also one 
hundred and thirty yards of cloth, along with other things, for 
other needful wood. 

My Tannese people at first opposed the erection of a 
Church, They did not wish Jehovah to secure a House on 
their island. On the opening day, only five men, three 
women, and three children were present, besides our Aneity- 
umese Teachers. But after the morning service, on that day, 

I visited ten villages, and had worship in each. The people 
were generally shy and unfriendly. They said that we were 
the cause of the prevailing sickness and fever. They had no 
idea of any sickness or death l)eing natural, but l )elievcd that 
all such events were caused by some one na/iaking\ /.t\y 
bewitching them. Hence their incessant feuds; and many 
were mftrdered in ])lind revenge. 

As we were i)reparing a foundation for the Churcli, a huge 
and singular-looking round stone was dug Uj), at siglit of which 
the Tannese stood aghast. 'Fhc eldest Chief said, “ Missi, 
that stone was citlier brought there ])y Karapanamun (tiie 
Evil Spirit), or hid there by our great ('hief who is dead. 
'That is the .Stone Cod to which our forefathers offered human 
sacrifices ; these holes held the blood of the victim till drunk 
up by the Spirit. The Spirit of that stone eats up men and 
women and drinks tlicir l)lood, as our fathers taught us. ^Vc 
are in greatest fear ! ” 

A Sacred Man claimed possession, and was exceedingly 
desirous to carry it off; but I managed to keep it, and did 
everything in my power to show them the absurdity of these 
foolish ^lotions. Idolatry had not indeed yet fallen throughout 
Tanna ; but one cruel idol, at least, had to give way for the 
erection of God^s I louse on that benighted land. 

An ever-memorable event was the printing of my first l)ook 
in Tannese. Thomas Binnie, Jun., Glasgow, gave me a 
printing-press and a font of type. Printing was one o^the* 
things I had never tried, but having now prepared a l)ookIet 
in Tannese, I got my t)rcss into order, and began fingering 
the type. But book-printing turned out to be for me a much 
more difficult affair than house-building had been. Yet by 
dogged perseverance I succeeded at last. My biggest difficulty 
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was liow to arrange the pages properly ! After many failures, 
1 folded a piece of paper into the niimi^er of leaves wanted, 
cut the corners, folding them back, and numbering as tliey 
would be when correct])’ placed in the l>o()k ; then folding all 
1)ack without cutting up the sheet, 1 found now by these 
numbers how to arrange the pages in the frame or case for 
printing, as indicated on each side. And do you think me 
foolish, when I confess that I shouted in an ecstasy of joy 
when the first sheet came from the press all correct ? It was 
about one o^clock in the morning. 1 was the only white man 
then on the island, and all the Natives had l^een fast asleep 
for hours 1 Yet I literally pitched my hat into the air, and 
danced like a schoolboy round and round that printing-press ; 
till I liegan to think, Am I losing my reason ? Would it not 
be likor a Missionary to be upon my knees^', adoring God for 
this first portion of His blessed Word ever printed in this 
new language ? Friend, bear with me, and believe me — that 
was as true worship as ever was David’s dancing before the 
Ark of his God ! Nor think that I did not, over that first sheet 
of God-s Word ever printed in the Tannese tongue, go upon 
my knees to(;, and then, and every day since, plead with the 
mighty I.ord to carry the light and joy of His own Holy Billie 
into every dark heart and benighted home on Tanna ! But 
the Tannese had a sujierstitious dread of books, and especially 
of God’s Book. I afterwards heard that Dr. d'urner had 
printed a small primer in 'J annese, translated by the help of 
the Samoan 'Beachers ; but this I never saw till near the close 
of my work on Tanna. Dr. Geddie sent me a copy, but it 
was more Samoan than d annesc, especially in its spelling, and 
I. could make little or nothing of it. 

Shortly after this, I was greatly refreshed by the visit of an 
American whaler, the Camden Packet^ under Captain Allan. 
He, his chief officer, and many of his doulde company of 
seamen, wxtc decided Christians — a great contrast to most of 
theVraders that had called at Port Resolution. The Captain 
cordially invited me on board to preach and conduct a 
religious service. M’hat evening I enjoyed exceedingly — 
wells in the desert ! The Captain introduced me, saying, 
“ This is my ship’s company. My first officer and most of my 
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men are real Christians, trying to love and serve Jesus Christ. 
We have been tliree years out on tin's voyiige, and are very 
happy with each other. You would never iiear or see worse 
on board of this vessel than you sec now. And Cod has given 
us gratifying success.” 

He afterwards told me that he had a very valuable cargo 
of sperm oil on board, the vessel being nearly filled up with 
it. He was eager to leave supplies, or do something for me, 
but I needed nothing that he could give. His mate, on 
examining my boat, found a hole in her, and several jilanks 
split and bulged in, as I had gone down on a reef with her 
when out on Mission work, and narrowly escaped drowning. 
Next morning, the Captain, of his own accord, set his carpenter 
to repair the boat, and left it as good as new. Not one 
farthing of rceom[)ensc would any of them take from me ; 
their own Cliristian love rewarded them, in the circumstances. 

I had been longing for a chamx* to send^ it to Sydney for 
repairs, and felt deciily thankful for such unc.\]_)ected and 
generous aid. The Captain wx)uld not admit tliat the delay 
was any loss to liim, — his boats spending the day in purchasing 
cocoa-nuts and provisions from the Natives for his own shij). 
Oh, how the Christlike spirit knits together all true folk.»vvers 
of Christ ! What other earthly or human tie could luive so 
Imind that stranger to me ? In the heart of Christ w^e met 
as brothers. 

Dangers again darkened round me. One day, while toiling 
away at my house, tlie war Chief and his brother, and a large 
party of armed men, .surrounded the jilot where I was working, 
d^l^ey «all had muskets, besides their own native weapons. 
They watched me for some time in silence, and then ev«ry 
man levelled a musket straight at my liead. ICscape w'as 
impossible. Speech would only have increased my danger. 
My eyesight came and went for a few moments. I prayed to 
my Lord Jcsii.s, either Himself to protect me or to tak^ mew 
home to His Glory. I tried to keep working’oii at my task, 
as if no one w^as near me. In that moment, as never before, 
the w^ords came to me,-- Whatsoever ye sliall ask in My 
Name, I will do it ” ; and 1 knew that I was safe. Retiring 
a little from their first position, no word having been spoken, 
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they took up the same attitude somewhat fl^irther off, and 
seemed to be urging one another to fire the first shot. But 
my dear Lord restrained them once again, and they withdrew, 
leaving me with a new reason for trusting Him with all that 
concerned me for Time and Eternity. Perils seemed, how- 
ever, to enclose me on every hand, and my life was frequently 
attempted. T had to inove about more cautiously than ever, 
some days scarcely daring to appear outside my Mission 
premises. For I have ever most firmly believed, and do 
believe, that only when we use every lawful and possible 
means for the [)reservation of our life, which is God’s second 
greatest gift to man (life eternal through His Son being the 
first), can we expect God to protect us, or have we the right 
to plead His precious promises. 

The vessel of one calling himself Prince de Jean 'Beuve, 
a French refugee, who had become a naturalized American, 
visited Port Resolution. He said, he had to escape from his 
own country for political offences. His large and beautiful 
ship ^vas fitted up and armed like a Man-of-w\ar. She >vas 
manned chiefly by slaves, whom he ruled with an iron hand. 
What a contrast to Captain Allan’s whaler ! Yet he also was 
very sympathetic and kind to me. Having heard rumour of 
my trials and dangers, he came on shore, as soon as his ship 
cast anchor, with a body of armed men. He was effusively 
polite, with all a Frenchman’s gush and gesticulation, and 
offered to do anything possible for me. He would take me to 
Ancityum or Sydney or wherever I wished. The ship was his 
own ; he was sailing chiefly for pleasure, and he had called at 
our Islands to see if sufficient trade could be opened^ up to 
justify his laying on a line of steamers to call here in their 
transit. He urged me, 1 believe sincerely, to give him the 
pleasure of taking me and my belongings to some place of 
safety. But I was restrained from leaving, through the fear 
«^that^I would never be permitted to return, and that Christ’s 
work would suffer. In the still burning hope of being able to 
lead the Tannese to love and serve Jesus, I declined with 
much gratitude his genuine kindness. He looked truly sorry 
to leave me in the circumstances wherein I w^as placed. After 
two h^urs on shore, he returned to his ship towards evening. 
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Knowing that the Tannese were threatening to burn niy 
former house, which I wished to remove to higher ground and 
add to the room I now occupied on the hill, I took advantage 
of the presence of the Prince's vessel, and set my Aneityurn- 
ese 'reachers and some friendly Natives to prepare for tlie 
task ; but unfortunately, I forgot to send word to the Frencii- 
tnan regarding my plans and aims. We removed the sugar-cane 
leaf thatch from the roof of the house, and began burning it 
on cleared ground, so that I might be al)le to save the heavy 
wood, which could not be replaced on Tanna. Our French 
friend, on seeing the flames rising up furiously, at once loaded 
his heavy guns, and prepared his men for action. Under 
great excitement, he came ashore with a large number of 
armed men, leaving the rest on board ready at a given signal 
to protect them \tuth shot and sliell. Ivcaving one half of 
those brought on shore to guard the boats, he came running 
towards my house, followed by the other half, wet with 
perspiration, and crying, Fer are dey ? fer are dey ? De 
scoundrels 1 I vill do for dem, and protect you. I sail 
punish dem, de scoundrels." 

Fie was so excited, he could scarcely compose himself to 
hear my explanations, which, when understood, he laughed at 
heartily. Fie again urged me to leave in his vessel ; he could 
not bear me to lead such a life amongst Savages. I explained 
to him my reasons for not leaving the island, Imt these he 
seemed unable to understand. He put his men through drill 
on shore, and left them under oflicers, ready for action at a 
moment’s warning, saying they would all be the better for a 
day on-shore. Fie wished to take |)Ot luck with me at our 
Mission Flouse of one room for all purposes ! My humble 
dinner and tea must have been anything but a treat for him, 
but he seemed to relish the deliverance for once from all the 
conventionalisms of the world. Before he left, lie sent of his 
own accord for all the Chiefs within reach, and warned them 
that if they hurt me or took my life he would return with his 
Man-of-war and punish them, by killing themselves and firing 
their villages ; and that a British Man-of-war would also come 
and set their island on fire. They promised all possible good 
conduct, being undoubtedly put into great terror. The kind- 
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hearted Frenchman left, with profuse expressions of admiration 
for my courage and of pity for my lot. No doul>t he thought 
me a foolish dreamer of dreams. 

A miserable contrast befell us in the bad impression pro- 
duced by the conduct of one of Captain T ’s vessels in the 

Sydney sandal-wood trade. Whale-boats had been sent out 
with Mr. Copeland and myself from Glasgow, as part of the 
necessary equipment of every Missionary on these Islands. 
Mine being rather large and heavy, I had sold it to one of 

'f ’y Captains; but the other had also been left to my care. 

After having used my boat for about twelve months — the best 
l)oat in that trade only being expected to last two years — the 
C'apta in called on Mr. Copeland, and got a note from him to 
me regarding the sale of his ])oat too. lie declared, when 
calling on me, that Mr. Copeland had authorized him td get his 
boat from me in exchange for mine, which he liad now been 
using for a year. 1 asked for the letter, and found it to be 
authority for me to sell his boat for cash only and at the same 

price as mine. Captain V then raged at me and stormed, 

declaring that he would return my old boat, and take the 
other in defiance of me. Swearing dreadfully, he made for his 
ship, and returned with a large party of men whom he had 
picked up amongst the Islands. Collecting also a company 
of i’annese, and offering them tobacco, he broke down the 
fence, burst into the boat-house, and began to draw out the 
boat. 

1 now reached the spot and sternly opposed them. He 
swore and foamed at me, and before the Natives knocked and 
pulled me about, even kicking at me, though 1 ev:\ded his 
Ulows. Standing by, I said in Tannesc, “ You arc helping 
that man to steal my boat ; he is stealing it as you see.'' 

On hearing this, the Tannose ran away, and his own party 
alone could not do it. In great wrath, he went off again to 
his^vesscl, and lirought on shore as much tobacco as could be 
held in a large handkerchief tied by the four corners ; ]>ut even 
for that, our own Natives refused to help him. He offered it 
then to a crowd of Inland Savages, gathered at the head of the 
bay, who, regardless of my remonstrances, launched the boat, 
he raging at and all but striking me. Instead of returning, 
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however, the other boat to the house, he merely set it adrift 
from his vessel, and it was carried on to the reef, where it 
remained fast, and was knocked about by the waves. After 
his vessel left, I, with much difficulty, got it off and brought it 
to the boat-house. Imagine, when such was their tyrannical 
treatment of a Missionary and a British fellow-subject, how 
they would act towards these poor native Islanders. 

By the earliest opportunity, I wrote all the facts of the case 

to his employer, Captain T of Sydney, but got not even a 

reply, while Captain V continued in their trade, a scourge 

to these Islands, and a dishonour to his country and to 
humanity. Unfriendly I'annese now said, When a white 
man from his own country can so pull and knock the Mis- 
sionary about, and steal his boat and chain without lacing 
punishotl for it, also may do as we please ! ” 

I hesitate not to record my conviction that that man's 
conduct had a very bad effect, emboldening them in acts of 
dishonesty and in attempts upon my life, till the Mission 
Station was ultimately Ixruken up. After I had to escape from 
Tanna, with bare life in my hand, one of the same Captain’s 
vessels called at Port Resolution and gave the Natives about 
three pounds’ weight of useless tobacco, i)iirchasable at vSydney 
for less than one shilling per pound, to allow them to take 
away my boat, with oars, sails, mast, and all other l)el()ngings. 
They also purchased all the plunder from my house. Both 
boats were so large and so strongly built, that by adding a 
plank or two they turned them into small-decked schooiwu's, 
admirably suited for the sandal-wood traffic round the shores, 
while larger vessels lay at safe anchorage to receive vviiat they 
^cplidEtcS. Once, when Dr. Inglis and I met in Sydney, wp 

called on Captain T and stated tlie whole case, asking 

reasonable payment at least for the boats. He admitted that 
the boats had been taken and were in his service, and agreed 
to pay us for the boats if we would repay the large sum invested 
therein by his Captains. Calling one of his clerks, he instnicfed 
him to trace in the office record how much had been paid to 
the Tannese for the Missionary’s boat. The young man inno- 
cently returned the reply, “ Three pounds of toliacco.” 

In anger^ he said, I understood that a larger value had 

4 
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been given ! The clerk assured him, “ That is the only 
record.’^ 

Captain T , after discussing the worth of the boat as 

l)cing about ^8o, agreed to give us ^,'60, but in writing out 
the check, threw down the pen and s]K>utc;d, “I’ll see you 
first ! ” 

Offering ^,'50, to which we agreed, he again resiled, and 
declared he would not give a penny above appealed 

to him to regard this as a debt of honour, and to cease haggling 
over the price, as he well knew how we had been wronged in 
the matter. Finally he declared, “ I am buikling similar boats 
just noAv at ^2^ apiece ; I will send you one of them, and you 
may eitlicr take that or want ! ” 

We left, glad to get away on any terms from such a charac- 
ter ; and, though next year he did send one of his p’Vomised 
boats for me to Aneityum, )’et the conduct of his degraded 
servants engaged in the sandal-wood trade had a great share 
in the guilt of breaking up and ruining our Mission, d'housands 
upon thousands of money w'ere made in it yearly, so long as it 
lasted ; but it was a trade steeped in human blood and inde- 
scribable vice, nor could God’s blessing rest on the d'raders and 
their ill-gotten gains. Oh, how often did we j)ray at that time 
to be delivered from the hands of unreasonable and wicked 
men ! Sandal-wood dVaders murdered many of the Islanders 
when rol)bing them of their wood, and the Islanders murdered 
many of them and their servants in revenge. White men, 
engaged in the trade, also shot dead and murdered each other 
in vicious and drunken quarrels, and not a fe\v put end to their 
own lives. I have scarcely known one of them whoedid not 
or.)me to ruin and poverty ; the money that came even to the 
stiipowners was a conspicuous curse. Fools there made a 
mock at sin, thinking that no one cared for these poor Savages, 
but their sin did find them out, and God made good in their 
exjjcrience His own irrepealablc law, “ 'Hie wages of sin is 
death.” 

Ships, highly insured, were said to be sent into this Island 
trade to be deliberately wrecked. One Sabbath evening, 
towards dark, the notorious Captain H - — , in command of a 
large ship, allowed her to drift ashore and be wrecked without 
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any apparent effort to save her. Next morning, the whole 
company were wading about in the water and pretending to 
have lost everything ! The Captain, put in prison when he 
returned to Sydney for running away with another man’s wife 
and property, imposed on Mr, Copeland and myself, getting 
all the biscuits, flour, and blankets we could spare for his 
destitute and shipwrecked company. We discovered afterw^ards 
that she was lying on a beautiful bank of sand, only a few yards 
from the shore, and that everything contained in her could be 
easily rescued without danger to life or limb 1 What we parted 
with was almost necesstu^y for our life and health ; of course he 

gave us an order on Captain 'J'* for everything, Ijut not one 

firthing was ever repaid. At first he made a pretence of paying 
the Natives for food received ; but afterwards, an armed ])and 
w^ent inland night by night and robbed and plundered wiiatevcr 
came to hand. The Natives, though seeing the food of their 
children ruthlessly stolen, w'ere shot down without mercy 
when they dared to interfere; and the life of every white man 
was therefore marked for speedy revenge. Glad were w^e when 
a vessel called, and carried away these white-skinned Savages. 

I'he same Caiptain T also began the shocking Kanaka 

labour-traffic to the Colonies, after the sandal-wood trade was 
exhausted, wiiich has since destroyed so many thousands or 
the Natives in what was nothing less than Colonial slavery, 
and has largely depopulated the Islands either directly or 
indirectly. And yet he wrote, and i)ul)lished in Sydney, a 
pamphlet declaring that he and his Sandal-woodcrsand Kanaka- 
labour collectors had done more to civilize the Islanders than 
ov# Mission efforts combined. Civilize them, indeed ! By 
spreading disease and vice, misery and death amongst them,* 
even at the best ; at the worst, slaving many of them till they 
perished at their toils, shooting down others under one or other 
guilty pretence, and positively sweeping thousands into an 
untimely grave. A common cry on their lips was, “ 1 .et thetn 
perish and let the white men occupy these Isles.^^ 

It was such conduct as this, that made the Islanders suspect 
all foreigners and hate the white man and seek revenge in 
robbery and murder. One Trader, for instance, a Sandal, 
wooder and collector of Kanakas, living at Port Resolution, 
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abominably ill-used a party of Natives. They determined in 
revenge to plunder his store. The cellar was underneath his 
house, and he himself slept above the trap-door by which alone 
it could be entered. Night and day he was guarded by armed 
men, Natives of adjoining islands, and all approaches to his 
premises were watched by savage dogs that gave timely 
warning. He felt himself secure. But the Tannese actually 
constructed a tunnel underground from the bush, through 
which they rolled away tobacco, ammunition, etc., and nearly 
emptied his cellar ! My heart bled to see men so capable and 
clever thus brutally alnised and demoralized and swept away. 
By the Gospel, and the civilization which it brings, they were 
capal>Ie of learning anything and being trained to a useful and 
even noble manhood. But all influence that ever 1 witnessed 
from these 'Fraders was degrading, and dead against ’the work 
of our M issions. 

The Chief,. Nowar Noukamara, usually known as Nowar, 
was my best and most- to-])e-tr listed friend. He was one of 
the nine or ten who were most favourable to the Mission work, 
attending the A\Trrship pretty regularly, conducting it also in 
their own houses and villages, and making generally a some- 
what unstaljle profession of Christianity. One or more of them 
often accompanied me on Sal)bath, when going to conduct the 
Worship at inland villages ; and sometimes tiiey protected me 
from personal injury. This Nowar influenced the Harbour 
Chiefs and their peot)le for eight or ten miles around to get 
up a great feast in favour of the ^V^)rship of Jehovah. All were 
personally and specially invited, and it was the largest Assembly 
of any kind that 1 ever witnessed on the Islands. ^ 

Wlien all was ready, Nowar sent a [)arty of Chiefs to escort 
me and my Aneityumese Teachers to the feast. Fourteen ' 
Chiefs, in turn, made speeches to the assembled multitude; 
the drift of all being, that war and fighting be given up on 
M'anna,- that no more people be killed by Nahak, for witchcraft 
and sorcery were lies, — that Sacred M'en no longer profess to 
make wind and rain, flunine and plenty, disease and death, — 
that the dark Heathen talk of danna should cease, — that all 
here present should adopt the Worship of Jehovah as taught 
to them by the Missionary and the .Aneityumese, — and that all 
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the banished 'I’ribes should be invited to their own lands to 
live in peace ! These strange speeches did not draw forth a 
single opposing voice. Doubtless these men were in earnest, 
and had there been one master mind to rule and mould them, 
their regeneration had then dawned. Though for the moment 
a feeling of friendliness prevailed, the Tannese were unstable 
as water and easily swayed one way or the other. 'They are 
born talkers, and can and will sj)eechify on all occasions; l)ut 
most of it means nothing, bears n() fruit. 

After these speeches, a scene followed which gradually as- 
surned shape as an idolatrous ceremonial and greatly horrified 
me. It was in connection with tlie immense quajitity of food 
that had been pre{)ared for the feast, especially pigs and fowls. 
A great hea]) had been piled up for each Tribe represented, 
and a iTandsome ] portion also set apart for the M issionary and 
his Teachers. The ('eremony w'as this, as nearly as 1 could 
follow it. One hundred or so of the IcMding men marclmd 
into the large cleared s|)a(:c in the centre of* tlie assembled 
multitudes, and stood there fiicing each other in equal lines, 
with a man at either end closing i!j> the passage between. At 
the middle they stood eight or ten feet apart, gradually nearing 
till they almost met at either end. Amid tremendous silema: 
for a few moments, all stood luished ; then every man kneeled 
on his right knee, extended his riglu hand, and bent forward 
till his face nearly touched the ground. I’iiereon the man at 
the one end began muttering somelliing, his voice rising ever 
louder as he rose to his feet, when it ended in a fearful yell as 
he stood erect. Next the two long lines of men, all in a body, 
wem^ through the same ceremonial, rising gradually to tlieir 
feet, with muttcrings deepening into a howl, and heightening 
into a yell as tliey stood erect. Finally, tlie man at the otlier 
end went through the same hideous forms. All this was thrice 
deliberately repeated, each time with growing fren/y. And 
then, all standing on their feet, they united as with one voice 
in what sounded like music running mad iijj and down the 
scale — closing with a long, deep-toned, hollow howl as of souls 
in pain. AVith smiles of joy, the men then all shook hands 
with each other. Novvar and another C'hicf liriefiy spoke ; 
and the food was then divided and exchanged, a principal 
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man of each Tribe standing by to receive and watch his 
portion. 

At this stage, Nowar and Nerwangi, as leaders, addressed 
the Teachers and the Missionary to this effect; “This feast 
is held to move all the Chiefs and People here to give up 
fighting, to become friends, and to worship your Jehovah God. 
^Ve wish you to remain, and to teach us all good conduct. 
As an evidence of our sincerity, and of our love, we have 
prepared this pile of Jood for you/’ 

In reply, I addressed the whole multitude, saying how 
pleased I was with their speeches and with the resolutions and 
promises wdiich they all had made. I further urged them to 
stick fast by these, and that grand fruits would arise to their 
island, to themselves, and to their children. 

Having finished a brief address, I then 'walked foituMrd to 
the very middle of the circle, and laid down before them a 
bundle of stripes of red calico and pieces of white calico, a 
number of fish-hooks, knives, etc., etc., requesting tlie two 
Chiefs to divide my offering of goodwill among the Tribes 
assembled, and also the f)ile of food presented to u.s, as a 
token of my love and fricndshii) to them all. 

Their insisting upon me taking their present of food, laid 
upon me an unpleasant and dangerous necessity of explaining 
my refusal. I again thanked them very warmly, and explained 
that, as they had in my presence given away all their food to 
an Idol-God and asked his blessing on it as a sacrifice, even 
to Karapanamun, the great Evil Spirit, my people and I durst 
not and could not eat of it, for that would l>e to have fellowship 
with their Idols and to dishonour Jehovah God, Christians 
qould acknowledge only the one true and living God, an3 ask ^ 
His blessing on their food, and offer it and themselves in 
thanksgiving unto Him, but unto no cruel or evil Spirit. Yet 
I explained to them how much I thanked them, and how I 
loved them just as much as if we had eaten aU their gifts, and 
ho*v it would please us to see them all, along with my own 
gifts, divided amongst their Tribes. 

Not without some doubt, and under coasidcrable trial, did 
I take this apparently unfriendly attitude. But I feared to 
seem even to approve of any act of devil-worship, or to confirm 
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them in it, being there to discourage all such scenes, and to 
lead them to acknowledge only the true God. I felt guilty, 
as if the hat were rising from my head, when I heard them 
imprecating and appeasing their god, without being able to 
show them the God of Love and the better way into His 
presence through Jesus Christ. My op].)ortunity to do so 
arose over the refusal of the food offered unto Idols, and I 
told them of the claims of Jehovah, the jealous God, who 
would not share His worship with any other. But all the time 
I felt this qualm, — that it were better to eat food with men 
who acknowledged some God and asked his l)Iessing, than 
with those white Heathens at home, who asked the blessing 
of no God, nor thanked Him — in this worse than the dog 
which licks the hand that feeds it ! Nowar and Nerwangi 
explaiiU^d in great orations what 1 meant, and how I wished 
all to be divided amongst the asseml^led IVibes to show my 
love. With this, all seemed highly satisfied. 

Heathen dances were now entered upon, their paint and 
feathers and ornaments adding to the wildness of the scone. 
The men seemed to dance in an inside ring, and the women 
in an outside ring, at a considerable distance from each other. 
Music was supplied by singing and clapping of hands, 'rhe 
order was perfect, and the figures highly intricate. But I have 
never been able to associate dancing with things lovely and 
of good report ! After the dancing, all retired to the bush ; 
and a kind of sliam fight then followed on the public cleared 
ground. A host of painted Savages rushed in and took 
possession with songs and shoutings. From the l)ush, on the 
opposite side, the chanting of women was heard in the distance, 
loucler and louder as they approached. Snatching from* a 
burning fire llaming sticks, they rushed on the men vs ith these, 
beating them and throwing burning pieces of wood among 
them, till with deafening yells amongst themselves and amidst 
shouts of laughter from the crowd, tliey drove them from^th(^. 
space, and danced thereon and sang a song of victory. The 
dancing and fighting, the naked painted figures, and the con- 
stjant yells and shoutings, gave one a weird sensation, and 
suggested strange ideas of Hell broken loose. 

The final scene approached, when the men assisted their 
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women to fill all the allotted food into baskets, to be carried 
home and eaten there ; for the different Tribes do not sit 
down together and eat together as we would do ; their coming 
together is for the purpose of exchanging and dividing the 
food presented. And now they broke into friendly confusion, 
and freely walked about mingling with each other ; and a kind 
of savage rehearsal of Jonathan and David took place. Tliey 
stripped themselves of their fantastic dresses, their handsomely 
w^oven and twi-sted grass skirts, leaf skirts, grass and leaf 
aprons ; they gave away or exchanged all these, and their 
ornaments and bows and arrows, besides their less romantic 
.calico and print dresses more recently acquired. The effusion 
and ceremonial of the gifts and exchanges seemed to betoken 
a loving [)e()j)le ; and so they were for the feast- -but that laid 
not aside a single deadly feud, and streams of blood and cries 
of hate would soon efface all traces of this day. 

1 had now six Stations, opened up and ministered to by 
Aneityumeso Teachers, at the leading villages along the const, 
and forming links in a chain towards the other Mission 
Establisliment on Tanna. And there were villages prepared 
to receive as many more. These Teachers had all been 
Cannibals once ; yet, with one exception, they proved them- 
selves to the l)est of my judgment to be a band of faithful and 
devoted followers of Cdirist, Their names were Abraham, 
Kowari, Namuri, Nervva, La/arus, and Eoufati. I visited 
them periodically and fretpiently, encouraging and guiding 
them, as well as trying to interest the villagers in their teaching 
and work. But whenever war broke out they had all to return 
to the Mission House, and sleep there for safety l)y i^ght, 
visiting their Stations, if practicable, by the light of day. My 
poor dear Teachers, too, had to bear persecutions for Jesu’s 
sake, as the following incident will sorrowfully prove. 

A native woman, with some murderous purpose in her heart, 
•.pretended great friendship to the excellent wife of one of my 
felluw-lal)oiirers. She was specially effusive in bringing to her 
dishes of food from time to time. Having thus gained 
confidence, she caugivt a little black fish of those parts, known 
to be deadly poisonous, and baked it up in a mess for the 
unsuspecting Teacher’s wife. On returning, she boasted of 
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what she had done, and thereon a friend!)^ neighl)our rushed 
off to warn the other, hut arrived just to learn that the hital 
meal had been taken. Beyond all reach of human skill, this 
unknown Martyr for Christ died soon after in great agony, and 
doiil)tless received her Master^s reward. 

In helping to open up new Stations, those dear Native 
Teachers often bore the greatest hardships and indignities with 
a noble self-denial and positively wonderful patience. Nothing 
known to men under Heaven could have produced their new 
character and disposition, except only the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus. Though still marred by many of the faults of 
Heathenism, they were at the roots of their being literally, 
new creatures, trying, according to their best light, to live for 
and to please their new M.aster, Jesus Christ. This shone out 
very conspicuously in these two apostolic souls, Al)rahain and 
Kow'ari, as leaders among all the devoted band. 

l^et me recall another occasion, on whic'.h I [wevented a war. 
lilarly one morning, the savage yells of warring Tribes woke 
me from sleep. They had broken into a (juarrel about a 
woman, and were fiercely engaged with their clubs. Accord- 
ing to my custom, 1 ruslied in amongst them, and, not without 
much difficulty, was blessed in separating them l)efore deadly 
wounds had ])een given or received. On this occasion, the 
Chiefs of l.)oth Tribes, being very friendly to me, drove their 
people back from eacdi other at my earnest appeals. Sitting 
down at length within earshot, they had it out in a wild 
scolding match, a contest of lung and tongue. Meanwhile 1 
rested on a canoe midway betwixt them, in the lioi)e of averting 
a r^xfirval of hostilities, By-and-bye an old Sacred Man, a 
Chief called Sapa, with some touch of savage comedy in liis 
breast, volunteered an e])isode which restored good humour 
to the scene, l.eaping up, he came dancing and singing 
towards me, and there, to the amusement of all, re-enacted 
the quarrel, and mimicked rather cleverly rny attempt 
separating the combatants. Smashing at the canoe witli his 
club, he yelled and knocked down imaginary enemies ; then, 
rushing first at one party and then at tlie other, he represented 
me as appealing and gesticulating and ])ushing them afar from 
each other, till he became quite exhausted. Thereon he came 
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and planted himself in great glee beside me, and looked 
around as if to say, “ You must laugh, for I have played/’ 
At this very juncture, a loud cry of “ Sail O 1 ” broke upon 
our cars, and all ])arties leapt to their feet, and prepared for 
a new sensation ; for in those climes, everything — war itself — 
is a smaller interest than a vessel from the Great Unknown 
Beyond sailing into your Harbour. 

Not many days thereafter, a very horrible transaction 
occurred. Before daybreak, I heard shot after shot quickly 
discharged in the Harbour. One of my Teachers came 
running, and cried, “ Missi, six or seven men have been shot 
dead this morning for a great feast. It is to reconcile Tril)es 
that have l)een at war, and to allow a Ijanished Tribe to return 
in peace.” 

1 learned that the leading men had in council , agreefl upon 
this sacrifice, but the name of each victim was kept a secret 
till the last moment. 'J'lie torture of suspense and uncertainty 
seemed to be l)orne liy all as part of their appointed lot ; nor 
did they jirepare as if suspecting any dread assault. Before 
daylight, the Sacred Men allocated a murderer to the door 
of each liouse where a victim slept. A signal sljot was fired ; 
all rushed to their doors, and the doomed ones were shot and 
clubbed to death, as they attempted to escape, 'riieir bodies 
were then borne to a sacred tree, and hung up there by the 
hands for a time, as an offering to the gods. Being taken 
down, they were carried ceremoniously and laid out on the 
shore near my house, placed under a special guard. 

Information had reached me that my Teachers and I were 
also destined victims for this same fe.ast ; and sure eiRj^ufjh we 
e.^pied a band of armed men, the killers, despatched towards 
our premises. Instantaneously 1 had the deachers and their 
wives and myself securely locked into the Mission House ; 
and, cut oil from all human hope, we set ourselves to pray to 
^ oLir dear I .ord Jesus, either Himself to protect us or to take 
us to His glory. All through that morning and forenoon we 
heard them tramp-tramping round our house, whispering to 
each other, and hovering near window and door. They knew 
that there were a double-barrelled fowling-piece and a revolver 
on the premises, though they never had seen me use them, 
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and that may, under God, have held them back in dread. But 
the thought of using them did not enter our souls even in that 
awful time. I had gone to save, and not to destroy. It would 
be easier for me at any time to die, than to kill one of tliejn. 
Our safety lay in our appeal to that blessed IvOrd who had 
placed us there, and to whom all power luid Ijecui given in 
Heaven and on Earth. He that was with us was more than all 
that could be against us. This is strength ; this is peace -to 
feel, in entering on every day, that all its duties and trials have 
been committed to the Lord Jesus, —that, come what may, He 
will use us for His own glory and our real good ! 

All through that dreadful morning, and kir into the after- 
noon, wc thus abode together, feeling conscious tliat we were 
united to this dear Lord Jesus ; and we had sweet communion 
with Him, meditating on the wonders of His person and the 
hopes and glories of His kingdom. Oh that all my readers 
may learn something of this in their own experieju:c of the 
Lord ! I can wish them nothing more })recious. 'Fowards 
sundown, constrained by tlie Invisible One, they withdrew 
from our Mission House, and left us once more in peace. 
They bore away the slain to be cooked and distributed 
amongst the M'ri])es, and eaten in their feast of reconciliation ; 
a covenant sealed in blood, and soon, alas, to be buried in 
blood again 1 Tor many days thereafter, we had to take 
unusual care, and not unduly expose ourselves to danger ; for 
dark characters were seen prowling about in the liusli near at 
hand, and we knew that our life was the prize. We took what 
care we could, and God the J.ord did the rest ; or rather He 
did all — for His wisdom guided us, and His power l)aftled 
theitr^ 

Shortly thereafter w^ar was again declared, by the Inland 
people attacking our Harbour people. It was an old (jiiarrel ; 
and the war was renewed and continued, long after the cause 
thereof had passed away* Going amongst them every day, I 
did my utmost to stop hostilities, setting the evils of war*l>e- 
fore them, and pleading with the leading men to renounce it. 
Thereon arose a characteristic incident of Island and Heathen 
life. One day I lield a Service in the village where morning 
after morning their Tribes assembled, and declared that if they 
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would believe in nnd follow the Jehovah God, He would 
deliver them from all their enemies and lead them into a happy 
life. I'here were present three Sacred Men, Chiefs, of whom 
the whole population lived in terror — brothers or cousins, 
heroes of traditional feats, professors of sorcery, and claiming 
the po^ver of life and death, health and sickness, rain and 
droiiglit, according to their will. On hearing me, these three 
stood up and declared they did not believe in Jehovah, nor 
did they need His help ; for they had the power to kill iny life 
by Nahak (i.e., sorcery or witchcraft), if only they could get 
possession of any piece of the fruit or food that I had eaten, 
d'his was an essential condition of their black art ; hence the 
peel of a banana or an orange, and every broken scrap of food, 
is gathered up l)y the Natives, lest it should fall into the hands 
of the Sacred Men, and be used for Nahak. * This supefstition 
was the cause of most of the bloodshed and terror upon 
'J'anna ; and being thus challenged, I asked God’s help, and 
determined to strike a blow against it. 

A woman was standing near with a l)iinch of native fruit in 
her hand, like our [dums, called quonquore. I asked her to 
be pleased to give me some ; and she, holding out a bunch, 
said, ‘‘'I'ake freely what you will ! ’’ 

Calling the attention of all the Assem1)ly to what I was 
doing, 1 took three fruits from the bunch, and taking a bite 
out of each, I gave them one after another to the three Sacred 
Men, and deliberately said in the hearing of all, “ You have 
seem me eat of this fruit, you have seen me give the remainder 
to your Sacred Men ; they have said they can kill me l)y 
Nahak, but 1 challenge thxm to do it if they can, without 
avrow or s[)ear, clul) or musket ; for 1 deny that tliey have any 
power against me, or against any one, by their Sorcery.” 

The challenge was accepted; the Natives looked terror- 
struck at tiie position in which 1 was placed ! The ceremony 
^of Nahak was usually performed in secret, — the Tannese fleeing 
in^read, as Europeans would from the toucli of the plague ; 
but I lingered and eagerly watched their ritual. As the three 
(duefs arose, and drew near to one of the Sacred Trees, to 
begin their ceremonial, the Natives fled in terror, crying, 
“ Massi, lawe ! Alas, M issi ! ” 
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But I held on at my post of observation. Amidst wavings 
and incantations, they rolled up the pieces of the fruit from 
which I had eaten, in certain leaves of this Sacred d'ree, into a 
shape like a waxen candle ; then they kindled a sacred fire 
near the root, and continued their mutterings, gradually l)Urning 
a little more and a little more of the candle-shaped things, 
wheeling them round their heads, blowing upon them with 
their breaths, waving them in the air, and glancing wildly at 
me as if expecting my sudden destruction. Wondering whether 
after all they did not believe their own lie, for they seemed to 
be in dead earnest, I, more eager than ever to break the chains 
of such vile superstition, urged them again and again, crying, 
“ Be quick ! Stir up your gods to help you I I am not killed 
yet ; I am perfectly well ! 

At last they stood u|> and said, “ We must delay till we have 
called all our Sacred Men. We will kill Missi before his next 
Sabljath comes round. Let all watch, for he will soon die, and 
that without fail.” 

I replied, “ Very good ! I ('hallengc all your IViests to unite 
and kill me by Sorcery or Nahak. If on Sabl)ath next I come 
again to your village in health, you will all admit that your 
gods have no |)ower over me, and that I am protected by the 
true and living Jehovah Clod I ” 

Every day throughout the remainder of that week, the 
Conchs were sounded ; and over that side of tlie island all 
their Sacred Men were at work trying to kill me by their arts. 
Now and again messengers arrived from every quarter of the 
island, iiujuiring anxiously after my health, and wondering if 1 
waii^t feeling sick, and great excitement prevailed amongst 
the poor deluded idolaters. 

Sabbath dawned upon me ])eacefully, and I went to that 
village in more than my usual health and strength. Ivarge 
numljers assembled, and when I appeared they looked at each 
other in terror, as if it could not really l)e I myself still 
and well. Entering into the public ground, I saluted them to 
this effect, “ My love- to you all, my friends ! I have come 
again to talk to you about the jeiiovah Clod and His 
Worship.” 

The three S^^cred Men; on being asked, admitted that they 
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had tried to kill me by Nahak, but had failed; and on being 
questioned, why they had failed, they gave the acute and 
subtle reply, that I also was myself a Sacred Man, and that 
my God being the stronger had protected me from their gods* 
Addressing the multitude, I answered thus, “Yea, truly; my 
Jehovah God is stronger than your gods. He protected rne> 
and helped me ; for He is the only living and true Godj the 
only God that can hear or answer any prayer from the children 
of men. Your gods cannot hear prayers, but my God can and 
will hear and answer you, if you will give heart and life to 
Him, and love and serve Him only. This is my God, and He 
is also your friend if you will hear and follow His voic:ed' 

Having said this, I sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and addressed them : “ Come and sit down rjll around me. and 
I will talk to you about the love and mercy of my God, and 
teach you how to worship and please Him.” 

I'wo of the Sacred Men then sat down, and all the people 
gathered round and seated themselves very quietly. 1 tried to 
present to tliem ideas of sin, and of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, as revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures. 

'I'he third Sacred Man, the higiiest in rank, a man of great 
stature and uncommon strength, had meantime gone off for 
his warrior's spear, and returned brandishing it in the air and 
poising it at me. I said to the people, “ Of course he can kill 
me with his spear, but he undertook to kill me by Nahak or 
Sorcery, and promised not to use against me any weapons of 
war; and if you let him kill me now, you will kill your friend, 
one wlio lives among you and only tries to do you good, as 
you all know so well. I know that if you kill me thtt.'’,»my 
God will be angry and w'ill punish you.” - , 

M 'hereon I seated myself calmly in the midst of the crowd, 
while he Icajied al)out in rage, scolding his l)rothers and all 
who were present for listening to me. I'he other Sacred 
however, took my side, and, as many of the people also 
were friendly to me and stood closely packed around me, he 
did not throw his spear. To allay the tumult and obviate 
further l)loodshed, I offered to leave wu‘lh my Teachers at once* 
and, in doing so, I ardently pled w'ith them to live at peace. 
Though we got safely home, that old Sacred Man seemed still 
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to hunger after niy blood. For weeks thereafter, go where 
I would, he would suddenly appear on the path behind me, 
poising in his right hand tnat same Goliath spear. God only 
kept it from being thrown, and T, using every lawful pre- 
caution, had all the same to attend to my work, as if no enemy 
were tliere, leaving all other results in the hands of Jesus. 
This whole incident did, doubtless, shake the prejudices of 
many as to wSorcery ; but few even of converted Natives ever 
get entirely clear of the dread of Nahak. 

If not truly converted, the two Priests were fast friends of 
mine from that day, as also another leading man in the same 
district. Tliey also received an Ancityumese Teacher to their 
village, protecting and showing kindness to him ; one of the 
Sacred Men who could speak his language lived almost 
constantly with him, and some young people were allowed 
daily to attend our School. These two and a number of others 
began to wear a kilt, and some a shirt also. Three of tlicm 
especiall)', if not ("hristians, appeared to be not far from the 
Kingdom of God, and did all that was in their power to pro- 
tect and to assist me, A few began to pray to Jehovah in 
their liouses, offering a kind of rude Family Worship, and 
breathing out such t)raycrs and desire.s as I had taught them 
for the knowledge of the true God and only Saviour. And 
tliese, as my com[)anions, accompanied me from place to place 
wlien J visited their district. 

i)Ut let us return to the war. Many Chiefs and villages 
were now involved in it ; and a large part of the bush over 
the country between had been consumed by fire, to prevent 
^surpr^s. Yet, our Harbour people being assembled one 
night for consultation, a number of the Inland warriors crept 
near unobserved and discharged a volley of muskets amongst 
them. Several were shot dead, and in the darkness and 
confusion the enemy got clear away. Revenge and self- 
preservation now united our people as one man, and evjfj,rg^ 
man assembled for action on the borders of tlie hostile Tribes. 

I again visited them on the fighting ground. As I was seen 
approaching, the two old Prie.sts, my friends, came to receive 
and escort me, protected by their clubs and muskets, — the one 
blind of an eye lost in war marching before me, and the other 
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behind me with [xn'sed spear and mighty club. Seating me in 
a central position, they assembled all the warriors, except the 
watchmen, and these savage men listened attentively to my 
message, and bowed quietly during prayer. God only knows 
what may have been the fruit in some dark benighted soul ! 
The whole host of them ceased firing, till the two friendly 
Priests had again conveyed me safely beyond the reach of 
danger. 

Going among them frequently thus, they treated me with 
exceptional kindness, till one Sabbath I determined to go over 
and talk with the enemy also, in the hope of getting this sad 
war put an end to. Our people were sternly opposed to this, 
not for fear of my safety, but lest I prayed for the enemy and 
my God might help them in the war. But my two friends, 
the old Priests, persuaded them to let me go, and tt^ cease 
their shooting till my return. 'Phey had an idea to buy, in 
this way, my intercession with Jehovah exclusively on their l:)e- 
half ; but 1 explained to them, as on former occasions, that I 
was there for the good of all alike, that I loved them all and 
sought to lead them to give up war and bad conduct, for my 
God would hear and bless only those who feared and loved 
and obeyed Him. I had a long interview with tlae enemies 
also, arguing against the evils of war, and urging them to give 
it up. They were so far friendly; they allowed me to have 
worship amongst them ; and I returned in safety before another 
musket was discharged on either side. The war still went on, 
though more languidly ; but after a time the leaders entered 
into a kind of truce, and peace reigned for a season. 

The other Mission Station, on the south-west side of JPanna, 
li^d to be visited l)y me from time to time. Mr. ancr^Mrs. ^ 
Mathieson, there, were both in a weak state of health, having 
a tendency to consumption. On this account they visited 
Aneityum several times. They were earnestly devoted to their 
^\Nwk, and were successful so far as health and the time 
allowed to them permitted. At this juncture, a message 
reached me that they were without European food, and a 
request to send them a little flour if possible. 'Fhe war made 
the journey overland impossible. A strong wind and a high 
sea round the coast rendered it impracticable for my boat to 
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go. The danger to life from the enemy was so great, that I 
could not hire a crew. I pled therefore with Nowar and 
Manuman, and a few leading men, to take one of their best 
canoes, and themselves to accompan}^ me. I had a large Hat- 
bottomed pot with a close-fitting lid, and that I pressed full of 
Hour ; and, tying the lid firmly down, 1 listened it right in the 
centre of the canoe, and as Hir above water-mark as possible 
AH else that was re(|iiired we tied around our own persons. 
Sea and land being as they were, it was a perilous undertaking, 
which only dire necessity could have justified. They were all 
good swimmers, but as I could not swim the strongest man 
was placed behind me, to seize me and swim asliorc, if a crash 
came. 

Oreeping round near the shore all the way, we had to keep 
just ouRide the great breakers on the coral reef, and were all 
drenched through and through with the foam of an angry surf. 
AVe arrived, however, in safety within two miles of our 
destination, where lived the friends of my canoc^s company, 
l)ut where a very dangerous sea was Irreaking on the reef. 
Here they all gave in, and protested that no further could they 
go ; and truly their toil all the way witli the paddles liad been 
sc^'ere. I appealed to them, that the canoe would for certain 
be smashed if they tried to get on shore, tliat the provisions 
would be lost, and some of us probal)Iy drowncil. ilut they 
turned to the shore, and remained for some time thus, w^atcli 
ing the sea. At last their Captain cried, “ Missi, hold on ! 
'There’s a smaller w^ive coming; we’ll ride in now.” 

jMy heart rose to the Lord in trembling prayer ! 'The wave 
^amej:oj]ing on; every paddle with all their united strength 
struck into the sea ; and next moment our canoe was Hying* 
like a sea-gull on the crest of the wave towards the shore. 
Another instant, and the wave had l^roken on the reef with a 
mighty roar, and rushed past us hissing in clouds of foam. 
My company were next seen swimming wildly ai.)out in the sej 
Manuman the one-eyed Sacred Man alone holding on by the 
canoe, nearly full of water, with me still clinging to the seat of 
it, and the very next wave likely to devour us. In desperation, 

I sprang for the reef, and ran for a man half-w^ading, half- 
swumming to reach us ; and God so ordered it, that just as 

lO 
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the next wave broke against the silvery rock of coral, the man 
caught me and partly swam with me through its surf, partly 
carried me till I was set safely ashore, liaising God, I looked 
up and saw all the others nearly as safe as myself, except 
Manuman, my friend, who was still holding on by the canoe 
in the face of wind and sea, and bringing it with him. Others 
ran ayd swam to his help. The paddles were picked up amid 
the surf. A powerful fellow came towards me with the pot of 
flour on his head, uninjured by water ! The Chief who held 
on by the canoe got severely cut about the feet, and had been 
badly bruised and knocked about; but all the rest escaped 
without further harm, and everything that we had was saved. 
Amongst friends, at last, they resolved to await a favourable 
wind and tide to return to their own homes. Singing in my 
heart unto God, I hired a man to carry the pot of flour, and 
soon arrived at the Mission Station. 

Supplying the wants of our dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathieson, whom we found as well as could be expected, we 
had to prepare, after a few hours of rest, to return to our own 
Station by walking overland through the night. I durst not 
remain longer away, lest my own house should be plundered 
and broken into. Though weak in health, my fellow-Mission- 
aries were both full of hope, and zealous in their work, and 
this somewhat strange visit was a pleasant blink amidst our 
darkness. Before 1 had gone far on my returh journey, the 
sun went down, and no Native could be hired to accompany 
me. They all told me that I would for certain be killed by 
the way. But I knew that it would be quite dark before I 
reached the hostile districts, and that the Heathen are great 
cowards in the dark and never leave their villages at night in 
the darkness, except in companies for fishing and such-like 
tasks. I skirted along the sea-shore as fast as I could, walking 
and running alternately ; and, ’when I got within hearing of 
I slunk back into the bush till they had safely passed, 
and then groped my way back near the shore, that being my 
only guide to find a path. 

Having made half the journey, I came to a dangerous path, 
almost perpendicular, up a great rock round the base of which 
the sea roared deep. With my heart lifted up to Jesus, I 
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succeeded in climbing it, cautiously grasping roots, and resting 
by bushes, till I reached safely to the top. There, to avoid a 
village, I had to keep crawling slowly along the bush near the 
sea, on the top of that great ledge of rock — a feat I could 
never have accomplished even in daylight without the excite- 
ment; but I felt that I was supported and guided in all that 
life or death journey by my dear Lord Jesus. I had to. leave 
the shore, and follow up the bank of a very deep ravine to a 
place shallow enough for one to cross, and then through the 
bush away for the shore again. By holding too much to the 
right, I missed the point where I had intended to reach it. 
Small fires were now visible through the bush ; I heard the 
voices of the people talking in one of our most Heathen 
villages. ^ 

Quietly drawing l)ack, I now knew where I was, and easily 
found my way towards the shore ; but on reaching tine Great 
Rock, I could not in the darkness find the path down again. 

I groped about till 1 was tired. I feared that I might stumble 
over and be killed ; or, if I delayed till daylight, that the 
Savages would kill me, I knew that one part of the rock was 
steep-sloping, with little growth or none thereon, and I searched 
about to find it, resolved to commend myself to Jesus and 
slide down tliereby, that I might again reach the shore and 
escape for my life. Thinking 1 had found this spot, I hurled 
down several stones and listened for their splash that 1 might 
judge whether it would be safe. But the distance was too fiir 
for me to hear or judge. At high tide the sea there was deep ; 
but at low tide 1 could wade out of it and be safe. The 
v^arkrjf,^ made it impossible for me to see anything. I let go 
my umbrella, shoving it down with considerable force, bu^ 
neither did it send me back any news. 

Feeling sure, however, that this was the place I sought, and 
knowing that to await the daylight would be certain death, I 
prayed to my Lord Jesus for help and protection, and resolv(;ijjg,#»- 
to let myself go. First, I fastened all my clothes as tightly as 
I could, so as not to catch on anything; then i lay down at 
the top on my back, feet foremost, holding my head downward.s 
on my breast to keep it from striking on the rock ; then, after 
one cry to my Saviour, having let myself down as far as 
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possible by a branch, I at last let go, throwing my arms for- 
ward and trying to keep my feet well up. A giddy swirl, as if 
flying through the air, took possession of me ; a few moments 
seemed an age ; I rushed f^uickly down, and felt no obstruction 
till my feet struck into tlic sea below. Adoring and praising 
my dear Lord Jesus, who had ordered it so, I regained my 
feet ; it was low tide, 1 had received no injury, I recovered my 
umbrella, and, wading through, I found the shore path easier 
and lighter than the bush had been. The very darkness was 
my safety, preventing the Natives from rambling about. I saw 
no person to speak to, till I reached a village quite near to my 
own house, fifteen or twenty miles from where I had started ; 
here I left the sea path and promised some young men a gift 
of fish-hooks to guide me the nearest way, through the bush 
to my IMission Station, which they gladly and heartily clid. I 
ran a narrow risk in approaching them ; they thought me an 
enemy, and I arrested their muskets only by a loud cry, — 

I am Missi ! J.)on’t shoot ; my love to you, my friends ! 

Praising God for Ilis preserving care, I reached home, and 
had a long refreshing sleep. The Natives, on hearing next 
day how I had come all the way in the dark, exclaimed, - 

‘^Surely any of us would have been killed ! Your Jehovah 
God alone thus protects you and brings you safely home.” 

With all my heart, I said, “ Yes ! and He will l)e your 
protector and helper too, if only you will obey and trust in 
Him.” 

Ck:a*tainly that night |)ut my faith to the test. Had it not 
been for the assurance that 1 was engaged in His service, and 
that in every path of duty He would carry me thret^gh or^ 
dispose of me therein for His glory, I could never have under- 
taken either journey. St. Paul’s words are true to-day and for 
ever, — I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” 
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I N September, i860, 1 liad the very great pleasure of wel- 
(^orning, as fellow-labourers on Tanna, the Rev. vS. F. 
John.ston and his wife, two able and pious young Missionaries^ 
from Nova Scotia. Having visited the whole group of the 
New Hebrides, they preferred to cast their lot on Tanna. 
During the Rainy Season, and till they had acquired a little of 
the language, and some preparation had been made of a Statl^^ir' 
for themselves, I gladly received them as my guests. The 
company was very sweet to me ! I gave tiiem about fourteen 
Tannese words to be committed to memory every day, and 
conversed with them, using the words already acquired; .so 
that they made very rapid progress, and almost immediately 
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were of some service jn the Mission work. No man could 
have desired better companions in the ministry of the Gospel. 

About this time I had a never-to-be-forgotten illustration of 
the infernal spirit that [)ossessed some of the Traders towards 
these poor Natives. One morning, three or four vessels entered 
our Harbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution. The 
Captains called on me ; and one of them, with manifest delight, 
exclaimed, “We know how to bring down your proud Tannese 
now ! We’ll humble them before you ! ” 

I answered, “ Surely you don't mean to attack and destroy 
these poor people ? " 

He replied, not abashed but rejoicing, “ We have sent the 
measles to humble them ! That kills them by the score ! 
Four young men have l)een landed at different ports, ^ill with 
measles, and those will soon thin their ranks.” 

Shocked above measure, I protested solemnly and denounced 
their conduct and spirit ; l)ut my remonstrances only called 
forth the shameless declaration, “ Our watchword is, — Sweep 
these creatures away and let white men occupy the soil 1 ” 

Their malice was further illustrated thus : they induced 
Kapuku, a young Chief, to go off to one of their vessels, 
promising him a present. Pie was the friend and chief sup- 
porter of Mr. Mathieson and of his work. Having got him on 
board, they confined him in the hold amongst Natives lying ill 
with measles. They gave him no food for about four-and- twenty 
hours ; and then, without the promised present, they put him 
ashore far from his own home. Though weak and excited, 
he scrambled back to his Tribe in great exhaustion and terror. 
He informed the Missionary that they had put hinv^downi, 
^Imongst sick people, red and hot with fever, and, tliat he 
feared their sickness was upon him. 1 am ashamed to say 
that these Sandal-vvood and other Traders were our own 
degraded countrymen ; and that they deliberately gloried in 
destroying the poor Heathen. A more fiendish spirit 
could scarcely be imagined ; but most of them were horrible 
drunkards, and their traffic of every kind amongst these Islands 
was, generally speaking, steeped in human blood. 

The measles, thus introduced, became amongst our Islanders 
the most deadly plague. It spread fearfully, and was acconv 
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panied by sore throat and diarrhoea. In some villages, man, 
woman, and child were stricken, and none could give food 
or water to the rest. 'Fhe misery, suffering, and terror were 
unexampled, the living being afraid sometimes even to bury 
the dead. Thirteen of my own Mission party died of this 
disease ; and, so terror-stricken were the few who survived, 
that when the little Mission schooner /rV/// Knox returned to 
Tanna, they all packed up and left for their own Aneityum, 
except my own dear old Abraham. 

At first, thinking that all were on the wing, he also had 
packed his chattels, and was standing beside the others ready 
to leave with them. I drew near to him, and said, “ Abraham, 
they are all going ; arc you also going to leave me here alone 
on Tanna, to hglu^tlie l)attles of the I.ord ? 

He asked, ‘^Mjssi, will you remain ? 

I replied, “Yes; but, Abraham, the danger to life is now so 
great that I dare not plead with you to remain, for we may 
both be slain. Still, I cannot leave the Lord’s work now.^’ 

'Fhe noble old Chief looked at the l.)ox and In’s bundles, 
and, musing, said, “ Missi, our danger is very great now.’’ 

I answered, “Yes; I once thought you would not leave me 
alone to it ; but, us the vessel is going to your own land, I 
cannot ask you to remain and face it with me ! ” 

He again said, “ Missi, would you like mo to remain alone 
with you, seeing my wife is dead and in her grave here ?” 

I replied, “Yes, I would like you to remain; but, considering 
the circumstances in whicli we will be left alone, I cannot 
plead With you to do so.’’ 

p Hg. answered, “d'hen, Missi, I remain with you of my own 
free choice, and with all my lieart. Wc will live and die 
together in the work of the T.ord. I will never leave you 
while you are spared on Tanna.” 

So saying, .and with a light that gave the fore-gleam of a 
Martyr’s glory to his dark face, he shouldered his box 
bundles back to his own house ; and thereafter, Abraham was 
my dear companion and constant friend, and my fellow-sufferer 
in all that remains still to be related of our Mission life on 
Tantia. 

Before this plague of measles was brought amongst us, Mr, 
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Johnston and I had sailed round in \}\(: John Knox to Black 
Beach on the opposite side of d'anna, and prepared the way 
for settling Teachers there. And they were placed soon after 
by Mr. Co])eland and myself with encouraging hopes of 
success, and with the prospect of erecting there a Station for 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston. But this dreadful imported epidemic 
blasted all our dreams. Mr. Johnston and his wife devoted 
themselves, from the very first, and assisted me in every way 
to alleviate the dread sufferings of the Natives. We carried 
medicine, food, and even water, to the surrounding villages 
every day, few of themselves being able to render us much 
assistance. Nearly all who took our medicine and followed 
instructions as to food, etc., recovered ; but vast numbers of 
them would listen to no counsels, and rushed into experiments 
which made the attack fatal all around. When the trouble 
was at its height, for instance, they would plunge into the sea, 
and seek relief; they found it in almost instant death. Others 
would dig a hole into the earth, the length of the body and 
about two feet deep ; therein they laid themselves down, the 
cold earth feeling agreeable to their fevered skins ; and when 
the earth around them grew heated, they got friends to dig a 
few inches deeper, again and again, seeking a cooler and cooler 
couch. In this ghastly effort many of them died, literally in 
their own graves, and were l)uried where they lay 1 It need 
not be surprising, though we did everything in our power to 
relieve and save them, that the Natives associated us with the 
white men who had so dreadfully afflicted them, and that their 
Idind thirst for revenge did not draw fine distinctions between 
the 'rraders and the Missionaries. Both were whites— that was 
^mough. 

'^riie ist January, 1861, was a New Year’s Day ever to be 
remembered. Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, Abraham and I, had 
spent nearly the whole time in a kind of solemn yet happy 
^stival. Anew in a holy covenant before (lod, wc unitedly 
consecrated our lives and our all to the Lord Jesus, giving 
ourselves away to Mis bles.sed service for the conversion of the 
Heathen on the New Hebrides. After evening Family Worship, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston left my room to go to their own house, 
only some ten feet distant ; but he returned to inform me that 
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there were two men at the window, armed with Inige cliil)s, 
and having black painted faces. Going out to tliem and 
asking them what they wanted, they replied, “ Medicine for a 
sick boy.” 

With difficulty, I i)ersuadcd them to come in and get it. 
At once, it flashed upon me, from their agitation and their 
disguise of paint, that they had come to murder us. Mr. 
Johnston had also accompanied us into the house. Keeping 
my eye -Constantly fixed on them, I prepared the medicine and 
offered it. They refused to receive it, and eacli man grasped 
his killing stone. I faced them firmly and said, “ You see that 
Mr. Johnston is now leaving, and you too must leave this 
room for to-night. To-morrow, you can l>ring the boy or 
come for the medicine.” 

Seizing their clubs, as if for action, they sliowed unwilling- 
ness to withdraw, l)Ut 1 walked deliberately forward and made 
as if to push them out, wdien both turned and began to leave, 

Mr. Johnston had gone in front of them and was safely out. 
But he bent dowm to lift a little kitten that liad esca})ed at the 
open door ; and at that moment one of the Savages, jerking in 
behind, aimed a bhnv w’ith his huge club, in avoiding wliich 
Mr. Johnston fell with a scream to the ground. Both men 
sprang tow^ards him, but our tw^o faitliful clogs ferociously leapt 
in their faces and saved his life. Rushing out, l)Ut not fully 
aw^arc of what had occurred, I saw Mr. Johnston trying to raise 
himself, and heard him cry, “ Take care ! these men have 
tried to kill me, and they will kill you!” 

Facing them sternly I demanded, “ What is it that you 
, w^anf.?^ Fie does not understand your language. Wliat do 
you want? Speak with me.” 

Both men, thereon, raised their great clubs and made to 
strike me ; but quick as lightning these two dogs sprang at 
their faces and baffled their blowcs. One dog wuis badly bruised, 
and the ground received the other blow, that w^oiild htayg 
launched me into F.tcrnity. 'Fhe l^est dog was a little cross- 
bred retriever, with terrier's blood in him, splendid for warming 
us of approaching dangers, and which had already been the 
means of saving my life several times. Seeing how matters 
stood, I now hounded both dogs furiously upon tliern, and the 
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two Savages fled. I shouted after them, Remember, Jehovah 
God sees you and will punish you for trying to murder His 
serv^ants ! ” 

In their flight, a large body of men, who had come eight 
or ten miles to assist in the murder and plunder, came slipping 
here and there from the bush and joined them, fleeing too. 
VeHly, “ the wicked flee, when no man pursueth.^^ Davidls 
experience and assurance came home to us, that evening, as 
very real : — God is oun refuge and our strength, . . . there- 
fore >ve will not fear.’’ But, after the danger was all past, I 
had always a strange feeling of fear, more perhaps from the 
thought that I had been on the verge of Eternity and so near 
the great White Throne than from any slavish fear. During 
the crisis, I felt generally calm, and firm of sgail, standing erect 
anil with my whole weight on the promise, “ Lo ! 1 am with 
you alway.” Precious promise! How often I adore Jesus for 
it, and rejoice in it ! Blessed be His name. 

I, now accustomed to such scenes on Tanna, retired to rest 
and slept soundly ; l)ut my dear fellow^-labourer, as I after- 
wards learned, could not slecj) for one moment. His pallor 
and excitement continued next day, indeed for several days ; 
and after that, though he was naturally lively and cheerful, I 
never saw him smile again. He told me next morning, I 
can only keep saying to myself, Already on the verge of 
Eternity ! PTow^ have I spent my time ? What good have I 
done ? What zeal for souls have I shown ? wScarcely entered 
on tlie work of my life, and so near death I O my friend, I 
never realized what death means, till last night I ” So saying, 
he covered his face with both hands, and left me to hide, fc'ini- « 
solf in his own room. 

For that morning, ist January, 1861, the following entry 
was found in his Journal : “To-day, with a heavy heart and a 
feeling of dread, I know not why, I set out 011 my accustomed 
derings amongst the sick, I hastened back to get the 
Teacher and carry Mr. Baton to the scene of distress. I carried 
a bucket of water in one hand and medicine in the other ; and 
so we spent a portion of this day endeavouring to alleviate 
their sufferings, and our work had a happy effect also on the 
minds of (Others.” In another entry, on 22nd December, he 
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wrote : “ Measles are making fearful havoc amongst the poor 
Tannese. As we pass through the villages, mournful scenes 
meet the eye ; young and old prostrated on the ground, show- 
ing all those painful symptoms which accompany loathsome 
and malignant diseases. In some villages few are left al)le to 
prepare food, or to carry drink to the suffering and dying. 
How pitiful to see the sufferers destitute of every comfort, 
attention, and remedy that would ameliorate their suffering or 
remove their disease 1 As I think of the tender manner in 
which we are nursed in sickness, the many remedies employed 
to give relief, with the comforts and attention bestowed upon 
us, my heart sickens, and I say, Oh my ingratitude and the 
ingratitude of Christian people ! How little we value our 
Chrisdan birth, ‘^‘ducation, and privileges, etc.^^ 

Having, as above recorded, consecrated our lives anew to 
God on the first day of January, I was, up till the sixteenth of 
the month, accompanied by Mr. Johnston and sometimes also 
by Mrs, Johnston on my rounds in the villages amongst the 
sick, and they greatly helped me. But I)y an unliappy acci- 
dent, I was laid aside when most sorely needed. AVhen ad;iing 
a tree for house-building, I observed that Mahanan the war 
Chiefs brother had been keeping too near me, and tliat he 
carried a tomaliawk in his hand ; and, in trying i)oth to do 
my work and to keep an eye on him, I struck my ankle 
severely with the adze. He moved off quickly, saying, “ I did 
not do that,” but doubtless rejoicing at what had happened. 
The bone was badly hurt, and several of the l)lood-vessels cut. 
Dressing it as well as I could, and keeping it constantly soaked 
► in (Jii>ld water, I had to exercise the greatest care. In this con- 
dition, amidst great sufferings, I was sometimes carried to the 
villages to administer medicine to the sick, and to plead and 
pray with the dying. 

On sueJt occasions, in this mode of transit even, tlie conver- 
sations that I had with dear Mr. Johnston were most soleei.n 
and greatly refreshing. He had, however, scarcely ever slept 
since the first of January, and during the night of the sixteentli 
he sent for my bottle of laudanum. Being severely attacked 
with ague and fever, I could not go to him» l)ut sent the bottle, 
specifying the proper quantity for a dose, but that he quite 
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understood already. He took a dose for himself, and gave 
one also to his wife, as she too suffered from sleeplessness. 
I’his he repeated three nights in suct:ession, and both of them 
obtained a long, sound, and refreshing sleep. He came to my 
bedside, where I lay in the ague-fever, and said with great 
animation, amongst other things, “ I have had such a blessed 
sleep, and feel so refreshed ! What kindness in God to provide 
such remedies for suffering man ! ” 

At mid-day his dear wife came to me crying, “ Mr. Johnston 
has fallen asleep, so deep that I cannot aw'ake him.’’ 

My fever had reached the worst stage, but I struggled to my 
feet, got to his bedside, and found him in a state of coma, wltli 
lu’s teeth fi.xed in tetanus. With great difficulty we succeeded 
in slightly rousing him ; with a knife, spocm, and pieces of 
wood, we forced his teeth open, so as to administer an ‘emetic 
with good effects, and also other needful medicines. For 
twelve lioiirs, we had to keep him awake by repeated cold dash 
in the face, })y ammonia, and by vigorously moving him about, 
lie then began to speak freely ; and next day he rose and 
walked alxnit a little. For the two following days, he was 
sometimes better and sometimes worse ; but we managed to 
keep him up till the morning of the arst, when he again fell 
into a state of coma, from which we foiled to rouse him. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon, he fell asleep — another Martyr for 
the testimony of Jesus in those dark and trying Isles, leaving 
his young wife in indescribable sorrow, which she strove to 
bear with Christian resignation. Flaving made his coffin and 
dug his grave, we two alone at sunset laid him to rest beside 
my own dear wife and child, close by the Mission House. , 

In Mrs. Johnston’s account, in a letter to friends regarding 
his death, she says : — 

“ Next morning, the lyth, he rose quite well. He slept well 
the night l.)efore, from having taken a dose of laudanum. He 
also gave some to me, as I had been ill all the day, having 
slept little for two or three nights. . . . Two men helped Mr. 
j’aton to his bedside, as I found him lying very low in fever, 
yet he waited on Mr. Johnston affectionately. For some time, 
while he was in Mr. I’aton’s hands, I could scarcely keep 
myself up at all. We thought it was from the laudanum I had 
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taken. I had to throw myself down every few minutes. . . . 
For some weeks after, I was almost constantly bedfast. I ate 
little ; still I felt no pain, but very stupid. ... At times, we 
have services with the Natives. For a week past, we have 
scarcely gone to bed without fears. One night, our house was 
surrounded with crowds of armed men, ready at any moment 
to break in upon us for our lives. We liave had to sit in the 
house for days past, with the doors locked, to prevent any of 
the Savages froni entering ; for every party seems to be united 
against us now. M'he great sickness that prevails amongst them 
is the cause of this rage. 'Fhey say, we made the disease, and 
we must be killed for it; that they never died off in this way 
before the religion came amongst them, etc., etc.” 

Mrs. Johnston Recovered gradually, returned l)y the first 
opportunity to Ancityum, and for nearly three years taught 
the girls’ School at Dr. Geddie’s vStation. lliereafter she was 
married to my dear friend the Rev. Joset)h Copeland, and 
spent with him the remainder of her life on Kotuna, working 
devotedly in the service of the Mission, and seeking the salva- 
tion of the Heathen. 

The death of Mr. Johnston was a heavy loss. From his 
landing on Tanna, he appeared to enjoy excellent health, and 
was always very active, bright, and happy, till after that attack 
by the Savages witli their clubs on New Year’s Day. From 
that night, he never again was the same, lie never admitted 
that he had got a blow ; but I fear his nervous system must 
have been unhinged by the shock and horror of the scene. 
He was genuinely lamented by all who knew him. Our inter- 
^Qjir^e Tanna was very sweet, and I missed li ini exceedingly. 
Not lost to me, however ; only gone before ! 

Another tragedy followed, with, however, much of the light 
of Heaven amid its blackness, in the story of Kowia, a Tannesc 
Chief of the highest rank. Going to Ancityum in youth, he 
had there become a true Christian. He married an Aneity- 
umese Christian woman, with whom he lived very happily and 
had two beautiful children. Some time liefore the measles 
reached our island, he returned to live witli me as a 'i’eacher 
and to help forw^ard our work on Tanna. He proved himself 
to be a decided Christian ; he was a real Chief amongst them, 
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dignified in his whole conduct, and every way a valuable helper 
to me. Everything was tried by his own people to induce him 
to leave me and to renounce the Worship, offering him every 
honour and bribe in their power. F'ailing these, they threatened 
to take away all his lands, and to deprive him of Chieftainship, 
but he answered, 'fake all 1 1 shall still stand by Missi and 
the Worship of Jehovah. 

From threats, they passed to galling insults, all which he 
bore patiently for Jesu's sake. But one day, a party of his 
people came and sold some fowls, and an impudent fellpw 
lifted them after they had been bought and offered to sell them 
again to me. Kowia shouted, “Don’t purchase these, Missi; 
I have just bought them for you, and paid for them ! ” 

Thereon the fellow began to mock at him. Kowia, gazing 
round on all present and then on me, rose like a lion aVaking 
out of sleep, and with flashing eyes exclaimed, “Missi, they 
think that because I am now a Christian 1 have become a 
coward ! a woman ! to bear every abuse and insult they can 
heap upon me. But 1 will show them for once that I am no 
coward, that 1 am still their Chief, and that Christianity does 
not take away but gives us courage and nerve.” 

Springing at one man, he wrenched in a moment the mighty 
club from his hands, and swinging it in air above his head like 
a toy, he cried, “Come any of you, come all against your 
Chief! My Jehovah God makes my heart and arms strong, 
lie will help me in this battle as He helps me in other things, 
for He inspires me to show you that Christians are no cowards, 
though they are men of peace. Come on, and you will yet 
know that I am Kowia your Chief.” 

All fled as;he approached them ; and he cried, “ Where are 
the cowards now ? ” and handed back to the warrior his club. 
After this they left him at peace, 

lie lived at the Mission Flouse, with his wife and children, 
and was a great help and comfort to Abraham and myself. 
He was allowed to go more freely and fearlessly amongst the 
j)eople, than any of the rest of our Mission staff. The ague 
and fever, on me at Mr, Johnston’s death, so increased and 
reduced me to such weakness that I had become insensible, 
while Abraham and Kowia alone attended to me. On returning 
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to consciousness, I heard as in a dream Kowia lamenting 
over me, and pleading that I might recover, so as to hear and 
speak with him before he died. Opening iny eyes and looking 
at him, I heard him say, ‘‘ Missi, all our Aneityumese are 
sick. Missi Johnston is dead. You are very sick, and I am 
weak and dying. Alas, when I too am dead, wlu.) will climb 
the trees and get you a cocoa-nut to drink ? And who will 
bathe your lips and brow 

Here he broke down into deep and long weeping, and then 
resumed, “ Missi, the Tanna-inen hate us all on account of 
the Worship of Jehovah ; and I now fear He is going to take 
away all His servants from this land, and leave rny i)eople to 
the Evil One and his service ! 

I was too weak to speak, so he went on, bursting into a 
soliloc^iy of prayer : '‘O Lord Jesus, Missi Johnston is dead; 
Thou hast taken him away from this land. Missi Johnston 
the woman and Missi Paton are very ill ; I am sick, and Thy 
servants the Aneityumese are all sick and dying. O Jx)rd, our 
Father in Heaven, art Thou going to take away all Thy 
servants, and Thy Worship from this dark land ? What 
meanest Thou to do, O Lord ? The 1 annese hate 'Lhee and 
'Lhy Worship and Thy servants; but surely, O Lord, M'hou 
canst not forsake Tanna and leave our people to die in the 
darkness ! ()h, niake the hearts of this people soft to Thy 

Word and sweet to Thy Worship ; teach them to fear and love 
Jesus ; and oh, restore and spare Missi, dear Missi Faton, that 
Tanna may be saved 1 

Touched to the very fountains of my life Ijy such prayers, 
from a. man once a Cannibal, I began under the breath of 
Goefs blessing to revive, 

A few days thereafter, Kowia came again to me, and rousing 
me out of sleep, cried, ‘‘ Missi, I am very weak ; I am dying. 
I come to bid you farewell, and go away to die. I am nearing 
death now, and I will soon see Jesus.^’ 

I spoke what words of consolation and cheer I could muster, 
but he answered, ‘‘Missi, since you became ill my dear wife 
and children are dead and buried. Most of our Aneityumese 
are dead, and I am dying. If I remain on the hill, and die 
here at the Mission House, there are none left to help Abraham 
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to carry me down to the grave where my wife and children are 
laid. 1 wish to lie beside them, that we may rise together in 
the Great Day when Jesus comes. I am happy, looking unto 
Jesus ! One thing only deeply grieves me no\v ; I fear God is 
taking us all away from Tanna, and will leave my poor people 
dark and benighted as before, for they hate Jesus and the 
Worship of Jeliovah. O Missi, pray for them, and pray for me 
once more before I go ! ” 

He knelt down at my side, and we prayed for each other 
and for d'anna. I then urged him to remain at the Mission 
House, but he replied, “O Missi, you do not know how near 
to death I am ! 1 am just going, and will soon be with Jesus, 

and see my wife and children now. While a little strength is 
left, 1 will lean on Abraham’s arm, and go down to the graves 
of my dear ones and fall asleep there, and Abraham wilF' dig a 
quiet bed and lay me beside them. Farewell, Missi, 1 am 
very near death now; we will meet again in Jesus and with 
Jesus!” 

"With many tears he dragged himself away ; and my heart- 
strings seemed all tied round that noble simple soul, and felt 
like breaking one l)y one as he left me there on my bed of 
fever all alone. Abraham sustained him, tottering to the place 
of graves ; there he lay down, and immediately gave up the 
ghost and slept in Jesus; and there the faithful Abraham 
buried him beside his wife and children. Thus died a man 
W'ho had l)een a canniljal Chief, but by the grace of (lod and 
the love of Jesus changed, transfigured into a character of 
light and beauty. AVhat think ye of this, ye scoffers at 
Missions ? AVhat think ye of this, ye sceptics as to the rcjaljfv; 
of conversion ? He died, as he had lived since J esus came to 
his heart, — without a fear as to death, with an ever-brightening 
assurance as to salvation and glory tlirough the blood of the 
I.amb of God, that blood which had cleansed him from all his 
sins, and had delivered him from their power. I lost, in losing 
him, one of my best friends and most courageous helpers ; but 
I knew that day, and I know now, tliat there is one soul at 
least from Tanna to sing the glories of Jesus in Heaven — and, 
oh, the rapture when I meet him there ! 

Before leaving this terrible plague of measles, I may record 
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my belief that it swept away, with the accompanying sore 
throat and diarrhcea, a third of the entire population of Tanna; 
nay, in certain localities more than a third perished. ThC; 
living declared themselves unable to bury the dead, and great 
want^and suffering ensued. The Teacher and his wife and 
child, placed by us at Black Beach, were also taken away ; 
and his companion, the other Teacher there, eml)raced the 
first opportunity to leave along with his wife for his own island, 
else his life would have been taken in revenge. Yet, from 
all accounts afterwards received, I do not think the measles 
were more hital on Tanna than on the other Islands of the 
group. M'hey appear to have carried off even a larger prot)or- 
tion on Aniwa — the future scene of many sorrows but of 
greater triumphs. 

A i#ew incentive was added to the already cruel su|)erstitions 
of the Natives. The vSandal-wooders, our degraded fellow- 
countrymen, in order to divert attention from themselves, 
stirred the Natives with the wild faith that the Missionaries and 
tlie Worship had brought all this sickness, and that our lives 
should be taken in revenge. Some Captains, on calling svith 
their ships, made a pretence of refusing to trade with the 
Natives as long as I was permitted to live on the island. One 
'Trader offered to come on shore and live amongst the 
Tannese, and su])[)ly them witli tol)acco and powder, and caps 
and bails, on condition that the Missionary and Abraham were 
got out of the way ! He knew that these were their greatest 
wants, and that they eagerly desired these things, but he 
refused to make any sales to them, till we were murdered or 
dr iven, a way, dliis was fuel to their savage hate, and drove 
"TTiem mad Avitli revenge, and added countless trout )les to our lot. 

Hurricane and tempest also fought against us at that time. 
On the 3rd5 and again on the loth March, 1861, we had 
severe and destructive storms. 'They tore up and smashed 
bread-fruit, chestnut, cocoa-nut, and all kinds of fruit trees. 
'The ground was strewn tliick with luilf-ripe Lind wasted fruits. 
Yam plantations and bananas were riven to pieces, and fences 
and houses lay piled in a common ruin. My Mission House 
was also greatly injured; and the Church, on which I had 
spent many weeks of labour, was nearly levelled with the 

II 
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ground. Trees of fort^^ years’ growth were l)roken like straws, 
or lifted l)y the roots and blown away. At the other Station, 
Sail Mr. Mathieson’s premises except one bedroom were swept 
off in the breath of the hurricane. The sea rose alarniingly 
and its waves rolled hir inland, causing terrible destruction. 
Had not the merciful l.ord left one bedroom at my Station 
and one at Mr. .Mathieson’s partly habital)le, 1 know not what 
in the circumstances we could have done. Men of fifty years 
declared that never such a tempest had shaken their Islands. 
Canoes were shivered on the coral rocks, and Villages were 
left with nothing but ruins to mark where they had been, 
d'hough rain poured in torrents, 1 had to keep near my fiillen 
house for hours and hours to prevent the Natives from carry- 
ing away everything I had in this world ; and after the second 
storm, all my eartlily belongings had to be secured in the one 
still-standing room. 

I'dllowing upon this came another spate of thirst for our 
blood, which was increased in the following manner. Miaki 
the war Chief had an infant son, wdio had just died. They 
told us that four men were slain at the same time, that their 
spirits miglit serve and accompany him in the other world; 
and that our deatli also was again resolved upon. For four 
days they surrounded our diminished premises. We locked 
oursel ves all up in that single bedroom, and armed Savages kept 
prowling about to take our lives. What but tlie restraining 
pity of the i.ord kept them from breaking in upon us? They 
killed our fowls. They cut down and destroyed all our 
remaining 1)ananas. They broke down the fence around the 
plantation, and tried to burn it, but failed. They spcaKcd^and^ 
killed some of the few goats — my sole supply of milk. Wc 
were helpless, and kept breathing out our souls in prayer ; and 
God did preserve us, but, oh, what a trying time 1 

The horror grow^, when shortly thereafter we learned that 
our people near the Harbour had killed four men and pre- 
sented their bodies to certain Chiefs, who feasted on them } 
and that they in return had given large fat hogs to our people, 
one for each of ten bodies which our people had, formerly 
presented to them. Within a few months, thirteen or fourte^en 
persons, nearly all refugees or prisoners of war, were reported 
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to US as killed and feasted upon. We generally heard nothing 
of these murders till all was over, but in any case I would have 
been helpless against their bloodthirst, even had I exposed 
myself to their savage enmity. They sent two dead bodies 
to our nearest village, where we still conducted Worship every 
Sabbath when we durst appear amongst them ; but our people 
refused to receive them, saying, “Now we know that it is 
wrong to kill and eat our fellow-creatures.’^ A Chief from 
another village, being present, eagerly received them and 
carried them off to a great feast for which he was preparing. 

At this juncture, our friendly Chief Nowar seemed to 
become afraid. His life also had been threatened ; and our 
life had been often attempted of late. Society around was all 
in turmoil, and N»owar urged us to leave and take refuge in 
Aneityum till these dangers blew past, and he himself would 
accompany us. 1 refused, however, to leave. Indeed, there 
was no immediate means of escape, except my boat, — which 
would have been almost madness in an open sea voyage of 
fifty miles, with only Nowar and the Teachers, all inexperienced 
hands. Nowar, being angry and afraid, took his revenge by 
laying aside his shirt and kilt, returning to his Heathen 
nakedness and paint, attending the meetings of the Savages, 
and absenting himself from the Sabbath Worship. But after 
about three weeks he resumed the Christian garments ; and, 
feeling that the danger had for the time passed over, he 
returned to us as friendly as ever. Poor Nowar! if he only 
knew what thousands of Christians at home do every day just 
to save their skins ; and then if he only knew how hardly 
• Christians can speak against Heathen converts! 

My first baptism on Tanna w^as that of a Teacher’s child. 
About fifty persons w^ere present, and Miaki the war Chief 
was there also. Alas, that child died in the plague of measles, 
and of course the Worship was blamed. Deaths, hurricanes, 
all seemed to be turned against us. A thunderstorm came in 
the wake of the last hurricane. A man and a w^onian were 
killed. Not far from ray house, the hill w^as struck; a large 
mass was dislodged from its shoulder and hurled into the 
valley below. This was the manifest token to them that the 
gO(|s were angry and that we were the cause 1 God’s grace 
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alone kept us from sinking, and the hope of yet seeing them 
delivered from their Heathenism, and brought to love and 
serve Jesus Christ. For that everything could l)e borne * 
and I knew that this was the post of duly, for it w^as the Lord 
undoubtedly that placed me there. 

One day, aloout this time, I heard an unusual bleating 
amongst my few remaining goats, as if they were being killed 
or tortured. I rushed to the goat-house, and found myself 
instantly surrounded by a band of armed men. The snare 
had caught me, their weapons were raised, and 1 expected 
next instant to die. But Cod moved me to talk to them 
firmly and kindly ; I warned them of their sin and its punish- 
ment ; I showed them that only my love and pity led me to 
remain there seeking tlieir good, and that' if they kiljed me 
they killed their best friend. I further assured them that I 
was not afraid to die, for at death my Saviour would take me 
to be with Himself in Heaven, and to be fiir happier than I 
had ever been on l^^arth ; and that my only desire to live was 
to make them all as happy, by teaching them to love and 
serve my Lord Jesus. 1 then lifted up my hands and eyes 
to the Heavens, and prayed aloud for Jesus to bless all my 
dear 'rannese, and either to protect me or to take me home 
to Clory as He saw to be for the l)est. One after another 
they sli[)ped away from me, and Jesus restrained them once 
again. Did ever mother run more (juickly to protect her 
crying child in danger’s hour, than the IvOrd Jesus hastens to 
answer believing prayer and send help to His servants in His 
own good time and way, so far as it shall be for His glory 
and their good ? A woman may forget her child, yet cifW 
not forget thee, saith the Lord. Oh that all my readers 
knew and felt this, as in those days and ever since I have felt 
that His promise is a reality, and that He is witli His servants 
to support and bless them even unto the end of the world ! 

May, i86i, brought with it a sorrowful and tragic event, 
which fell as the very sliadow of doom across our path; I 
mean the martyrdom of tlie Cordons on Erromanga. Rev. 
C. N. Gordon was a native of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, and was born in 1822. He was educated at the Free 
Church College, Halifax, and placed as Missionary on -Erro- 
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manga, in June, 1857. Much troubled and opposed by the 
Sandal-wooders, he had yet acquired the language and was 
making progress by inroads on Heathenism. A considerable 
number of young men and women embraced the Christian 
Faith, lived at the Mission House, and devotedly helped him 
and his excellent wife in all their work. But the hurricanes 
and the measles, already referred to, caused great mortality 
in Erromanga also ; and the degraded Traders, who had 
introduced the plague, in order to save themselves from 
revenge, stimulated the superstitions of the Heathen, and 
charged the Missionaries there too witli causing sickness and 
all other calamities. 1 'he Sandal-wooders liated liim for 
fearlessly denouncing and exposing their hideous atrocities. 

When Mr. Coj:)eland and I placed the Native Teacl^ers at 
Black* Beach, 'fanna, we ran across to h>romanga in iho- fo/in 
Knox^ taking a harmonium to Mrs. (Gordon, just come by 
their order from Sydney. When it was opened out at the 
Mission House and Mrs. Cordon began playing on it and 
singing sweet hymns, the native women were in ecstasies. 
'Hiey at once {)roposed to go off to the bush and cut each a 
burden of long grass, to thatch the printing- oBice which Mr. 
Gordon was building in order to print the Scriptures in their 
own tongue, if only Mrs. Gordon would |)lay to them at night 
and teach them to sing God’s praises, d'hey joyfully did so, 
and then spent a happy evening singing those liymns. Next 
day being Sal)bath, we had a delightful season there, about 
thirty attending Churcli and listening eagerly. The young men 
and women, living at the Mission House, were being trained 
t o b ecojne Teachers ; they were reading a small book in their 
own language, telling them the story of Joseph; and the work 
every way seemed most hopeful. The Mission House Iiad 
been removed a mile or so up a hill, partly for Mrs. Gordon’s 
health, and partly to escape the annoying and contaminating 
influence of the Sandal-wooders on tlie Cliristiati Natives. 

On the 20th May, 1861, he was still working at the roofing 
of the printing-office, and had sent his lads to bring each a 
load of the long grass to finish the lluitciiing. Meantime, a 
party of Erromangans from a district called Bunk-Hill, under 
a Chief named Lovu, had been watching him. They had 
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been to the Mission House inquiring, and they had seen him 
send away his Christian lads. They then hid in the bush 
and sent two of their men to the Missionary to ask for calieo. 
On a i)iece of wood he wrote a note to Mrs. Gordon, to give 
tliem two yards eacli. They asked him to go with them to 
the Mission House, as they needed medicine for a sick boy, 
and Lovu their Chief wanted to see him. He tied up in a 
napkin a meal of food, which had bean brought to him but 
not eaten, and started to go with them. He requested the 
native Narubulet to go on before, with his companion | but 
they insisted upon his going in front. In crossing a streamlet, 
which I visited shortly afterwards, his foot slipped. A blow 
was aimed at him with a tomahaw'k, which he caught ; the 
other man struck, l)ul his weapon was also^ caught. One of 
the tomahawks was then wrenched out of his grasp. * Next 
moment, a blow on the spine laid the dear Missionary low, 
and a second on the neck almost severed the head from the 
body. The other Natives then rushed from their ambush, 
and began dancing round him with frantic shoutings. Mrs. 
Gordon hearing the noise, came out and stood in front of 
the Mission House, looking in the direction of her husband's 
working place, and \vonderiiig what had happened. Ouben, 
one of the party, w^ho had run towards the Station the moment 
that Mr. Gordon fell, now approached her. A merciful clump 
of trees had hid from her eyes all that had occurred, and she 
said to Ouben, What's the cause of that noise ? '' V 

He replied, “Oh, nothing! only the boys amusing them- 
selves ! " 

Saying, “ Where are the boys ? she turned round. « Oylje;^;, 
slipped stealthily behind her, sank his tomahawk into her back, 
and with another blow almost severed her head ! 

Such was the fate of those two devoted servants of the Lord ; 
loving in their lives, and in their deaths not divided — their 
spirits, wearing the crown of martyrdom, entered Glory together, 
to be welcomed by AVTliams and Harris, whose blood was shed 
near the same now hallowed spot for the name and cause of 
Jesus. They had laboured four years on Erromanga, amidst 
trials and dangers manifold, and had not been without tokens 
of l)lessing in the Lord's work. Never more earnest or 
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devoted Missionaries lived and died in the Heathen held. 
Other accounts, indeed, have been pul)lishcd, and another was 
reported to me by Mr. (Gordon's Christian lads ; but the al)ove 
combines hiithfully the principal facts in the story. -One 
young Christian lad from a distance saw Mr. Gordon 
murdered ; and a woman saw Mrs. Gordon fall, d'he above 
facts are vouched for by a Mr. Milne, one of the few respect- 
able Sandal-wooders, who was there at tlie time, and helped 
the Christian Natives to bury the remains — which, he says, 
were painfully mutilated. 

Some severe criticisms, of course, were written and published 
by those angelic creatures who judge all things from their own 
sAfe and easy distance. Mr. Gordon’s lack of prudence was 
sorely blamed, i^M'sooth ! One would so like to see these 
peoplS just for one week in such trying circumstances. As 
my near fellow-labourer and dearest friend, 1 know what was 
the whole spirit of the man’s life, his watchful care, his ceaseless 
anxiety to do everything that in his judgment was for God’s 
glory and the prosperity of the Mission, and my estimate of 
him and of his action to the last fills me with supreme regard 
to his memory. 

The Rev. Dr. Inglis of Aneityum, best qualified of all men 
living to form an opinion, wrote : Mr. Gordon was a strong, 
bold, fearless, energetic, self-denying, and laborious iMissionary ; 
eager, earnest, and unwearied in seeking the salvation of the 
Heajjben. . . . Even if Mr. Gordon was to blame for any 
imprudence, no blame of this kind could l.)e attached to Mrs, 
Gordon. Hers was a meek, gentle, loving spirit ; rjuiet and 
plaining, prudent, earnest, and devoted to (’.hrist. She 
was esteemed and beloved by all who knew her.” 

My Ame?i follows, soft and deep, on all that he has written; 
and 1 add, Mr. Gordon was doing what any faithful and 
devoted Massionary would in all probability for the Master’s 
sake in similar circumstances have done. Those who charge 

While revising thi:^ page for the pres.s, I have jnst received Motice ol 
the death of the Rev. Dr. John Inglis, my brother’s revered and beloved 
friend, at Lincuan Cottage, Galloway, on July iSyi, in his eighty- 

fifth year. Like a shock of corn fully ripe, he has been peacetnlly 
gathered into the Garner of his Lord. — Editor^ 
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him with imprudence would, doubtless, grievously blame 
Stephen for bringing that stoning upon himself, which he 
could so easily have escaped I 

Mr. Gordon, in his last, letter to me, of date 15th February, 
t86i, says : 

‘‘ My dicar Bkothkr, — 

“ 1 have news of the best and of the worst character to 
communicate. A young man died in December, in the Lord, 
as we believe. We are still preserved in health at our work 
by the God of all grace, whose power alone could have 
preserved us in all our trouldes, wliich have come upon us by 
the measles per the Blue Bell, Ah, this is a season which 
we will not soon forget. Some settlements are nearly depopu- 
lated, and the principal Chiefs are nearly all dead ! And oh, 
the indescribable fiendish hatred that exists against us! 'Fhere 
is quite a famine liere. The distress is awful, and the cry of 
mourning perpetual. A few on both sides of the Island who 
did not flee from the Worship of God are living, which is now 
greatly impressing some and exciting the enmity of others. I 
cannot now write of perils. We feel very anxious to hear 
from you. If you have to flee, Ancityum of course is the 
nearest and best place to which you can go. Confidence in 
us is being restored. Mana, a native Teacher, remains with 
us for safety from the fury of his enemies. I cannot visit as 
usual. The persecution cannot be much worse on Tamil. I 

hope the worst is i)ast. Mrs. G unites in love to you, 

and to Mr, and Mrs. Johnston. In great haste, 

“ 1 remain, dear Brotlier, Yours truly, 

“G. N. Gordon.’’ 

l.ct every reader, in view of this epistle, like a voice from 
the World Unseen, judge of the spirit of the man of God who 
penned it, and of the causes that were even then at work and 
were bringing about his sorrowful death. Cruel superstition, 
measles, and the malignant influences of the godless Traders — 
these on Erromanga, as elsewhere, were the forces at work 
that brought hatred and murder in their train. 

Immediately thereafter, a Sandal-wood dVader brought in 
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his boat a party of P2rromangans by night to Tanna. They 
assembled our Harbour Chiefs and people, and urged them 
to kill us and Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson and the 'I'eachers, or 
allow them to do so, as they had killed Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, 
Then they proposed to go to Aneityum and kill tlic Missionaries 
there, as the Aneityumese Nativx*s had burned their Church, 
and thus they would sweep away the Worship and the servants 
of Jehovah from all the New Hebrides. Our Chiefs, however, 
refused, restrained by the Merciful One, and the Erromangans 
returned to their own island in a sulky mood. 

Notwithstanding this refusal, as if they wished to reserve 
the murder and plunder for themselves, our Mission House 
was next day thronged with armed men, some from Inland, 
otheri^ from M]> Matliieson’s Station. They loudly praised 
the Erromangans ! Tlie leaders said again and again in my 
hearing, “The men of Erromanga killed Missi Williams long 
ago. We killed the Rarotongan and vSamoan Teachers. We 
fought Missi '.rurner and Missi Nisbet, and drove them from 
our island. We killed the Aneityumese Teachers on Aniwa, 
and one of Missi Paton^s I'eachers too. We killed several 
white men, and no Man-of-war punished us. l.et us talk over 
this, about killing Missi Paton and the Aneityumese, till we 
see if any Man-of-war comes to punish the Erromangans. If 
not, let us unite, let us kill these Missionaries, let us drive the 
worship of J ehovah from our land ! ” 

An Inland Chief said or rather shouted in my hearing, “My 
love to tlie Erromangans ! They are strong and brave men, 
the Erromangans. They have killed their Missi and his wife, 
we only talk alx)ut it. I'hey have destroyed the Wkxship 
and driven away Jehovah ! ” 

I stood amongst tlieiu and protested, “God will yet 
punish the Erromangans for such wicked deeds. God has 
heard all your Ixad talk, and will punish it in His own time 
and way.’" 

But they shouted me down, amidst great excitement, with 
the cry, “Our love to the Erromangans! Our love to the 
E>romangans I ” 

After I left them, Abraham heard them say, “ M iaki is la/y. 
Let us meet in every village, and talk with each other. I.et 
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iis all agree to kill Missi and the Aneityiiniese for the first of 
our Chiefs that dies.” > 

On Tanna, as on Err Oman ga, the Natives have no idea of 
death coming to any one naturally, or sickness, or any disease ; 
everything comes by Nahak, or srjrccry. When one person 
grows sick or dies, they meet to talk over it and find out who 
has bewitched or killed him; and this ends in fixing upon 
some individual upon whom they take revenge, or whom they 
murder outright. Thus many wars arise on Manna, for the 
friends or the tribe of the murdered man generally seek a 
counter-revenge ; and so the blood-fiend is let loose over all 
the island, and from island to island throughout the whole of 
the New Hebrides. 

'fhe night after the visit of the TTroinnrvtan l)oat, and the 
sad news of Mr, and Mrs. Gordon’s death, the M'annese met 
on their village dancing-grounds and held high festival in 
praise of the PTrornangans. Our best friend, old Nowar the 
Chief, who had worn shirt and kilt for some time and had 
come regularly to the Worship, relapsed once more ; he j:)ainted 
his face, threw off his clothing, resumed his bow and arrows, 
and his tomahawk, of which he boasted that it bad killed very 
many men and at least one woman ! On my shaming him 
for professing to worship Jehovah and yet uniting with the 
Heathen in rejoicing over the murder of His servants on 
Erromanga, he replied to this effect: ^‘MViily, Missi, they have 
done well. If the people of Erromanga arc severely punished 
for this by the Man-of-war, we will all hear of it; and our 
people will them fear to kill you and the other Missionaries, 
so as to destroy the Worship of Jehovah. Now, tiiey^^a^t; 
the Erromangans killed Missi Williams and the Samoan, 
Earotongan, and Aneityumese Teachers, l)csides otlier white 
men, and no Man-of-war has punished either them or us. If 
they arc not i)unishcd for what has been done on .luromanga, 
nothing else can keep them here from killing you and me and 
all who worship at the Mission House 1 ” # 

I answered, “ Nowar, let us all l)e strong to love and serve 
Jehovah Jesus. If it be for our good and His glory, He will 
protect us; if not, He will take us to be with Himself. We 
will not be killed by their bad talk. Besides, what avails jt 
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to US, when dead and gone, if even a Man-of-war should come 
and punish our murderers ? ” 

Hcv shrugged his shoulders, answering, “ Missi, hy-and-bye 
you will see. Mind, I tell you the truth. I know our Tannese 
people. How is it that Jehovah did not protect the Gordons 
and the Erromangan worshippers ? If the Erroniangans are 
not punished, neither will our Tannese be punished, though 
they murder all Jehovah’s people!’' 

I felt for Nowar’s struggling faith, just trembling on the verge 
of Cannibalism yet, and knowing so little of the true Jehovah. 

Groups of Natives assembled suspiciously near us and sat 
whispering together. They urged old Al>raham to return to 
Aneityuin by the very first opportunity, as our lives were 
certain to be taken, but he replied, ‘‘ I will not leave Missi.” 

Abnfham and I were thrown much into each other’s com- 
pany, and he stood by me in every danger. We conducted 
Family Prayers alternately ; and that evening he said during 
the prayer in Tannese, in which language alone we understood 
each other : 

“ O Lord, our Heavenly Father, they have murdered Thy 
servants on Erroinanga. They have banished the Aneityumese 
from dark Tanna. And now they want to kill Missi Paton and 
me 1 Our great King, protect us, and make their hearts soft 
and sweet to Thy Worship. Or, if tiiey arc permitted to kill 
us, do not Thou hate us, but wash us in the blood of Thy dear 
Son Jesus Christ. He came down to Earth and shed His 
blood for sinners ; through Him forgive us our sins and take 
us to Heaven — that good place where Missi Gordon the man 
. a p < j^ Misi)i Gordon the woman and all 'Phy dear servants now 
are singing Thy praise and seeing Thy face. Our Lord, our 
hearts are pained just now, and we weep over the death of Thy 
dear servants ; but make our hearts good and strong for Thy 
cause, and take dliou away all our fears. Make us two and all 
Thy servants strong for Thee and for d'hy Worship; and if 
they kill two, let us die together in Thy good work, like Thy 
servants Missi Gordon the man and Missi Gordon the woman.” 

In this manner his great simple soul poured itself out to God ; 
and my heart melted within me as it had never done under 
any pfayeri poured from the lips of cultured Christian men ! 
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Under the strain of these events, Miaki came to our house, 
and attacked me in hearing of his men to this effect; “You 
and the Worship are the cause of all the sickness and death 
now taking place on Tanna ! The Erromanga men killed 
Missi Gordon tlie man and also the woman, and they are all 
well long ago. 'fhe Worship is killing us all ; and the Inland 
people will kill us for keeping you and the Worship here ; for 
we love the conduct of 'Fanna, but we hate the VV'orship. We 
must kill you and it, and we shall all be well again.^’ 

I tried to reason firmly and kindly with them, showing them 
that their own conduct was destroying them, and that our 
presence and the Worship could only be a blessing to them in 
every way, if only they would accept of it and give up their 
evil ways. I referred to a poor girl, whom Aliaki and his men 
had stolen and abused — that they knew such conduct to be 
bad, and that God would certainly punish them for it. 

He replied, “Such is the conduct of Tanna. Our fathers 
loved and followed it, we love and follow it, and if the Worship 
condemns it, we will kill you and destroy the Worship.’^ 

1 said, “ 'Fhe Word of the Holy God condemns all bad 
conduct, and I must obey my God in trying to lead you to give 
it up, and to love and serve His Son Jesus our Saviour. If I 
refuse to obey my God, He will punish me.” 

He replied, “ Missi, we like many wives to attend us and to 
do our work. I'hree of my wives are dead and three are yet 
alive. 'I'he Worship killed them and my children. We hate ^ 
it. It will kill us all.” 

I answered, “ Miaki, is it good for you to have so many 
wives, and many of your inen to liave none ? Who*w"aiti§iii*r'n 
them ? Who works for tliem ? They cannot get a wife, and 
so, having to w^ork for themselves, they are led to hate you and 
all the Chiefs 'who have more wives than one. You do not 
love your wives, else you would not slave them and l)eat them 
as you do.” 

But he declared that his heart wais good, that his conduct 
was good, and that he hated tiie teaching of the Worship. He 
had a party of men staying with him from the other side of the 
island, and he sent back a present of four large fat hogs to 
their Chiefs, with a message as to the killing of the Mathiesons. 
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If that were done, his hands would be strengthened in dealing 
with us, 

Satan seemed to fill that man's heart. He incited his people 
to steal everything from us, and to annoy us in every con- 
ceivable way. They killed one of my precious watch-dogs, 
and feasted upon it. So sad was the condition of 'I’anna, that 
if a man were desperate enough in wickedness, if he killed a 
number of men and tyrannized over others, he was dignified 
with the name and rank of a Chief. 'I'his was the secret of 
Miaki's influence, and of his ])eing surrounded by the outlaws 
and refugees, not only of his own but even other islands. It 
was all founded upon terror and upheld by cruelty. The 
Sacred Man, for instance, who murdered my 1 eacher, and a 
young man who threw three spears at me, which by God's help 
I avoMed, were l)Oth praised and honoured for tlieir deeds. 
But the moment they were laid aside by measles and unable to 
retaliate, their flatterers turned upon them and declared that 
they were punislied for their bad conduct against Jehovah and 
His servants and His VVhjrship ! 

To know what was best to be done, in such trying circum- 
stances, was an abiding perplexity, do have left altogctlier, 
when so surrounded by perils and enemies, at first seemed the 
wisest course, and was the repeated advice of many friends. 
But again, I had acquired the language, and had gained a 
considerable influence amongst the Natives, and tiiere were a 
numljer warmly attac:hed both to myself and to the Worship. 
I'o have left would have been to lose all, whicli to me was 
heart-rending; therefore, risking all with Jesus, I held on while 
t Jji^ hoDe of being spared longer had not absolutely and entirely 
vanished. God only knows how deep and genuine were my 
l)ity and affection for the poor Tannese, labouring a/id longing 
to bring them from their dark idolatry and heathenism to love 
and serve and please Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour. 
True, some of the awfully wise people wrote, as in the case 
of Mr. Gordon, mLK:h nonsense aliout us and the I'anna 
Mission, They knew, of course, that I was to l)lame, and 
they from safe distances could sec that I was not in the path 
of duty ! 

Perhaps, to people less omnisciently sure, the following 
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quotation from a letter of the late A. Clark, Esq., J.P., 
Auckland, New Zealand, will show what Bishop Selwyn thought 
of my standing fast on Tanna at the post of duty, and he knew 
what ho was writing about. He says : 

“ In addition, Bishop Selwyn told us that he had seen 
the Commodore (Seymour), who told him that at Tanna the 
Natives were in a very insulting and hostile state of mind ; so 
much so that he felt it his duty to offer Mr. Baton a passage in 
his ship to Auckland or some other place of safety. He said, 
^Talk of bravery! talk of heroism! The man who leads a 
forlorn hope is a coward in comparison- wn’th him, who, on 
Tanna, thus alone, without a sustaining look or cheering word 
from one of his own race, regards it as his duty to hold on in 
the face of such dangers. Wc read of the soldier, found after 
the lapse of ages among the ruins of Herculaneum, wh6 stood 
firm at his post amid the fiery rain destroying all around him, 
thus manifesting the rigidity of the discipline amongst those 
armies of ancient Rome which conquered the World. Mr. 
Baton was subjected to- no such iron law. Ble might, with 
honour, when offered to him, have sought a temporary asylum 
in Auckland, where he would have been heartily received. 
But he was moved by higher considerations. He chose to 
remain, and God knows whether at this moment he is in the 
land of the living ! ’ When the Bishop told us that he declined 
leaving Tanna l)y H.M.vS. Pelorus, he added, ‘ And I like him 
all the better for so doing ! ’ ’’ 

For my part I feel quite confident that, in like circumstances, 
that noble Bishop of God would have done the same. I, born 
in the bosom of the Scottish Covenant, descended from . 
who suffered persecution for ChrisBs honour, would have been 
unworthy of them and of my Lord had I deserted my post for 
danger only. Yet not to me, l)ut to the Lord who sustained 
me, be all the praise and the glory ! On his next visit to these 
Islands, the good Bishop brought a box of Mission goods to 
me in his ship, besides ;;£^)o for our work from Mr. Clark and 
other friends in Auckland. His interest in us and our work 
was deep and genuine, and was unmarred on either side by 
any consciousness of ecclesiastical distinctions. We were one 
in Christ; and, when next we meet again in the glory of our 
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Lord, Bishop and Bresbytcr will be eternally one in that 
blessed fellowship. 

The following incident illustrates the depth of native super- 
stition. One morning two Inland C.'hicfs came running to 
the Mission House, breathless, and covered with perspiration. 
One of them held up a handful of half-rotten tracts, crying, 

Missi, is this a part of Clod's Word, the sacred Book of 
Jehovah ? or is it the work, the words, the i)ook of man ? ” 

I examined them and replied, 1'hese are the work, the 
words, and the book of man, not of Jehovah.’’ 

He questioned me again, Missi, are you certain that it is 
not the Word of Jehovah ? ” 

I replied, ‘‘ It is only man's work and man's book." 

He continued then, “ Missi, some years ago, Kaipai, a 
sacred €hief, and certain Tannese, went on a visit to Ancityum, 
and Missi Geddie gave him tliese books. (3n his return, 
when he showed them to the Tannese, the people were all so 
afraid of them, for they thought they were the sacred Books of 
Jehovah, that they met for consultation and agreed solemnly 
to bury them. Yesterday, some person in digging had dis- 
interred them, and at once our Inland people said that our 
dead Chief had buried a part of Jehovah’s Word, which made 
Him angry, and that He had therefore caused the Chiefs 
death and the plague of measles, etc. 'I'herefore they were 
now assembled to kill the dead Chief’s son and daughter in 
revenge ! But, l)efore tliat should be done, I persuaded them 
to send these books, to in(]uire of you if this be part of 
^Jehovah’s Book, and if the burying of it caused all these 
d iseas es ajid deaths." 

I assured him that these books never caused either sickness 
,or death to any human [>eing ; and that none of us can cause 
sickness or death l)y sorcery ; that burying these Tracts did 
not make Jehovah angry, nor cause evil to any creature. 
“You yourselves know," I said, “the very ships that brought 
the measles and caused the deaths; and you killed some of 
the young men who were landed sick with tlie disease." 

The Inland Chief declared, “ Missi, I am quite satisfied ; no 
person shall be put to death over these books now.’’ 

They went off, but immediately returned, saying, “ Missi, 
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have you any books like these to show to us ? And will you 
show us the sacred Book of Jehovah beside them ? 

I showed them a Bible, and then a handful of Tracts with 
pictures like those they had brought ; and I offered then] the 
Bible and specimens of these ^IVacts, that they might show 
both to the people assembled. The Tracts they received, but 
the Bible they refused to touch. They satisfied the Inland 
people and prevented bloodshed; but oh, what a depth of 
superstition to be raised out of I and how easily life might be 
sacrificed at every turn ! 

On another occasion 1 had the joy of saving the lives of 
Sandal-wood 'fraders, to whom neither I nor the Mission 
owed anything, except for Christ’s sake. The Blue Bell cast 
anchor in the Harbour on a beautiful morning, and the 
Captain and Mate immediately came on *shore. They had 
letters for me ; but, on landing, they were instantly surrounded 
l)y the Cliiefs and people, who formed a ring about them on 
the beacli and called for me to come, 'fhe two white men 
stood in the midst, with many weapons pointed at them, and 
death if tliey dared to move, d'he Natives shouted to me, 
“This is one of the Vessels which brought the measles. You 
and they made the sk:kness, and destroyed our people. Now, 
if you do not leave with this vessel, we will kill you all.” 

Of course, their intention was to frighten me on board just 
as I was, and leave my premises for plunder ! I protested, 
“ I will Jiot leave you ; I cannot leave you in this way ; and if 
you murder these men or me, Jehovah Avill punish you. I am 
here for your good ; and you know^ how kind 1 have been tc^ 
you all, in giving you medicine, knives, axes, blankets, and 
clothing. You also know wx‘11 that I have never done"*iTrto 
one human being, but have constantly sought your good. I 
will not and cannot leave you thus.” 

In great wrath they cried, “ Then will w’C kill you and this 
Captain and Mate.” 

I kept reasoning with them against such conduct, standing 
firmly before them and saying, “ If you do kill me, Jehovah 
will punish you ; the other men in tluU vessel will punish you 
before they sail ; and a Man-of-war will come and burn your 
villages and canoes and fruit trees.” 
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I urged the two men to try and get into their boat as quickly 
as possible, in silence, while I kept arguing with the Natives. 
The letters which they had for me, the Savages forbade me 
to take into ‘my hands, lest thereby some other foreign disease 
should come to their island. Miaki exclaimed in great wrath 
that my medicine had killed them all ; but I replied, “ My 
medicine with God's blessing saved many lives. You know 
well that all who followed my rules recovered from the measles, 
except only one man, and are living still. Now, you seek to 
kill me for saving your lives and the lives of your people ! ” 

I appealed to Yorian, another Chief, if the medicine had 
not saved his life wlien he apt)eared to be dying, which he 
admitted to be the trutli. The men had now slipped into 
their boat and were preparing to leave. Miaki shouted, “ Let 
them go ! Don't kill them to-day." I'hen he called to the 
Captain, “ Come on shore and trade with us to-rnorrow." 

Next day they foolishly came on shore and began to trade. 
Natives surrounded the Ijoat with clubs and tomahawks. But 
Miaki's heart failed him when about to strike ; and he called 
out, ‘‘ Missi said that, if we kill them, a Man-of-war will come 
and take revenge on us." 

In the altercation that followed, the men thrust the l)oat 
into deep water and forced it out of the grasp of the Savages ; 
but they caught the Captain's large Newfoundland dog and 
kept it prisoner. As a compensation for this disap])ointment, 
Miaki urged that my life and Abraliam’s be at once taken ; 
but again Nowar's firm opposition and God's goodness rescued 
* us from the jaws of the lion. The JMue Bell left next morning, 
and the , dog remained behind, as no one from the vessel 
wmild venture ashore. 

Revenge for the murder of the four men killed to accompany 
Miaki's child, threatened to originate another war ; but the 
Chiefs for eight miles around met, and, after much speechifying, 
agreed that as they were all weak for war, owing to the measles 
and the want of food through the hurricanes, they should 
delay it till they all grew stronger. Nowar was, however, 
greatly excited, and informed me that Miaki had urged the 
people of an inland district to shoot Nowar and the Teacher 
and me, and he pled with me again to take Abraham and 
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flee to Aneityuni, — impossible except by canoe, and perhaps 
impossible even so. That night and the following night they 
tried to break into my house. On one occasion my valuable 
dog was let out, and cleared them away. Next night I 
shouted at them from inside, wlien they thought me asleep, 
and they decamped again. Indeed, our continuous danger 
caused me now oftentimes to sleep with my clothes on, that I 
might start at a moment’s warning. ,My faithful dog Clutha 
w'oiild give a sharp bark and awake me. At other times, she 
would leap up and pull at the clothes till I awoke ; and then 
she turned her head quietly and indicated by a wondrous 
instinct where the danger lay. God made them fear this 
precious creature, and often used her in saving our lives. 
Soon after this, six Inland Chiefs came to see me. We had a 
long talk on the evils of war, and the blessings of the Worship 
of Jehovah. I gave each a knife and a fork and a tin plate, 
and they promised to oppose the war wdiich Miaki was forcing 
on. A man came also wuth a severe gash in his hand, which 
a fish had given him ; I dressed it, and he went a\vay very 
grateful, and spread everywhere the news of healing, a kind of 
Gospel which he and they could most readily appreciate. 

Anotlier incident made them w’^ell-disposed for a season; 
namely, the use of a fishing-net. Seeing that the Natives had 
so little food — there being, in fact, a famine after the hiirricarie 
— I engaged an inland Tribe to make a net forty feet long and 
very broad. Strange to say, the Inland people who live far 
from the sea make the best fishing materials, which again they 
sell to the Harbour people for the axes, knives, blankets, and 
other articles obtained from vessels calling. They t^lso make 
the killing stones, and trade with them amongst the sTibre 
people all round the island. This kaivas or killing stone is 
made of blue whinstone, eighteen to twenty-four inches long, 
an inch and a half across, perfectly straight, and hewn as 
round and neat as any English tradesman could have done 
it, exactly like a large scythe-stone, such as they use on the 
harvest fields in Scotland. The kawas seems to be peculiar 
to Tanna, at least I have not seen it on any other island. 
The Natives, with pieces of very hard heavy wood of the same 
size and shape, are taught from infancy to throw it at a given 
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mark. In warfare, it is thrown first; where it strikes it stuns 
or kills, and then they spring forward with their large double- 
handed heavy club. Every man or boy carries his killing 
stone and other weapons, even when moving al)out peaceably 
in his own village, war being, in fact, the only regular 
occupation for men ! 

Well, these same Inland people, the sort of artisans of the 
island, being mostly the women and the girls, manufactured 
for me this huge fishing-net. The cord was twusted from the 
fibre made out of the bark of their own trees, and prepared 
with immense toil and care ; and not without touches of skill 
and taste, when woven and knotted and intertwined. This net 
I secured, and lent about three days in turn to every village all 
round the Har])aiAr‘ and near it. One night I saw them carry- 
ing home a large hog, which they had got from an Inland Chief 
for a portion of the fish which they had taken. I thought it 
right to cause them to return the net to the Mission House 
every vSaturday evening, that tliey might not be tempted to use 
it on Sabbath. It was a great help to them, and the Har])oiir 
yielded them much wholesome food in lieu of wluit the 
hurricane had destroyed. 

When, about this time, t\iQ John Knox came to anchor in 
the bay, a Native was caught in the act of stealing from her. 
Angry at being discovered, he and his friends came to shoot 
me, pretending that it was because ihe/ohn Knox knew they 
Avere in want of food and had not brought them a load of Taro 
^from Aneityiim. Taro is a plant of the genus AriaUy the 
yEscukntupi^ or Colocasia Aisculenia^ well known all througli 
P©l)«iesia’. The Natives spread it in a very simple way. Cut- 
ting off the leaves, with a very little of the old bulb still 
attached, they fix these in the ground, and have the new' Taro 
about a year after that. It is of several kinds and of a great 
variety of colours—white, yellow, blue, etc. It grows best 
in ground irrigated by streams of pure water, or in shallow, 
swampy ground, over w^hich the w'ater runs. The dry-ground 
Taro is small and inferior, compared w'ith the w'ater-grown 
roots. Nutritious and pleasant, not unlike the texture of cheese 
wiieti laid in slices on the table, in size and appearance like a 
Swedish turnip, it can be either boiled or baked. Hurricanes 
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may destroy all other native food, but the Taro lies uninjured 
below the water ; hence on islands, where it will grow, it forms 
one of the most permanent and valuable of all their crops. 

Our people also demanded that the John Knox should bring 
them kava and tobacco. Kava is the plant, Piper Methysticum.^ 
from which they make a highly-intoxicating drink, 'rhe girls 
and boys first chew it, and spit the juice into a basin; there it 
is mixed with water, and then strained through a fibrous cloth- 
like texture, which they get from the top of the cocoa-nut trees, 
where it surrounds the young nuts, and drops off with them 
when they are ripe, 'hhis they freely drink ; it does not make 
them violent, but stupefies them and induces sleep like opium. 
A portion is always poured out to their gods ; and the dregs 
in every mouth after drinking are always# spit out with the 
exclamation, That’s for you, Kumesan 1 ” It is sometimes 
offered and partaken of with very great ceremony ; but its 
general use by the men is as a soporific, regularly after the 
evening meal. W'omen and children are not allowed to drink 
it. Many men have been attacked and murdered at night, 
when lying enfeebled and enfolded by kava. That, indeed, 
is their common mode of taking revenge and of declaring war. 
These angry men, who came to me about the John Knox, tried 
to smash in my window and kill my faithful dog ; but 1 reasoned 
firmly and kindly witli them, and they at last withdrew. 

At that time, though my life was daily attempted, a dear lad, 
named Katasian, was coming six miles regularly to the Worship 
and to receive frequent instruction. One day, when engaged^ 
in teaching him, I caught a man stealing the blind from my 
window. On trying to prevent him, he aimed his ^Teat*c]iib 
at me, but I seized the heavy end of it with both my hands 
as it swung past my head, and held on with all my might. 
What a prayer went up from me to.God at that dread moment ! 
The man, astonished and abashed at my kind words and 
appeal, slunk away and left me in peace. 

I had planted a few Yams, of the genus Dio scoria ; a most 
valuable article of food, nearly as precious as potatoes were to 
the poor in Ireland, and used very much in the same way. 
Years after, when I went to Melbourne, I took one from 
Aniwa, by no means the largest, weighing seventy-two fpounds 
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and another, forty-two. The things, however, that I planted 
on Tanna the Natives stole and carried away, making them- 
selves extremely troul)lesome. But God never took away from 
me the consciousness that it was still right for me to be kind 
and forgiving, and to hope that I might lead them to love and 
imitate Jesus. 

For a season thereafter, the friendly feeling grew on every 
side. The Natives pre[)ared, for payment, an excellent founda- 
tion for a new Church, by levelling down the hill near to my 
Mission House. Any number of men offered to work for 
calico, knives, axes, etc. All the fences were renewed, and 
the Mission premises began to look nice once more — at least, 
in my eyes. My work became encouraging, and I had many 
opportunities of ♦^:alking with them about the Worship and 
JehoviJh. This state of matters displeased Miaki and his men ; 
and one day, having been engaged thus, I rushed back only in 
time to extinguish a fire which they had kindled under the 
verandah and close to the door of my house. Our watch had 
to be unrelaxing. A cousin of Miaki's, for instance, sold me 
a fish as good for. food which he knew to l)e poisonous ; but 
Nowar saw in time and warned me of its deadly character. 
Miaki then threatened to shoot any of the Inland people who 
came to work or to receive instruction, yet larger numbers 
came than before, but they came fully armed I 

Nouka, the high Chief of the Harbour, Miaki’s uncle, came 
and sat beside us often, and said, “ M iaki breaks my heart ! 

^ He deceives Missi. lie hates the Worship of Jehovah.’' 

For some time, Nouka and his wife and daughter — a hand- 
gir^, his only child — and Miaki’s principal wife and her 
two sons, and nine Chiefs attended Worship regularly at the 
Mission House, on Sabbaths and on the afternoon of every 
Wednesday. In all, about sixty persons somewhat regularly 
waited on our ministrations at this time ; and amidst all perils 
I was encouraged, and my heart was full of hope. Yet one 
evening, when feeling more consoled and hopeful than ever 
before, a musket was discharged at my very door, and I was 
constrained to realize that we were in the midst of death. 
Father, our times are in Thy hand 1 

As my work became more encouraging, 1 urgently applied 
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to the Missionaries on Aneityum for more Teachers, but none 
could be found willing to return to Tanna. The plague of 
measles had almost demoralized them. Even on Aneityum, 
where they had medicine and would follow the Missionaries’ 
advice, no fewer than eleven hundred had been cut off; and 
the mortality was very much greater on such islands as Tanna, 
Aniwa, etc., where they were still Heathen, and either had not 
or would not follow medical counsels. Of my Teachers and 
their wives ten were swept away in the epidemic ; and the few 
that were left were so disheartened that they escaped to their 
own land at the first opportunity, as before recorded, excepting 
only dear old faithful Al>raham. But I need not wonder ; 
smaller perils deter God’s people at home from many a call 
of duty. 

In my Mission School, I offered as a prize a red sPiirt for 
the first Chief who knew the whole Alphabet without a mis- 
take. It was won by an Inikahi Chief, who was once a terror 
to the whole community. Afterwards, when trying to teach 
the A B C to others, he proceeded in something like this 
graphic style : “A is a man’s legs with the body cut off ; B is 
like two eyes ; C is a three-quarters moon ; D is like one eye ; 

E is a man with one club under his feet and another over his 
head ; F is a man with a large club and a smaller one,” etc., * 
etc. ; L was like a man’s foot ; Q was the talk of the dove, etc. 
Then he would say, Remember these things ; you will soon 
get hold of the letter.s and be able to read. 1 have taught my 
little child, wlio can scarcely walk, the names of them all. ^ 
They are not hard to hold, but soft and easy. You will soon 
learn to read the book, if you try it with all your heart 1 ” . * 

But Miaki w^as still our evil genius, and every incident 
seemed to be used by him for one settled purpose of hate. 

A Kaserumini Chief, for instance, and seven men took aw^ay a 
young girl in a canoe to Aniwa, to be sold to friends there for 
tobacco leaf, which the Aniwans cultivated extensively. They 
also prepared to take revenge there for a child’s death, killed 
in their belief by the sorcery of an Aniwan. When within 
sight of the shore, the canoes were upset and all were said to 
have been devoured by sharks, excepting only one canoe out 
of six. This one returned to Tanna and reported that there 
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were two white Traders living on Aniwa, that they had plenty 
of ammunition and tobacco, but that they would not come to 
Tanna as long as a Missionary lived there. Under this fresh 
incitement, a party of Miaki’s inen came to my house, praising 
the Erromangans for the murder of their Missionaries, and 
threatening me. 

Even the friendly Nowar said, “Miaki will make a great 
wind and sink any Man-of-war that comes here. We will take 
the Man-of-war and kill all that are on board. If you and 
Abraham do not leave us we will kill you both, for we must 
have the Traders and the powder.” 

Just as they were assuming a threatening attitude, other 
Natives came running with the cry, ‘‘ Missi, the John Knox is 
coming into the^Harbour, and two great ships of fire, Men-of- 
war, behind her, coming very fast ! ” 

I retorted upon No war and the hostile company, “ Now is 
your time ! Make all possible haste ! Let Miaki raise his 
great wind now ; get all your men ready ; I will tell them that 
you mean to fight, and you will find them always ready 1 ” 

Miaki^s men tied away in unconcealed terror ; but No war 
came to me and said “ Missi, I know that my talk is all lies, 
but if I speak the truth, they will kill me I ” 

I answered, Trust in Jehovah, the same God who sent 
these vessels now, to protect us from being murdered.” But 
Nowar always wavered. 

And now from all parts of the island those who were most 
friendly flocked to us. They were clamorous to have Miaki 
and some others of our enemies punished by the Man-of-war 
•ki -presa:ice of the Natives ; and then they would be strong 
to speak in our defence and to lead the Tannese to worship 
Jehovah. 

Commodore Seymour, Captain Hume, and Dr. Geddie 
came on shore. After inquiring into everything, the Commo- 
dore urged me to leave at once, and very kindly offered to 
remove me to Aneityum, or Auckland, or any place of safety 
that I preferred. Again, however, I hesitated to Iciivc my 
dear benighted Tannese, knowing that both Stations would be 
instantly broken up, that all the influence gained would be 
thrown away, that the Church would lose all that had been 
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expended, and above all, that those friendly to us would be 
left to persecution and destruction. For a long time I had 
seldom taken off my clothes at night, needing to be constantly 
on the alert to start at a moments notice; yet, while hope 
burned within my soul I could not withdraw, so I resolved to 
risk all with my dear Lord Jesus, and remained at my post. 
At my request, however, they met and talked with all the 
leaders who could be assembled at the Mission House. The 
Natives declared frankly that they liked me, but did not like 
the Worship. The Commodore reminded them that they had 
invited me to land among them, and had pledged their word 
more than once to protect me ; he argued with them that as 
they had no fault to find with me, but only with the Worship, 
which could do them only good, they mustJoind themselves 
to protect my life. Miaki and others promised and gave him 
their hands to do so. Lathella, an Aneityumese Chief, who 
was with Dr. Geddie, interpreted for him and them. Dr. 
Geddie explaining fully to Latliella in Aneityumese what the 
Commodore said in English, and Lathella explaining all to the 
Tannese in their own tongue. 

At last old Nouka spoke out for all and said, ‘‘Captain 
Paddan and all the Traders tell us that the Worship causes all 
our sickness and death. 'Fhey will not trade with us, nor sell 
us tobacco, pipes, powder, balls, caps, and muskets, till we kill 
our Missi like the Erromangans, but after that they will send 
a Trader to live among us and give us plenty of all these 
things. AVe love Missi. P>ut when the Traders tell us that 

the AVorship makes us sick, and when they bril)e us with 

tobacco and powder to kill him or drive him awa!y, some 

believe them and our liearts do bad conduct to Missi. l.et 

Missi remain here, and we will try to do good conduct to 
Missi ; but you must tell Queen ’Toria of her people’s bad 
treatment of us, and that she must i)revent her 'Praders from 
killing us with their measles, and from telling us lies to make 
us do bad conduct to Missi ! If they come to ns and talk as 
l)efore, our hearts are very dark and may again lead us to Imd 
conduct to Missi.” 

After this little parley, the Commodore invited us all on 
board, along with the Chiefs. They saw about three hundred 
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brave marines ranked up on deck, and heard a great cannon 
discharged. For all such efforts to impress them and open 
their eyes, I felt profoundly grateful ; but too clearly I knew 
and saw that only the grace of God could lastingly change 
them ! They were soon back to their old arguments, and 
were heard saying to one another, “ If no punishment is 
inflicted on the Erromangans for murdering the Missi there, 
we fear the bad conduct of the Tannese will continue.” 

No punishment was inflicted at Erromanga, and the Tannese 
were soon as bold and wicked as ever. For instance, while 
the Man-of-war lay in the Harbour, Nowar kept himself closely 
concealed; but no sooner had she sailed than the cowardly 
fellow came o\it, laughing at the others, and protesting that he 
was under no prermise and w'as free to act as he pleased 1 Yet 
in the hour of danger he generally proved to be our friend ; 
such was his vacillating character. Nor was Miaki very 
seriously impressed. Mr. Mathieson shortly thereafter sent 
his boat round to me, being again short of European food. 
On his crew leaving her to deliver their message to me, some 
of Miaki^s men at once jumped into the boat and started off 
round the island in search of kava. 1 went to Miaki, to ask 
that the boat might be brought back soon, but on seeing me 
he ran for his cliiV; and aimed to strike me. 1 managed to 
seize it, and to hold on, pleading with God and talking with 
Miaki, till by interference of some friendly Natives his wrath 
was assuaged a little. Returning home, I sent food overland 
to keep the Mathiesons going till the l)oat returned, which she 
did in about eight days. Idius light and shadow })ursued each 
•«ther, th'e light brightening for a moment, l>ut upon tlie wliole 
the shadows deepening. 
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A TIME of great excitement amongst the Natives nov^- 
prevailed. War, war, nothing but war was spoken of! 
Preparations for war were being made in all the villages far 
and near. Fear sat on every face, and armed bands kept 
watching each other, as if uncertain where the war was to begin 
or by whom. All work was suspended, and that war spirit was 
let loose which rouses the worst passions of human nature. 
Again we found ourselves the centre of conflict, one party set for 
killing us or driving us away ; the other wishing to retain us, 
while all old bitter grievances were also dragged into their 
speeches. 

i86 
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Miaki and Nouka said, “ If you will keep Missi and his 
Worship, take him with you to your own land, for we will not 
have him to live at the Harbour.” 

Ian, the great Inland Chief, rose in wrath and said, “On 
whose land does the Missi live, yours or ours ? Who fight 
against the Worship and, all good, who are the thieves and 
murderers, who tell the lies, you or we ? We wish peace, but 
you will have war. We like Missi and the Worship, but you 
hate them and say, ‘Take him to your own land ! ' It is our 
land on which lie now lives ; it is his own land which he 
bought from you, but which our fathers sold Missi Turner 
long ago. The land was not yours to sell ; it was really ours. 
Your fathers stole it from us long ago by war ; but we would 
not have askedWc back, had you not asked us to take Missi 
away.* Now we will defend him on it, and he will teach us 
and our people in our own land ! ” vSo meeting after meeting 
broke into fiery siieech, and separated with many threats. 

To the next great meeting I was invited, but did not go, con- 
tenting myself with a message pleading that they should live at 
peace and on no account go to war with each other. But Ian 
liimself came for me. I said, “ Ian, I have told you my wliole 
heart^ Go not to that meeting. I will rather leave the island 
or die, than see you going to war about me ! ” 

He answered, “ Missi, come with me, come now ! ” 

I replied, “Ian, you are surely not taking me away to kill 
me? If you are, my God will punish it.” 

His only reply was, “ Follow me, follow me quickly.” 

I felt constrained to go. He strode on l)efore me till we 
r^jached'the great village of his ancestors. His followers, 
armed largely with muskets as well as native weapons, filled 
one half the Village Square or dancing ground. Miaki, Nouka, 
and their whole party sat in manifest terror upon the other 
half. Marching into the centre, he stood with mo l^y his side, 
and proudly looking round, exclaimed, “Missi, these are my 
men and your friends 1 We are met to defend yrni and the 
Worship.” Then pointing across to the other side, he cried 
aloud, “ Th(isc are your enemies and ours! The enemies of 
the Worship, the distuiTers of the peace on Tanna ! Missi, 
say the word, and the muskets of my men will sweep ail 
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opposition away, and the Worship will spread and we will all 
be strong for it on Tanna. We will not shoot without your 
leave ; but if you refuse they will kill you and persecute us and 
our children, and banish Jehovah’s Worship from our land.” 

I said, “ I love all of you alike. I am here to teach you how 
to turn away from all wickedness, to worship and serve Jehovah, 
and to live in peace. How can I approve of any person being 
killed for me or for the Worship ? My God would be angry 
at me and punish me, if I did ! ” 

He replied, “Then, Missi, you will be murdered and the 
AVorship destroyed. ” 

I then stood forth in the middle before them all and cried, 
“ You may shoot or murder me, but I am your best friend. I 
am not afraid to die. You will only send me the sooner to my 
Jehovah God, whom I love and serve, and to my dear S'aviour 
Jesus Christ, who died for me and for you, and who sent me 
here to tell you all His love. If you will only love and serve 
Him and give up your bad conduct, you will be happy. But 
if you kill me, His messenger, rest assured that He will in His 
o^\■n time and way punish you. 'Hiis is my word to you all ; 
my love to you all ! ” 

So saying, I turned to leave ; and Ian strode sullenly away 
and stood at the head of his men, crying, “ Missi, they will 
kill you ! they will kill ns, and you will be to Idame ! ” 

Miaki and Nouka, full of deceit, now cried out, “ Missi’s 
word is good ! Let us all obey it. I.et us all worship.” 

An old man, Sirawia, one of Ian’s under-chiefs, then said, 
“ Miaki and Nouka say that the land on which Missi lives was 
theirs; tliough they sold it to him and he has paid them for ijL, 
they all know that it was ours, and is yet ours by right ; but 
if they let Missi live on it in peace, will all live at peace, 
and worship Jehovah. And if not, wc will surely claim it 
again.” 

Miaki and liis party hereon went off to their plantations, and 
brought a large present of food to Ian and his men as a 
peace-offering. This tiiey accepted ; and the next day Ian 
and his men brought M^iaki a return present and' .said, “ You 
know that Missi lives on our land? lake our present, be 
friends, and let him live quietly and teach us all. Yesterday 
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you said his word was good ; obey it now, else we will punish 
you and defend the Missi.'' 

Miaki accepted the token, and gave good promises for tiie 
future. Ian then came to the hill-top near our house, by 
which passed the public path, and cried aloud in the hearing 
of all, “ Abraham, tell Missi that you and he now live on our 
land. This path . is the march betwixt Miaki and us. We 
have this day bought l)ack the land of our fathers by a great 
price to prevent war. 'Fake of our bread-fruits and also of 
our cocoa-nuts what you require, for you are our friends and 
living on our land, and we will protect you and the Worshi[) ! 

For some time things moved on quietly after this. An 
inland war, however, had continued for months. As many as 
ten men, they -«?*aid, were sometimes killed in one day and 
feaste*d on by tlte warriors, d'housands had been thereby 
forced down from the mountains, and sought protection under 
Ian and his people. All the people claiming connection with 
his Tril;)e were called Naraimini ; the peo])le in the Volcano 
district were called the Kaserumini ; and the Flarbour Tribes 
were the Watarenmini ; and so on all over the island. In 
such divisions, there might be from two to twenty Chiefs and 
Villages under one leader, and these stood l)y each other for 
purposes defensive and offensive. Now Noiika and Miaki had 
been frustrated in all their plans to get the Inland and the 
Harbour people involved in the war, as their own followers 
were opposed to it. In violation of his ])ro]nises, however, 
NoLika invited all the men who wished to go to the war to 
meet him one morning, and only one appeared ! Nouka, in 
^reat wtath, marched off to the war himself, but, as no one 
followed, he grew faint-hearted, and returned to Ins own 
village. On another morning, Miaki summoned all his fight- 
ing men ; but only his owai brother and six lads could be 
induced to accompany him, and with tliese he started off. 
But the enemy, hearing of his coming, had killed two of his 
principal allies the night before, and Miaki, learning this, 
turned and fled to his own house, and was secretly laughed at 
by his tribe. 

Next day Nouka came to me professing great friendship, 
and pleading wath me to accompany him and Miaki to talk 
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with the Kaseniniini, and persuade them to give tip the War. " 
He was annoyed and disapjjointed when I refused to go. 
Nowar and others informed me, two days thereafter, tliat three 
persons had died in that district, that others were sick, and 
that the Heathen there had resolved to kill me in revenge 
as the cause of all. As Nouka’s wife was one of the victims., 
this scheme was concocted to entrap me, I was warned on no 
account to leave my house at night for a considerable time, 
but to keep it locked up and to let no one in after dark. The 
same two men from that district, who had tried to kill Mr* 
Johnston and me, were again appointed, and were watching 
for Abraham and me, lurking about in the evenings for that 
purpose. Again I saw how the Lord had preserved me from 
Miaki and Nouka ! Truly all arc safe wlv"* are in God’s 
keeping ; and nothing can befall them, except for theiT real 
good and the glory of their Lord. 

Chafed at the upsetting of all their plans and full of revenge, 
Nouka and Miaki and their allies declared pLiI)licly that they 
were now going to kill Ian by sorcery, /.(?., by Nahak, more 
feared by the poor Tannese than the field of liattle. Nothing, 
but the grace of God and the enlightenment of His Spirit 
through the Scriptures, has ever raised these Natives above 
that paralyzing superstition. But, thank God, there are now, 
while I write this (1887), about twelve thousand in the New 
Hebrides who have been thus enlightened and lifted out of 
their terrors, for the Gospel is still, as of old, the power of God 
unto salvation ! Strange to say, Ian became sick shortly after ^ 
the Sacred Men had made the declaration aliout their Nahak- 
sorcery. I attended him, and for a time he recoveted, and* 
appeared very grateful. But he soon fell sick again. I sent 
him and the Chief next under him a blanket each ; I also 
gave shirts and calico to a number of his leading men. They 
wore them and seemed grateful and pleased. Ian, however, 
gradually sank and got worse. He had every symptom of 
being poisoned, a thing easily accomplished, as they know 
and use many deadly poisons. His sufferings were very great, 
which prevented me from ascribing his collap.^e to mere 
superstitious terror. I did all that could be done ; but all 
thought him dying, and of course by sorcery. His people 
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, were angry at me for not consenting before to their shooting 
of Miaki; and Miaki’s people were now rejoicing that Ian was 
being killed by Nahak. 

One night, his brother and a party came for me to go and 
see Ian, but I declined to go till the ‘morning for fear of the 
fever and ague* On reaching his village, I saw many people 
about, and feared that I had been led into a snare ; but I at 
once entered into his house to talk and pray with him, as he 
appeared to be dying. After prayer, I discovered that I was 
left alone with him, and that all the people had retired from 
the village ; and I knew that, according to their custom, this 
meant mischief. Ian said, ‘‘Come near me, and sit by my 
bedside to talk with me, Missi.’* 

I did so, and while speaking to him he lay as if lost in a 
swoon %of silent meditation. Suddenly he drew from tlie sugar- 
cane leaf thatch close to his l>ed a large Initcher-like knife, and 
instantly feeling the edge of it with his other hand, he pointed 
it to within a few inches of my heart and held it quivering 
there, all a-trcmbic with excitement. I durst neither move 
nor speak, except that my heart kept praying to the Lord to 
spare me, or if my time was come to take me home to Glory 
with Himself. There passed a few moments of awful suspense. 
My sight went and came. Not a word had been spoken, 
except to Jesus ; and then Ian wheeled the knife around, 
thrust it into the sugar-cane leaf, and cried to me, “Go, go 
quickly ! ” 

Next moment I was on the road. Not a living soul was to 
' be seen about the village. I understood then that it had been 
agreed that Ian was to kill me, and that they had all withdrawn 
so as not to witness it, so that when the Man-of-war c:ame to 
inquire about me Ian would be dead, and no punishment 
could overtake the murderer. I walked quietly till quite free 
of the village, lest some hid in their houses might observe me. 
Thereafter, fearing that they, finding I had escaped, might 
overtake and murder me, I ran for my life a weary four miles 
till r reached the Mission House, faint, yet praising God for 
such a deliverance. Poor Ian died soon after, and his people 
strangled one of his wives and hanged another, and took out 
the three bodies together in a canoe and sank them in the sea. 
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Miaki was over having killed his enemy by Nahak ; 

but the Inland people now assembled in thousands to help 
Sirawia and his brother to avenge that death on Miaki, Nouka, 
and Karewick. These, on the other hand, boasted that they 
would kill all their enemies by Nahak-sorcery, and would call 
up a hurricane to destroy their houses, fruit trees, and planta- 
tions. Miaki and a number of his men also came to the 
Mission House ; but, observing his sullen countenance, I 
asked kindly after his wife who was about to be confined, and 
gave a blanket, a piece of calico, and a bit of soap as a present 
for the baby. He seemed greatly pleased, whispered some- 
thing to his men, and peaceably withdrew. Immediately after 
Miaki’s threat about bringing a storm, one of their great 
hurricanes actually smote that side of the island and laid 
everything waste. His enemies were greatly enragee?., and 
many of the injured people united with them in demanding 
revenge on Miaki. Hitherto I had done everything in my 
power to prevent war, but now it seemed inevitable, and both 
j)arties sent word that if Abraham and 1 kept to the Mission 
House no one would harm us. We had little faith in any of 
their promises, but there was no alternative for us. 

On the following Saturday, i8th January, 1862, the war 
began. Musket after musket was discharged quite near us, 
and the Inish all round rang with the yell of their war-cry, 
which if once heard will never be forgotten. It came nearer 
and nearer, for Miaki lied, and his people took shelter behind 
and around our house. IVe were placed in the heart of danger, 
and the balls flew thick all around us. In the afternoon Ian's * 
brother and his party retired, and Miaki quickly sent mes- 
sengers and presents to the Inikahimini and Kaserumini 
districts, to assemble all their people and help him ‘Ho fight 
Missi and the Tannese who were friends of the Worship." He 
said, “ Let us cook his body and Abraham's, and distribute 
them to every village on this side of the island I " 

Yet all the while Miaki assured me that he had sent a 
friendly message. The war went on, and poor Nowar the 
Chief protected us, till he had a spear broken into his right 
knee. The enemy would have carried him off to feast on his 
body ; l)ut his young men, shouting wildly his name and 
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battle-cry, rushed in with great impetuosity and carried their 
wounded Chief home in triumph. The Inland people now 
discliarged muskets at my house and beat against the walls 
with their clubs. They smashed in the door and window of 
our store-room, broke open boxes and casks, tore my books to 
pieces and scattered them about, and carried off everything 
for which they cared, including my boat, mast, oars, and sails. 
They broke into Abraham’s house and plundered it ; after 
which they made a rush at the bedroom, into which we were 
locked, firing muskets, yelling, and trying to break it in. A 
Chief, professing to be sorry for us, called me to the window, 
but on seeing me he sent a tomahawk through it, crying, 
Come on, let us kill him now ! ’’ 

I replied, My Jehovah God will punish you ; a Man-of-war 
will come and punish you, if you kill Abraham, his wife, or 
me.” 

He retorted, “It’s all lies about a Man-of-war! They did 
not punish the l^'rromangans. They are afraid of us. Come 
on, let us kill them ! ” 

He raised his tomahawk and aimed to strike my forehead, 
many muskets were uplifted as if to shoot, so I raised a revolver 
in my right hand and pointed it at them. The Rev. Joseph 
Copeland had left it with me on a former visit. I did not 
wish it, but he insisted upon leaving it, saying that the very 
knowledge that I had such a weapon might save my life. 
Truly, on this occasion it did so. Though it was harmless, 
^they fell back quickly. My immediate assailant dropped to 
the ground, crying, “ Missi has got a short musket! He will 
siioot you all ! 

After lying flat on the ground for a little, they all got up and 
ran to the nearest bush, where they continued yelling about 
and showing their muskets. Towards nightfall they left, 
loaded with the plunder of the store and of Abraham’s house. 
So God once more graciously protected us from falling into 
their cruel hands. 

In the evening, after they left, I went to Miaki and Nouka. 
They professed great sorrow at what had taken place, and 
pretended to have given them a present of food not to do us 
further injury. But Nowar informed us that, on the contrary, 

T3 
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they had hired them to return and kill us next morning and. 
plunder everything on the Mission premises. Miaki, with a 
sneer, said, “ Missi, where was Jehovah to-day? There was 
no Jehovah to-day to protect you. It’s all lies about Jehovah. 
They will come and kill you, and Abraham, and his wife, and 
cut your bodies into pieces to be cooked and eaten in every 
village upon Tanna.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Surely, when you had planned all this, and brought 
them to kill us and steal all our property, Jehovah did protect 
us, or we would not have been here! ” 

He replied, “There was no Jehovah to-day I AVe have no 
fear of any Man-of-war. They dare not punish us. They 
durst not punish the Erromangans for murdering the Hordons. 
They will talk to us and say we must not do again, and give 
us a present. That is all. VV^e fear nothing. The tallc'of all 
Tanna is that we will kill you and seize all your property 
to-morrow.” 

J warned him that the punishment of a Man-of-war can only 
reach the body and the land, but that Jehovah’s punishment 
reached both body and soul in Time and in Eternity. 

Pie replied, “ VV^ho fears Jehovah ? Pie was not here to 
protect you to-day ! ” 

“Yes,” I said, “ my Jehovah God is here now. He hears 
all we say, sees all we do, and will punish the wicked and 
protect His own people.” 

After this, a numljer of the people sat down around me, and 
I prayed with them. Ihit I left with a very heavy heart, feeling^ 
that Miaki was evidently bent on our destruction. 

I sent Abraham to consult Nowar, who had defended us 
till disabled by a spear in the right knee. He sent a canoe 
by Abraham, advising me to take some of my goods in it to 
his house by night, and he would try to protect them and us. 
The risk was so great, we could only take a very little. 
Enemies were on every hand to cut off our flight, and Miaki, 
the worst of all, whose village had to be passed in going to 
Nowar’s. In the darkness of the Mission House, we durst not 
light a candle for fear of some one seeing and shooting iis. 
Not one of Nowar^s men durst come to help us. But in the ; 
end it made no difference, for Nowar and his men kept :\vhat 
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was taken there, as their portion of the plunder. Abraham, his 
wife, and I waited anxiously for the morning liglit. Miaki, the 
false and cruel, came to assure us that the Heathen would 
not return that day. Yet, as daylight came in, Miaki himseli 
stood and blew a great conch not far from our house. I ran 
out to see why this trumpet-shell had been blown, and found 
it was the signal for a great company of howling armed Savages 
to rush down the hill on the other side of the bay and make 
straight for the Mi.ssion House. We had not a moment to 
lose. To have remained would have been certain death to us 
all, and also to Matthew, a Teacher just arrived from Mr. 
Mathieson’s vStation. Though I am by conviction a strong 
Calvinist, I am no Fatalist. I held on while one gleam of 
hope rema?Tre4r* Escape for life was now the only path of 
duty. •‘I called the Teachers, locked the door, and made 
quickly for Nowar\s village."* There was not a moment left to 
carry anything with us. In the issue, Al)raham and his wife 
and I lost all our earthly goods, and all our clothing except 
what we had on. My Bible, the few translations which I had 
made into Tannese, and a light pair of blankets I carried 
with me. 

To me the loss was bitter, but as God had so ordered it, I 
tried to bow with resignation. All my deceased wife’s costly 
outfit, her piano, silver, cutlery, books, etc., with which her 
dear parents had provided her, besides all that I had in the 
world ; also a box worth ^£^56, lately arrived, full of men’s 
clothing and medicine, the gift of my dear friends, Samuel 
Wilson, Esq., and Mrs. Wilson, of Geelong. The Sandal-wood 
Traders bought all the stolen property for tobacco, powder, 
balls, caps, and shot. One Trader gathered together a number 
of my books in a sadly torn and wasted condition and took 
them to Aneityum, demanding ;j^io from Dr. Geddie for his 
trouble. He had to pay him ^7 io.f., which I repaid to him 
on my second return to the Islands. This, by way of digres- 
sion, only to show how white and black Heathenism meet 
together. 

Let us retui'h to the morning of our flight. We could not 
take the usual path along the beach, for there our enemies 
would; have quickly overtaken us. We entered the bush in 
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the hope of getting away unobserved. But a cousin of Miaki, 
evidently secreted to watch us, sprang from behind a bread- 
fruit tree, and swinging his tomahawk, aimed it at my brow 
with a fiendish look. Avoiding it, I turned upon him and 
said in a firm bold voice, “ If you dare to strike me, my 
Jehovah Cmd will punish you. He is here to defend me now' ! ” 
d'he man, trembling, looked all round as if to see the God 
who was my defender, and the tomahaw^k gradually lowered at 
his side. With my eye fixed upon him, I gradually moved 
backwards in the track of the Teachers, and God mercifully 
restrained him from following me. 

On reaching No war’s village unobserved, we found the 
people terror-stricken, crying, rushing aliout in despair at such 
a host of armed Savages approaching. I uygird cnem to ply 
their axes, cut down trees, and Idockade the path. •■ For a 
little they wrought vigorously at tills ; but when, so far as eye 
could reach, they saw the shore covered wdth armed men 
rushing on towards their village, they were overwhelmed with 
fear, they threw' away their axes and w'capons of war, they cast 
themselves headlong on the ground, and they knocked them- 
selves against the trees as if to court death before it came. 
I'hcy cried, “ Missi, it’s of no use ! AV'e will all be killed and 
eaten to-day 1 See what a host are coining against ns.” 

Mothers snatched up little children and ran to hide in the 
bush. Others w'aded as fiir as they could into the sea with 
them, holding their lieads aliove the water. The whole village 
collapsed in a condition of indescribal^le terror. Nowar, lame 
with his wounded knee, got a canoe turned upside-dow'n an5 
sat upon it where he could see the whole approaching multi- 
tude. Me said, Missi, sit down beside me, and pray to our 
Jehovah God, for if He does not send deliverance now, we are 
all dead men. They wall kill us all on your account, and that 
quickly. Pray, and I will watch ! ” 

They had gone to the Mission Flouse and broken in the 
door, and finding that we had escaped, they rushed on to 
Nowar’s village. l"or, as they began to plunder the bedroom, 
Nouka said, Leave everything. Missi will come back for his 
valuable things at night, and then we will get them and him 
also ! ” 
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So he nailed up the door, and they all marched for Nowar\s. 
We prayed as one can only pray when in the jaws of death 
and on the brink of Eternity. We felt that God was near, and 
omnipotent to do what seemed best in llis sight. When the 
Savages were about three hundred yards off, at the foot of a 
hill leading up to the village, Nowar touched my knee, saying, 
“ Missi, J ehovah is hearing ! They arc all standing still.'’ 

Had they come, on they would have met with no opposition, 
for the people were scattered in terror. On gazing shorewards, 
and round the Harbour, as far as we could see was a dense 
host of warriors, but all were standing still, and apparently 
absolute silence prevailed. We saw a messenger or herald 
running ^ilong the approaching multitude, delivering some 
tidings as he^^LAsed, and then disa})[)earing in the ])ush. To 
our amazement, the liost l)egan to turn, and slowly iiKirched 
back in great silence, and entered the remote bush at the head 
of the Harbour. Novvar and his |)eople were in ecstasies, 
crying out, “Jehovah has heard Missi’s prayer ! Jehovah has 
protected us and turned them away l)ack." 

We were on that day His trusting and defenceless children ; 
would you not, had you l^een one of our circle, have joined 
with us in praising the Ivord God for deliverance from the jaws 
of death ? I know not why they turned back ; but 1 have no 
doubt it was the doing of God to save our lives. 

We learned that they all asseml^lcd in a cleared part of tlie 
ljusli and there held a great Avrangling palaver. Nouka and 
^iiakr advised them first to fight Manuman and In’s people. 
Tliey said, “ His l)rothcr, the Sacred Man Kanin i, killed Ian 
Ijy Nahak. He is a friencl of Missi and of the Worship. He 
also sent the hurricane to destroy us. d’hey have plenty of 
yams and pigs. T.et us fight and plunder them, and when 
they are out of the way, we will be strong to destroy Missi and 
the Worship.'- 

On this the whole mass went and attacked Manuman s first 
village, where they murdered two of his men, two women, and 
two children. The inhabitants fled, and all the sick, the feeble, 
and the children who fell into their liands were re|)orted to us 
to be murdered, cooked, and eaten. I.ed on by Miaki they 
plundered and burned seven villages. 
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About mid-day, Nouka and Miaki sent their cousin JOnas, 
who had always been friendly to me, to say that I might return 
to my house in safety, as they were now carrying the war inland. 
Jonas had spent some years on Samoa, and been much with 
Traders in Sydney, and spoke English well; but we felt they 
were deceiving us. That night, Abraham ventured to creep 
near the Mission House, to test whether we might return, and 
save some valuable things, and get a change of clothing. The 
house appeared to stand as when they nailed up the door. 
But a large party of Miaki’s allies at once enclosed Abraham, 
and, after asking many questions about me, they let him go 
since I was not there. Had 1 gone there, they would certainly 
that night have killed me. Again, at midnight Abniham and 
his wife and Matthew went to the Mission Holisc, and found 
Nouka, Miaki, and Karewick near by, concealed in the bush 
among the reeds. Once more they enclosed them, thinking I 
was there too, but Nouka, finding that I was not, cried out, 
“Don’t kill them just now ! Wait till Missi comes.” 

Hearing this, Matthew slipped into the bush and escaped. 
Abraham’s wife waded into the sea, and they allowed her to 
get away. A})raham was allowed to go to the Mission House, 
but he too crept into the bush, and after an anxious waiting 
they all came l)ack to me in safety. We now gave up all hope 
of recovering anything from the house. 

Towards morning, when Miaki and his men saw that I was 
not coming Ixick to deliver myself into their hands, they broke 
up my house and stoic all they could carry away. They tore^ 
my books, and scattered them about. They took away the 
type of my printing-press, to be made into bullets for their 
muskets. For similar uses they melted dowai the zinc lining 
of my boxes, and everything else that could be melted. What 
they could not take away, tliey destroyed. I lay on the ground 
all night, concealed in an outhouse of Nowar’s, but it was a 
sleepless and anxious night, not only to me and my Aneityumese, 
but also to Nowar and his people. 

Next day, the attack was renewed by the three Chiefs on 
the district of my dear friend Manuman. His people fled ; the 
villages were burned ; all who came in their way were killed, 
and all food and property carried away. At night they returned 
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to keep watch over Nowar and me. When darkness was setting 
in, Miaki sent for me to go and speak with him, but Nowar 
and the Aneityumese were all so opposed to it that I did not 
go. Messages were sent to Nowar, threatening to kill him 
and his people for protecting me, and great excitement 
prevailed. 

Anotlier incident added horror to the memories of this day. 
A Savage from l^rromanga, living with Nowar, had gone to the 
war that day. He got near a village unobserved, climbed into 
a tree, and remained there watching. After mid-day, Kamkali, 
a true friend of mine, the Chief of his village, came home 
wearied from the war, got his blanket, stealthily crept into a 
quiet place in the bush, rolled himself up, and lay down to 
sleep ; foii a^;:i:ording to their custom, the leading warriors in 
times* of conflict seldom sleep in their own houses, and seldom 
twice in the same place even in the bush, for fear of personal 
danger. The Erromangan, having watched till he was sound 
asleep, crept to where he lay, raised his club, and smashed in 
his skull. He told, when he came home, how the blood ran 
from nose, mouth, and ears, with a gurgling sound in his throat, 
and after a few convulsive struggles all was over ! And the 
people around Nowar praised him for his deed. Cocoa-nuts 
were brought for him to drink, and food was presented loefore 
him in large quantities, as to one who had done something 
noble. For safety, he was put into the same house where I 
had to sit, and even Nowar honoured him. I watched for the 
workings of a natural man’s conscience under the guilt of 
murder. When left alone, he shook every now and then with 
agitation, and started round with a terrified gaze. He looked 
the picture of a man who felt that he had done to his neighbour 
what he would not have liked another to do to him. I wonder 
if that consciousness ever dies out, in the lowest and worst — 
that last voice* of God in the soul? 

That very night Nowar declared that I must leave his village 
before morning, else he and his people would be killed for 
protecting me. He advised me, as the sea was good, to try 
for Mr. Mathieson’s Station; but he objected to my taking 
away any of my property—he would soon follow with it him- 
self!. But how to sail? Miaki had stolen my boat, mast, sails, 
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and oars, as also an excellent canoe made for me and paid for 
by me on Aneityum : and he had threatened to shoot any 
person that assisted me to launch either the one or the other. 
The danger, however, was so great that Nowar said, ‘‘You 
cannot remain longer in my house ! My son will guide you to 
the large chestnut tree in my plantation in the bush. Climb 
up into it, and remain there till the moon rises.” 

Being entirely at the mercy of such doul)tfiil and vacillating 
friends, I, though perplexed, felt it best to obey. I climbed 
into the tree, and was left there alone in the bush. The hours 
I spent there live all before me as if it were but of yesterday, 
I heard the frequent discharging of muskets, and the yells of 
the Savages. Yet I sat there among the branches, as safe In 
the arms of Jesus. Never, in all my sorrows,,-.#^d" 'my Lord 
draw nearer to me, and speak more soothingly in my soul, 
than when the moonlight flickered among these chestnut 
leaves, and the night air played on my throbbing brow, as I 
told all my heart to Jesus. Alone, yet not alone ! If it be to 
glorify my Cod, I will not grudge to spend many nightf? alone 
in such a tree, to feel again my Saviour's spiritual presence, 
to enjoy His consoling fellowship. If thus thrown ])ack upon 
your own soul, alone, all, all alone, in the midnight, in the 
bush, in the very embrace of death itself, have you a Friend 
that will not fail you then ? 

Gladly would I have lingered there for one night of com- 
parative peace ! But, al:)0Ut midnight. Nowar sent his .son to 
call me down from the tree, and to guide me to the shore 
where he himself was, as it was now time to take to sea in the 
canoe. Pleading for my Lord's continuing presence, I had 
to obey. My life and the lives of my Aneityumese now hung 
upon a very slender thread; the risk was almost equally 
great from our friends so-called, or from our enemies. Had 
I been a stranger to Jesus and to prayer, my reason would 
verily have given way, but my comfort and joy sprang out of 
these words, ‘‘ I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee ; lo, 

I am with you alway ! ” Pleading these promises, I followed 
my guide. We reached the beach, just inside the Harbour, 
at a beautiful white sandy bay on Nowar’s ground, from which 
our canoe was to start. A good number of the Natives had 
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assembled there to see us off. Arkurat, having got a large 
roll of calico from me for the loan of his canoe, hid it away, 
and then refused the canoe, saying that if he had to escape 
with his family he would require it. lie demanded, for the 
loan of his canoe, an axe, a sail for his canoe, and a pair of 
blankets. As Koris had the axe and another had the quilt, 
I gave the quilt to him for a sail, and the axe and blankets 
for the canoe. In fact, these few relics of our earthly all at 
Nowar's were coveted by the Savages and endangered our 
lives, and it was as well to get rid of them altogether. He 
cruelly proposed a small canoe for two ; but 1 had hired the 
canoe for five, and insisted upon getting it, as he had been 
weii^ paid for it. As he only laughed and mocked us, I 
prepared u^’-c.^art and travel overland to Mr. Mathieson's 
Staticjfi. He then said, “ My wrath is over! You may take 
it and go." 

We launched it, but now he refused to let us go till daylight. 
He had always been one of my best friends, but now appeared 
bent on a quarrel, so I had to exercise much patience vvitli 
him and them. Having launched it, he said I had hired the 
canoe but not the paddles. I protested, ‘‘ Surely you know we 
hired the paddles too. What could we do without [)addles?" 

But Arkurat lay down and pretended to have fallen asleep, 
snoring on the sand, and could not l)c awaked. 1 appealed 
to Nowar, who only said, ‘^That is his conduct, Missi, our 
conduct ! " 

I replied, “ As he has got the blankets which 1 saved to 
keep me from ague and fever, and I have nothing left now l)ut 
the clothes I have on, surely you will give me paddles." 

Nowar gave me one. Returning to the village, friends gave 
me one each till I got other three. Now Arkurat started up, 
and refused to let us go. A Chief and one of his men, who 
lived on the. other side of the island near to where we were 
going, and who was hired by me to go with us and helf) in 
paddling the canoe, drew back also and refused to go. Again 
1 offered to leave the canoe, and walk overland if possible, 
when Fairnmigo, the Chief who had refused to go with us, 
came forward and said, Missi, they are all deceiving you! 
The sea is so rough, you cannot go by it ; and if you should 
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get round the weather point, Mjaki has men appointed to 
shoot you as you pass the Black Rocks, while by land all the 
paths are guarded by armed men. 1 tell you the truth, having 
heard all their talk, Miaki and Karewick say they hate the 
Worship, and will kill you. They killed your goats, and stole 
all your property yesterday. Farewell ! 

The Teachers, tlie boy, and I now resolved to enter the 
canoe and attempt it, as the only gleam of hope left to us. 
After Faimungo came, the man to whom the canoe belonged 
had withdrawn from us, it having transpired that Miaki would 
not attack us that night, as other game had attracted his 
savage eyes. My party of five now embarked in our frail 
canoe ; Abraham first, I next, Matthew after me, the bay 'at 
the steering paddle, and Abraham’s wife sitting^-i^rlhe bottom, 
where she might hold on while it continued to float, ‘di^'or a 
mile or more we got away nicely under the lee of the island, 
but when we turned to go south for Mr. Mathieson\s Station, 
we met the full force of wind and sea, every wave breaking 
over and almost swamping our canoe. The Native lad at the 
helm paddle stood up crying, Missi, this is the conduct of 
the .sea ! It swallows up all who seek its hclp.^’ 

I answered, “We do not seek help from it, but from Jehovah 
Jesus.” 

Our danger became very great, as tlie sea broke over and 
lashed around us. My faithful Aneityiimese, overcome with 
terror, threw down their paddles, and Abraham said, “Missi, 
we are all drowned now 1 We are food for the sharks. We^ 
might as well be eaten by the Tannese as by fishes ; but God 
will give us life with Jesus in heaven ! 

I seized the paddle nearest me ; I ordered Abraham to 
seize another within his reach ; I enjoined Matthew to bale 
the canoe for life, and the lad to keep firm in his seat, and I 
cried, “ Stand to your post, and let us retifrn 1 Abraham, 
where is now your faith in Jesus? Remember, He is Ruler 
on .sea as on land. Abraham, pray and ply your paddle I 
Keep up stroke for stroke with me, as our lives depend on it. 
Our God can protect us. Matthew, bale with ah your might. 
Don’t look round on the sea and fear. Let us j>ray to God 
and ply our paddle.s, and He will save us yet!” 
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Dear old Abraham said, “Thank you for that, Missi. I 
will be strong. I pray to God and ply my paddle, God will 
save us!” 

With much labour, and amid deadly perils, we got the 
canoe turned ; and after four hours of a terrible struggle, we 
succeeded, towards daylight as the tide turned, in again 
reaching smooth water. VV^ith God’s blessing we at last reached 
the shore, exactly where we had left it five hours ago ! 

Now drenched and weary, with the skin of our hands 
sticking to the paddles, we left the canoe on the reef and 
Waded ashore. Many Natives were there, and looked sullen 
and disappointed at our return. Katasian, the lad who had 
b"eeTi w^h us, instantly fled for his own land ; and the Natives 
reported thdL'hewas murdered soon after. Utterly exhausted, 
I la^ down on the sand and immediately fell into a deep sleep. 
By-and-bye I felt some one pulling from under my head the 
native bag in which 1 carried my Bible and the Tannese 
translations — the all that had been saved by me from the 
wreck ! Grasping the hag, I sprang to my feet, and the man 
ran away. My 'reachers had also a hedging knife, a useless 
revolver, and a fowling-piece, the sight of which, though they 
had been under the salt water for hours, God used to 
restrain the Savages. Calling my Aneityumese near, we 
now, in united prayer and kneeling on the sands, committed 
each other unto the Lord God, being prepared for the last and 
worst. 

As I sat meditating on the issues, Faimungo, the friendly 
Inland Chief, again appeared to warn us of our danger, now 
very greatly increased by our l)eing driven back from the sea. 
All NowaBs men had fled, and were hid in the bush and in 
rocks along the shore; while Miaki was holding a meeting 
not half a mile aw^ay, and preparing to fixll upon us. Faimungo 
said, “Farewell, Missi, I am going home. I don't wisli to see 
the work and the murders of this morning.” 

He was Nowar’s son-in-law. He had always been truthful 
and kindly with me. His home was about half-way across the 
island, on the road that we wanted to go, and under sudden 
impulse I said, “ Faimungo, will you let us follow you ? Will 
you show us the path. ^ When the Mission Ship arrives, I 
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will give you three good axes, blankets, knives, fish-hooks, 
and many things you prize.” 

The late hurricanes had so destroyed and altered the paths, 
that only Natives who knew them well could follow them. 
He trembled much and said, Missi, you will be killed. 
Miaki and Karcwick will shoot you. I dare not let you 
follow. I have only about twenty men, and your following 
might endanger us all.” 

I urged him to leave at once, and we would follow of our 
own accord. 1 would not ask him to protect us ; but if he 
betrayed us and helped the enemy to kill us, I assured him 
that our Cod would punish him. If lie spared us, he would 
be rewarded well ; and if we Avere killed against h^^^Avistfes, 
God would not lie angry at him. He said, ‘‘ SrmjTi men are 
with me now, and thirteen are to follow. I will not now^'^i^end 
for them. They are with Miaki and Nouka. I will go ; but 
if you follow, you will be killed on the way. You may follow 
me as Hr as you can ! ” 

Off he started to Nowar’s, and got a large load of my stolen 
property, blankets, sheets, etc., which had fallen to his lot. 
He called his seven men, who had also shared in the plunder, 
and, to avoid Miaki’s men, they ran a.way under a large cocoa- 
nut grove skirting the shore, calling, “ Be (juick ! Follow and 
keep as near to us as you can.” 

I'liough No war had got a box of my rice and appropriated 
many things from the plunder of the Mission House besides 
the goods entrusted to his care, and got two of my goats killed 
and cooked for himself and his people, yet now he would not 
givx' a particle of food to my starving Aneityumese or myself, 
but hurried us off, saying, “ I will eat all your rice and keep all 
that has been left with me in payment for my lame knee and 
for my people figliting for you ! ” 

My three Aneityumese and 1 started after Faimungo and his 
men. We could place no confidence in any of them ; but, 
feeling that we were in the Lord’s hands, it atipeared to be our 
only hope of escaping instant death. We got away unobserved 
by the enemies. We met several small parties of friends in the 
Harbour, apparently glad to sec us trying to get away. But 
about four miles on our way, we met a large party of Miaki’s 
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men, all armed, and watching as outposts. Some were for 
shooting us, but others hesitated. Every musket was, however, 
raised and levelled at me. Faimungo poised his great spear 
and said, No, you shall not kill Missi to-day. He is with 
me.” Having made this flourish, he strode olT after his own 
men, and my Aneityumese followed, leaving me face to face 
with a ring of levelled muskets. 

Sirawia, who was in command of this party, and who once, 
like Nowar, had been my friend, said to me, Judas-like, My 
love to you, Missi.” But he also shouted after Faimungo, 
“ Your conduct is bad in taking the Missi away ; leave him to 
us to be killed 1 ” I then turned upon him, saying, “ Sirawia, 
FiO'fe ^ou all. You must know that I sought only your good. 
I gave you medicine and food when you and your people were 
sick"^nd dying under measles ; I gave you the very clothing 
you wear. Am I not your friend ? Have we not often drunk 
tea and eaten together in my house ? Can you stand there 
and see your friend shot ? If you do, my God will punish you 
severely.” 

He then whi.spercd something to his company which I did 
not hear; and, though their muskets were still raised, I saw 
in their eyes that he had restrained them. I therefore began 
gradually to move backwards, still keeping my eyes fixed on 
them, till the bush hid them from my view, whereon I turned 
and ran after my party, and God kept the enemy from follow- 
ing. 1 would like to think that Sirawia only uttered the cruel 
words which I heard as a blind to save his own life ; for at 
tliis time be was joined to Miaki’s i)arty, his own people having 
risen against him, and had to dissemble his friendly feelings 
towards me. Boor Sirawia ! AVell I knew that Mlaki would 
only use him as a tool for selfish interests, and sacrifice him 
at last. All this showed how dangers grew around our path. 
Still we trusted* in Jehovah Jesus, and pressed on in fliglit. 

A second hostile party encountered us, and with great diffi- 
culty we also got away from them. Soon thereafter a friendly 
company crossed our path. We learned from them that the 
enemies had slaughtered other two of Manunian’s men, and 
burned several villages with fire. Another party of the enemy 
encountered us, and were eager for our lives. But this time 
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Faimungo withstood them firmly, his men encircled us, and he 
said, “ I am not afraid now, Missi ; 1 am feeling stronger near 
my own land ! 

Hurrying still onwards, we came to that village on their high 
ground called Aneai, i.e.^ Heaven, 'riie sun was oppressively 
hot, the path almost unshaded, and our whole party very 
exhausted, especially Faimungo, carrying his load of stolen 
goods. So here he sat down on the village dancing ground 
for a smoke, saying, ‘‘ Missi, 1 am near my own land now. 
We can rest with safety.” 

In a few minutes, however, he started up, he and his men, 
in wild excitement. Over a mountain, behind the village and 
above it, there came the shoutii^gs, and anon the tramp, ^ tr«s"/ip 
of a multitude making rapidly towards us. Faiaawngo got up 
and planted his back against a tree. I stood beside him^and 
the Ancityumese woman and the two men stood near me, 
while his men seemed prepared to flee. At full speed a large 
body of the tallest and most powerful men that I had seen on 
Tanna came rushing on and filled the dancing ground. They 
were all armed, and flushed with their success in war. A 
messenger had informed them of our escape, probably from 
Miaki, and they had crossed the country to intercept us. 

Faimungo was much afraid, and said, ‘‘ Missi, go on in that 
path, you and your Ancityumese ; and I will follow when I 
have had a smoke and a talk with these men.” 

I replied, “ No, I will stand by your side till you go ; and 
if I am killed, it will be by your side. I will not leave you.” 

He implored us to go on, but that I knew would be certain 
death. They began urging one another to kill us, but I looked 
round them as calmly as possible, saying, “ My Jehovah God 
will punish you here and hereafter, if you kill me or any of 
His servants.” 

A killing stone, thrown by one of the Savages, grazed poor 
old Abraham’s cheek, and the dear soul gave such a look at 
me, and then upwards, as if to say, “ Missi, I was nearly away 
to Jesus.” A club was also raised to follow the blow of the 
killing stone, but God baffled the aim. They enciicled us in 
a deadly ring, and one kept urging another to strike the first 
blow or fire the first shot. My heart rose up to the Lord 
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Jesus ; I saw Him watching all the scene. My peace carae 
back to me like a wave from God. I realized that 1 was 
immortal till my Master^s work with me was done. The 
assurance came to me, as if a voice out of Heaven had spoken, 
that not a musket would be fired to wound us, not a club 
prevail to strike us, not a spear leave the hand in which it was 
held vibrating to be thrown, not an arrow leave the bow, or 
a killing stone the fingers, without the permission of Jesus 
Christ, whose is all power in Heaven and on Earth. He rules 
all Nature, animate and inanimate, and restrains even the 
Savage of the South Seas. In that awful hour I saw His own 
^vords, as if carved in letters of fire upon the clouds of Heaven : 
“"Scukj.^nd ye shall find. Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
Name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.^'* I could understand how Stephen and John saw the 
glorified Saviour as they gazed up through suffering and perse- 
cution to the Heavenly Throne ! 

Yet I never could .say that on such occasions I was entirely 
without fear. Nay, I have felt my reason reeling, my sight 
coming and going, and my knees smiting together when thus 
brought close to a violent death, but mostly under the solemn 
thought of being ushered into Eternity and appearing before 
God. Still, I was never left without hearing that promise in 
all its consoling and supporting power coming up through the 
darkness and the anguish, “ Lo, 1 am with you alway.” And 
with Paul I could say, even in this dread moment and crisis of 
being, ‘‘ I am persuaded that neither death nor life, . . . nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Faimungo and others now urged us to go on in the path. 
I said, “ Faimungo, why are we to leave you ? My God heard 
your promise not to betray me. He knows now what is in 
your heart and in mine. I will not leave you ; and if I am to 
die, I will die by your side.” 

He replied, “Now, I go on before; Missi, keep close 
to me.” 

His men had gone, and I persuaded my Aneityumese to 
follow them. At last, with a bound, Faimungo started after 
them. I followed, keeping as near him as I could, pleading 
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with Jesus to protect lue or to take me home to Glory. I'he 
host of armed men also ran along on each side with their 
weapons ready ; but leaving everything to Jesus, I ran on as 
if they were my escort, or as if 1 saw them not. If any reader 
wonders how tliey were restrained, much more would I, unless 
I believed that the same Hand that restrained the lions from 
touching Daniel held back these Savages from hurting me ! 
We came to a stream crossing our path. With a bound all my 
party cleared it, ran up the bank opposite, and disappeared in 
the bush. “ Faint yet pursuing,’’ I also tried the leap, but I 
struck the hank and slid back on my hands and knees towards 
the stream. At this moment I heard a crash above my head 
amongst the l)ranches of an overhanging tree, and I ly^e'itnfiat 
a killing stone had been thrown, and that thitt branch had 
saved me. Praising my God, I scrambled up on the*bther 
side, and followed the track of my party into the bush. The 
Savages gazed after me for a little in silence, but no one 
crossed the stream ; and I saw them separate into two, one 
portion returning to the village and another pressing inland. 
With what gratitude did I recognise the Invisible One who 
brought their counsels to confusion ! 

I found my party resting in the bush, and amazed to see 
me escaped alive from men who were thirsting for my blood. 
Faimungo and liis men received me with demonstrations of 
joy, perhaps feeling a little ashamed of their own cowardice. 
He now ascended the mountain and kept away from the 
common path to avoid other Native l)ands. At every village 
enemies to the Worship were ready to shoot us. But I kept 
close to our guide, knowing that the fear of shooting him 
would prevent their shooting at me, as he was the most 
influential Chief in all that section of the island. 

One party said, “ Miaki and Karewick said that Missi made 
the sickness and the hurricanes, and we oughtUo kill him.’" 

Faimungo replied, “ They lie about Missi ! It is our own 
bad conduct that makes us sick.” 

They answered, We don’t know who makes the sickness ; 
but our fathers have taught us to kill all foreign men.” 

Faimungo, clutching club and spear, exclaimed, standing 
l)elwixt them and us, ‘‘ You won’t kill Missi to-day ! ” 
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In the flight we passed springs and streamlets, but though 
parched with sickening thirst, not one of us durst stoop down 
to drink, as we should have been almost certainly killed in the 
act. Faimungo now sent his own men home by a near path, 
and guided us himself till we were close upon the shore. 
There, sitting down, he said, “ Missi, I have now fulfllled my 
promise. I am so tired, I am so afraid, 1 dare not go farther. 
My love to you all. Now go on (piickly ! Three of my men 
will go with you to the next rocks, (lo quickly I Farewell.^’ 
These men went on a little, and then said, Missi, we dare 
not go ! Faimungo is at war with the people of the next land. 
You must keep straiglit along this ]:)ath.’’ So they turned and 
rafi to their own village. 

To us this district was especially perilous. Many years ago 
the A«ieityumese had joined in a war against the Tanncse of 
this tribe, and the thirst for revenge yet existed in their heartsj 
handed down from sire to son. Besides, Miaki had incited the 
people here to murder the 'Fcachcrs and me if we attempted 
to escape this way. Most providentially the men were al)sent 
on a war expedition, and we saw only three lads and a great 
number of wcjmcn and children, whe; ran off to the bush in 
terror. In the evening the enraged Savages of another district 
assaulted the people of the shore villages for allowing us to 
pass, and, though sparing their lives, broke in pieces their 
weapons of war — a very grievous pejialty. In the next district, 
as we hasted along the shore, two young men came running 
after us, poising tlieir quivering spears. I took the useless 
i^volver out of my little native basket, and raising it cried, 
“ Beware ! Lay down your spears at once on the sand, and 
carry my basket to the next landing at the Black Rocks."' 

They threw their spears on the sand, lifted the bag, and 
ran on before us to the rocks which formed the march betwixt 
them and their enemies. Laying it down, they said appealingly, 
“ Missi, let us return to our home ! ” And how they did run, 
fearing the pursuit of their foes 1 

In the next land we saw none. After tliat we saw crowds 
all along, some friendly, others unfriendly, l)Lit they let us pass 
on, and with the blessing of Almighty God we drew near to 
Mr. Mathieson’s Station in safety. Plere a man gave me a 

14 
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cocoa-nut for each of our party, which we greatly required, 
having tasted nothing all that day, and very little for several 
days before. We were so weak that only the struggle for life 
enabled us to keep our feet ; yet my poor Aneityumese never 
complained and never halted, not even the woman. The 
danger and excitement kept us up in the race for life ; and 
by the blessing of God we were now approaching the Mission 
House, praising God for His wonderful deliverances. 

Hearing of our coming, Mr. Mathieson came running to 
meet me. They had heard of our leaving my own Station, 
and they thought I was dead 1 They were themselves iMDth 
very weak ; their only child had just been laid in the grave, 
and they were in great grief and in greater peril. We pcaised 
the l.ord for permitting us to meet ; we prayed iox support, 
guidance, and protection ; and resolved now, in all evonts, to 
stand by each other till the last. 

Before I left the Harbour I wrote and left with Nowar 
letters to be given to the Captains of any vessels which called, 
for the first, and the next, and the next, telling them of our 
great danger, that Mr. Mathieson was almost without food, 
and that I would reward them handsomely if they would call 
at the Station and remove any of us who might be spared 
thence to Aneityum. Two or three vessels called, and, as I 
afterwards learned, got my letters ; but, while l)uying my 
stolen property from the Natives for tobacco, powder, and 
balls, they took no further notice of my appeals, and sailed 
past Mr. Mathieson’s straight on to Aneityum. ‘'The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel ! ” V 

T.et me now cull the leading events from my Journal, that 
intervened betwixt this date and the final break-up of tlie 
Mission on Tanna — at least for a season — though, blessed be 
God! I have lived to see the light rekindled by my dear 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Watt, and shining more brightly and 
hopefully than ever. The candle was quenched, but the 
candlestick was not removed ! 

On Wednesday, 22nd January, 1862, we heard that other 
there of Maniiman’s people had been killed and a district 
burned with fire. Though this x^oor man was one of Nowar's 
chief friends, yet I heard him say before my flight, " When so 
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many childr0n are being killed, why do they not send one for 
food to me and my family ? They are as tender and good as 
the young fowls ! ” A remark like this lets you see deep into 
the heart of a Cannibal, and he a sort of half-converted one, if 
I may use such an expression ; certainly not one of the worst 
type by any means. 

On the 23rd January, Mr. Mathieson sent for Taura, Kati, 
and Kapuku, his three principal Chiefs, to induce them to 
promise protection till a vessel called to take us away. They 
appeared friendly, and promised to do their best. Alas ! the 
promises of the Tannese Chiefs had too often proved to be vain. 

^ On Friday, 24th January, report reached our Station that 
MiaCT*HRnd his party, hearing that a friendly Chief had con- 
cealed two of Maniiman’s young men, compelled him to 
produce them and club them to death before their eyes. Also, 
that they surrounded Manuman’s party on a mountain, and 
hemmed them in there, dying of starvation and trying to 
survive on the carcasses of the dead and on bark and roots. 
Also, that Miaki had united all the Chiefs, friends and foes 
alike, in a bond of blood, to kill every one pertaining to the 
whole Mission on Tanna. Jesus rules I 

On Sunday, the 26th January, thirty persons came to 
worship at the Mission House. Thereafter, at great risk, we 
had Worship at three of the nearest and most friendly villages. 
Amidst all our perils and trials, we preached the Gospel to 
about one hundred and sixteen persons. It was verily a 
mowing time of tears ; but, despite all that followed, who shall 
say that it was vain ! Twenty years have passed, and now 
when I am writing this, there is a Church of God singing the 
praises of Jesus in that very district of Tanna. On leaving 
the second village, a young lad affectionately took my hand to 
lead me to the next village; but a sulky, down-browed Savage, 
carrying a ponderous club, also insisted upon accompanying 
us. I led the way, guided by the lad. Mr. Mathieson got 
the man to go before him, while he himself followed, constantly 
watching. Coming to a place where another path branched 
off from ours, I asked which path we took, and, on turning to 
the left as instructed by the lad, the Savage, getting close 
behind me, swung his huge club over his shoulder to strike 
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me on the head. Mr. Mathieson, springing forvy^ard, caught 
the club from behind with a great cry to me ; and 1, wheeling 
instantly, had hold of the club also, and betwixt us we wrested 
it out of his hands. The poor creature, craven at heart how- 
ever blood-thirsty, implored us not to kill him. I raised the 
club threateningly, and caused him to march in front of us till 
we reached the next village fence. In terror lest these 
Villagers should kill him, he gladly received back his club, as 
well as the boy his bow and arrows, and they were lost in the 
bush in a moment. 

At the village from which this man and boy had come, one 
Savage brought his musket wliile we were conducting worship, 
and sat sullen and scowling at us all the time. MCT^king 
questions were also shouted at us, such as, “ Who made the 
rains, winds, and hurricanes? Who caused all the disease? 
AVho killed Mr. Mathieson's child ? They sneered and scoffed 
at our answers, and in this Taiira the Chief joined the rest, 
lliey retorted that trading vessels had called at the Harbour, 
and that all my clothes and property had been sold for 
muskets, powder, caps, and l)alls, so that Miaki and his men had 
plenty of ammunition for fighting purposes now" ! After this, 
feeling that no one could be trusted, we ceased visiting these 
villages, and refrained from exposing ourselves at any distance 
from the Mission House. 

On the 27th, at daylight, a vessel was seen in the offing, as 
if to tantalize us. The Captain had been at the Harbour, and 
had received my letter from Nowar. I hoisted a flag to inducq 
him to send or come on shore, but he sailed off for Aneityum, 
bearing tiie i)lunder of my poor Mission House, purchased for 
ammunition and tobacco from the Natives. He left the new’'s 
at Aneityum that I had been driven from my Station some 
time ago, and was believed to have been murdered. 

On the 29th January, the young Chief Kapuku came and 
handed to Mr. Mathieson his owm and his father’s w^ar-gods 
and household idols. They consisted chiefly of a basket of 
small and peculiar stones, much w^orn and shining with use. 
He said, “ While* many are trying to kill you and drive the 
worship of Jehovah from this island, I give up my gods, and 
w"ill send aw^y all Heathen idols from my land.” 
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On the 31st, we learned that a party of Miaki’s men were 
going about Mr. Mathieson’s district inciting the people to kill 
us. Fainiungo also came to inform us that Miaki was exerting 
all his artifice to get us and the Worship destroyed, Manu- 
man even sent, from inland, Raki, his adopted son, to tell me 
of the fearful sufferings that he and his people were now 
passing through, and that some were killed almost every day. 
Raki's wife was a Chiefs daugliter, who, when the war l)egan, 
returned to her father’s care. The Savages of Miaki went to 
her own father’s house and compelled him to give her up as 
an enemy. She was clubbed and feasted on. 

On Sabbath, 2nd February, thirty-two people attended the 
Mornwjg Service. I addressed them on the Deluge, its causes 
and lessons. I showed them a doll, explaining that such 
carved and painted images could not hear our prayers or help 
us in our need, that the living Jehovah God only could hear 
and help. They were much interested, and after Worship 
carefully examined the doll. Mr. Mathieson and I, committing 
ourselves to Jesus, went inland and conducted worship at 
seven villages, listened to by about one hundred people in all. 
Nearly all appeared friendly. The people of one village had 
been incited to kill us on our return ; l)ut God guided us to 
return by another way, and so we escaped. 

During the day, on 3rd February, a company of Miaki’.s 
men came to the Mission House, and forced Mrs. Mathieson 
to show them through the premises. Providentially, I had 
^ looked myself that morning into a closet room, and was en- 
grossed with writing. They went through every room in the 
house and did not see me, concluding I had gone inland. 
They discharged a musket into our Teacher’s house, l)iit after- 
wards left quietly, greatly disappointed at not finding me. My 
heart still rose in praise to God for another such deliverance, 
neither by marf nor of man’s planning ! 

Worn out with long watching and many fatigues, I lay down 
that night early, and fell into a deep sleep. About ten o’clock 
the Savages again surrounded the Mission House. My faithful 
dog Clutha,’ clinging still to me amid the wreck of all else 
on Earth, sprang quietly upon me, pulled at my clothes, and 
awoke me, showing danger in her eye glancing at me through 
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the shadows. I silently awoke Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson, who 
had also hillen asleep. We committed ourselves in hushed 
prayer to Clod and watched them, knowing that they could not 
see us. Immediately a glare of light fell into the room ! Men 
passed witli flaming torches; and first they set fire to the 
Church all round, and then to a reed fence connecting the 
Church and the dwelling-house. In a few minutes the house, 
too, would be in flames, and armed Savages waiting to kill us 
on attempting an escape 1 

Taking my harmless revolver in the left hand and a little 
American tomahawk in the right, I pled with Mr. Mathieson 
to let me out and instantly again to lock the door on himself 
and wife. He very reluctantly did so, holding me bat^ana 
saying, “ .Stop here and let us die together ! You will never 
return ! 

I said, “ Be quick ! Leave that to God. In a few minutes 
our house will be in flames, and then nothing can save us.” 

He did let me out, and locked the door again quickly from 
the inside ; and, while his wife and he prayed and watched for 
me from within, I ran to the burning reed fence, cut it from 
top to bottom, and tore it up and threw it back into the flames, 
so that the fire could not by it be carried to our dwelling- 
house. I saw on the ground shadows, as if something were 
falling around me, and started back. Seven or eight Savages 
had surrounded me, and raised their great clubs in air, T 
heard a shout — Kill him ! kill him ! ” One savage tried 
to seize hold of me, but, leaping from his clutch, I drew the ^ 
revolver from my pocket and levelled it as for use, my heart 
going up in prayer to my God. I said, Dare to strike me, 
and my Jehovah God will punish you. He protects us, and 
will punish you for burning His Church, for hatred to His 
Worship and people, and for all your bad conduct. We love 
you all ; and for doing you good only you want to kill us. 
But our God is here now to protect us and to punish you.” 

They yelled in rage, and urged each other to strike the first 
blow, but the Invisible One restrained them. I stood invulner- 
able beneath His invisible shield, and succeeded in rolling 
back the tide of flame from our dwelling-house. 

At this dread moment occurred an incident, which my 
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readers may explain as they like, but which I trace directly to 
the interposition of my God. A rushing and roaring sound 
Game from the South, like the noise of a mighty engine or oi 
muttering thunder. Every head was instinctively turned in 
that direction, and they knew, from previous hard experience, 
that it was one of their awful tornadoes of wind and rain. 
Now, niarkj the wind bore the flames aivay from our dwelling-^ 
house ; had it come in the opposite direction, no power on 
Earth could have saved us from being all consumed ! It made 
the work of destroying the Church only that of a few minutes; 
but it brought with it a heavy and murky cloud, which 
Ijc^ured out a perfect torrent of tropical rain. Now, mark 
againy’*Hhe flames of the burning Church were thereby cut 
off from extending to and seizing upon the reeds and the 
btisir; and, besides, it had become almost impossible now to 
set fire to our dwelling' house. The stars in their courses were 
fighting against Siscra ! 

The mighty roaring of the wind, the black cloud pouring 
down unceasing torrents, and the whole surroundings, awed 
those Savages into silence. Some began to withdraw from 
the scene, all lowered their weapons of war, and several, 
terror-struck, exclaimed, “That is Jehovah's rain! Truly 
their Jehovah God is fighting for them and helping them. Let 
us away ! " 

A panic seized upon them ; they threw away their remaining 
torches ; in a few moments they had all disappeared in the 
Jmsh ; and I was left alone, praising God for His marvellous 
works. “ O taste and see that God is good ! blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Him ! ” 

Returning to the door of the Mission House, I cried, 
“Open and let me in. I am now all alone.’’ 

Mr. Mathieson let me in, and exclaimed, “ If ever, in time 
of need, God sent help and protection to His servants in 
answer to prayer, He has done so to-night! Blessed be His 
holy Name I " 

In fear and in joy we united our praises. Truly our Jesus 
has all power* not less in the elements of Nature than in the 
savage hearts of the Tannese. Rrecious Jesus 1 Does He 
hot chide us, saying, “ Hitherto ye have asked nothing in 
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My Name. Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full?'' ITow much hell), l)lessing, and joy we lose every day, 
because we do not take all to Jesus as we ought ! Often since 
have I wept over His love and mercy in that deliverance, and 
prayed that every moment of my remaining life may be con- 
secrated to the service of my precious Friend and Saviour ! 

All through the remainder of that night I lay wide awake 
keeping watch, my noble little dog lying near me with ears 
alert. Early in the morning friends came weeping around us. 
Our enemies were loudly rejoicing. It had been finally 
resolved to kill us at once, to plunder our house and then to 
burn it. The noise of the shouting was distinctly heard as 
they neared the Mission premises, and our weeping, .^rrendly 
Natives looked terror-struck, and seemed anxious to flee for 
the bush. But just when the excitement rose to the hfghest 
pitch, we heard, or dreamed that we heard, a cry higher still, 
“Sail O!” 

We were ])y this time beginning to distrust almost our very 
senses ; but again and again that cry came rolling up from the 
shore, and was repeated from crowd to crowd all along the 
beach, “ Sail O ! Sail O ! " 

The shouts of those approaching us gradually ceased, and 
the whole multitude seemed to have melted away from our 
view. I feared some cruel deception, and at first peered out 
very cautiously to spy the land. But yonder in very truth a 
vessel came sailing into view. It was the Blue BcII^ Captain 
Hastings. I set fire to the reeds on the side of the hill tej, 
attract his attention. I put a black shawl as a flag on one end 
of the Mission lioiise and a white sheet on the other. 

This was one of the vessels that had l)een to l^ort Resolu> 
tion, and had sailed past to Aneityum some time ago. I after- 
wards saw the mate and some of the men \vearing my shirts, 
which they had bought from the Tannese on their former visit. 
At the earnest request of Messrs. Geddic and Copeland, Mr. 
Underwood, the owner, had sent Captain Hastings to Tanna 
to rescue us if yet alive. For this purpose he had l)rought 
twenty armed men from Aneityum, who came oh shore in two 
boats in charge of the mate, the notorious Ross I.cwin. He 
returned to the ship with a boat-load of Mr. Mathieson's 
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things, leaving ten of the Natives to help us to pack more and 
carry them down to the beach, especially what the Missionary 
thought most valuable. 

The two boats were now loaded and ready to start. It was 
about two ok:lock in the afternoon, when a strange and painful 
trial befell us. Poor dear Mr. Mathieson, apparently unhinged, 
locked himself all alone into what had been his study, telling 
Mrs, Mathieson and me to go, for he had resolved to remain 
and die on Tanna. We tried to show him the inconsistency 
of praying to Clod to protect us or grant us means of escape, 
and then refusing to accept a rescue sent to us in our last 
extremity. We argued that it was surely lietter to live and 
work *!for Jesus than to die as a self-made martyr, who, in God's 
sight, was guilty of self-murder. Plis wife wept aloud and pled 
witlf him, but all in vain ! He refused to leave or to unlock 
his door. I then said, ‘‘ It is now getting dark. Your wife 
must go with the vessel, Imt I will not leave you alone. I 
shall send a note explaining why I am forced to remain; and 
as it is certain that we shall be murdered whenever the vessel 
leaves, I tell you (lod will charge you wuth the guilt of our 
murder.^* 

At this he relented, unlocked the door, and accompanied iis 
to the boats, in which we all immediately left. 

Meantime, having lost several hours, the vessel had drifted 
leeward ; darkness suddenly settled upon us, and when we 
were out at sea we lost sight of her and she of us. After drift- 
^ ing about for some hours in a heavy sea and unable to find 
her, those in charge of the boats came near for consultation, 
and, if possible, to save the lives of all. We advised that they 
should steer for Port Resolution l)y the flame of the Volcano 
— a never-failing lighthouse, seen fifty miles away — and there 
await the vessel. The l)oats were to keep within hearing of 
each other l)y* constant calling; but this was soon lost to the 
ear, though on arriving in the bay we found they had got to 
anchor before us. There wc sat in the boats and waited for 
the coming day. As the light appeared, we an,chored as far 
out as possil)le, beyond the reach of musket shots ; and there 
without water or food we sat under a tropical suti till mid-day 
came, and still there was no sign of the vessel. The mate at 
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last put all the passengers and the poorest seamen into one 
boat and left her to ^wing at anchor; while, with a strong crew 
in the other, he started off in search of the vessel. 

In the afternoon, Nowar and Miaki came off in a canoe to 
visit us. Nowar had on a shirt, hut Miaki was naked and 
frowning. He urged me to go and sec tlie Mission House, 
but as we had seen a body of men near it, I refused to go. 
Miaki declared that everything remained as I had left it, but 
we knew that he lied. Old Abraham and a party had slipped 
on shore in a canoe, and had found the windows smashed and 
everything gone except my books, which were scattered about 
and torn in pieces. The armed men there wanted to kill the 
Aneityumcse, but others said, Not till we get Missi^illed 
too ! ” They learned that M iaki had sold everything that he 
could sell to the Traders. 'Hie mate and men of the Blue'^Bell 
had on my very clothes. They boasted that they had bought 
them for a few figs of tobacco and for powder, caps, and balls. 
But they would not return a single shirt to me, though I was 
without a change ! We had all been without food in the boat 
since the morning before, so Nowar lirought us off a cocoa-nut 
each, and two very small roasted yams for the ladies. Those, 
however, only seemed to make our thirst the more severe, and 
we spent a trying day in that boat under a burning sun. 

Miaki said, “As our fathers did not destroy Missi Turner^s 
house, we will not destroy yours. But after a time, failing 
to persuade me to accompany him and fall into a trap, he 
muttered, “ We have taken everything your house contained, ^ 
and would take you too if we could ; for we hate the Worship, 
it causes all our diseases and deaths ; it goes against our 
customs, and it condemns the things we delight in.'' 

Nowar informed me that only a few nights before this, 
Miaki and his followers went inland to a village where last 
year they had killed ten men. Having secretly placed a 
Savage at the door of every house, at a given signal they 
yelled, and when the terrified inmates tried to escape, they 
killed almost every man, woman, and child. Some fled into 
the bush, others rushed to the shore. A number of men 
got into a canoe to escape, but hearing women and children 
crying after them they returned, and taking those they could 
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with them, they killed the rest, lest they should fall alive 
into Miaki's hands. These are surely “they who through 
fear of death are all their lifetime subject to bondage.” The 
Chief and nearly his whole village were cut off in one night ! 
Not an uncommon thing in those Islands, where war becomes 
chronic, and the thirst for blood becomes insatiable. I'he 
dark places of the Earth are “ full of the habitations of horrid 
cruelty.” To have actually lived amongst the Heathen and 
seen their life gives a man a new appreciation of the power 
and blessings of the Gospel, even where its influence is only 
very imperfectly allowed to guide and restrain the passions of 
ij\en. Oh, what will it be when all men in all nations love and 
serve d.c glorious Redeemer! 

7 'his Miaki and his followers were a scourge and terror to 
the whole island of I'anna. They intensely hated Nowar, 
because he would not join in their cruelties. Yet he and 
Manunian and Sirawia and Fainiungo continued to survive 
long after war and death had swei>t all the others away, 'fhe 
first three lived to be very old men ; and to the last they made 
a profession of being Christians, though their knowledge was 
very limited and their inconsistencies very grave and very 
numerous. Happy is it for us that we are not the judges, for 
souls either of the white or the dark skin, as to how many and 
grievous things may be forgiven, and whether there be or be 
not that spark of love, that grain of faith which the Lord the 
Pitiful will graciously accept and increase ! 

^ About five o'clock in the evening the vessel hove in sight. 
Before dark we were all on board, and were sailing for 
Aneityum. Though both Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson had 
become very weak, they stood the voyage wonderfully. Next 
day we were safely landed. We had offered Captain Hastings 
to take us to Aneityum, but he declined any fare. How- 
ever, we divided it amongst the mate and crew, for they had 
every one shown great kindness to us on the voyage. 

After arriving on Aneityum, Mrs. Mathieson gradually sank 
under consumption, and fell asleep in Jesus on nth March, 
1862, and wa*s interred there in the full assurance of a glorious 

See Appendix C, Prayer of the Tajincse,” etc. 
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resurrection. Mr. Mathieson, becoming more and more de- 
pressed after her death, went over to Mr. Creagh’s* Station, on 
Mar( 5 , and there died on 14th June, 1862, still trusting in 
Jesus, and assured that he would soon be with Him in Glory. 
Never more earnest or more faithful souls entered the Mi.ssion 
field; but they both suffered from weakness and ill-health 
during all their time on Tanna, and had frequently to seek 
change by removal for a short period from the island. Their 
memory is very fragrant t^o me as follow-labourers in the Gospel 
of Jesus. 

After their death, 1 was the only one left alive in all the New 
Hebrides Mission north of Aneityum to tell the story of those 
pioneer 5^ears, during which were sown the seeds of ^hat is 
now fast liecoming a glorious harvest. Twenty-five years ago, 
all these dear brethren and sisters who were associated^ with 
me in the work of the Mission were called home to Glory, 
to cast their crowns at the feet of Jesus and enjoy the bliss of 
the redeemed ; while I am privileged still to toil and pray for 
the salvation of the poor Islanders, and plead the cause of 
the Mission l)Oth in the Colonies and at home, in which work 
the Lord has graciously given me undreamt-of success. My 
constant desire and prayer arc that I may l)e spared to see at 
least one Missionary on every island of the group, or trained 
Native 'I'eachers under the superintendence of a Missionary, 
to unfold the riches of redeeming love and to lead the poor 
Islanders to Jesus for salvation. 

What could be taken in three boats was saved out of the 
wreck of Mr. Mathieson \s property ; l)ut my earthly all 
[>erished, except the Bible and the translations into Tannese. 
Along with the goods pertaining to the Mission, the property 
which I had to leave behind would be under-estimated at ^, 600 , 
l)esides the value of the Mission House, etc. Often since 
have I thought that the Lord stripped me thus bare of all 
these interests, that I might with undistracted mind devote my 
entire energy to the special work soon to be carved out for me, 
and of which at this moment neither I nor any one had evfer 
dreamed. At any rate, the loss of my little Earthly All, though 
doubtless costing me several pangs, was not an abiding sorrow 
like that which sprang from the thought that the Lord^s work 
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was now broken up at both Stations, and that the Gospel was 
for the time driven from Tamia. 

In the darkest moment, I never doiiljted that ultimately the 
victory there, as elsewhere, would be on the side of Jesus, 
believing that the whole Earth would yet Ije filled with the 
glory of the Lord. But I sometimes sorely feared that I might 
never live to see or hear of that happy day I By the goodness 
of the Ever-merciful One I have lived to see and hear of a 
Gospel Church on Tanna, and to read about my dear fellow- 
Missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Watt, celebrating the Holy Supper 
to a Native Congregation of Tannese, amid the very scenes 
and people where the seeds of faith and liope were planted not 
only in tears, but tears of blood, — in deaths oft.'' 

My own intention was to remain on Aneityum, go on with 
my tv^ork of translating the Gospels, and watch the earliest 
opportunity, as God opened up my way, to return to 1 anna. 
I had, however, got very weak and thin; my health was 
undoubtedly much shaken by the continued trials and dangers 
through which we had passed ; and therefore, as Dr. and Mrs. 
Inglis were at home carrying the New Testament through the 
press in the language of Aneityum, and as Tanna was closed 
for a season — Dr, Geddie, the Rev. Joseph Copeland, and 
Mr. Mathieson all urged me to go to Australia by a vessel 
then in the Harbour and leaving in a few days. My com- 
mission was to awaken an interest among the l^resbyterian 
Churches of our Colonies in this New Helaides Mission which 
lay at their doors, up till this time sustained by Scotland and 
^ova Scotia alone. And further, and very specially, to raise 
money there, if possible, to purchase a new Mission .Ship for 
the work of God in the New Hebrides, — a clamant necessity, 
which would save all future Missionaries some of the more 
terrible of the privations and risk of whicli a few examples 
have in these pfiges already been recorded. 

After much prayerful deliberation with my brethren and 
with my own heart l)efore God, I somewhat reluctantly felt 
constrained to undertake the task. If my story was to be 
the means 6f providing more Missionaries for the Islands, 
and of providing a commodious Ship for the service of the 
Mission alone, to keep open their communications with the 
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outer world and with Christian influencef^ not to speak of 
carrying their provisions at fixed periods, or rescuing them 
when in troubles and perils from the jaws of death, I was riot 
unwilling to tell it again and again, if the Lord would open up: 
my path. Cod knows my heart, and any one who really knows 
me will easily admit, that no selfish or egotistical motive has 
influenced me in reciting through all the Australasian Colonies, 
New Zealand, Scotland, and latterly in many parts of England 
and Ireland, the incidents of my career and experience, first , 
of all on Tanna, and thereafter for nearly twenty years — as the 
Second Part of my biography will relate — on tlie neighbouring 
island of Aniwa ; an island entirely given to me l)y the I-^ord, 
the whole population of which, in course of time, l:)€canie 
Christian ; and they and their race will be my crown of joy 
and rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. * 

With regrets, and yet with unquenchable hope for these 
Islands, I embarked for Australia, having received the solemn 
promise of my brethren, that in entering upon this great effort 
I was to be left absolutely free of all control, and empowered 
to carry out the work as God might seem to guide me and 
open up my way. I had only spoken to one man in Sydney ; 
all the doors to influence had therefore to be unlocked ; and I 
had no helper, no leader, but the Spirit of my Lord, The 
Second Part of this Autobiography, sliould God spare me to 
write it, will record llis marvellous goodness in using my 
humble voice and pen, and the story of my life, for interesting 
thousands and tens of thousands in the work of Missions : and 
especially for binding together the children of the Sabbath 
Schools of Australasia in a Holy League of help to the New 
Hebrides, which has already borne precious fruit to His glory, 
and will continue to do so for ages to come. 

Oftentimes, while passing through the perils and defeats of 
my first four years in the Mission-field on Tah'aa, I wondered, 
and perhaps the reader hereof has wondered, why God permitted 
such things. But on looking back now, I already clearly 
perceive, and the reader of my future pages will, I think, 
perceive, that the Lord was thereby preparing me for doing, 
and providing me materials wherewith to accomplish, the best 
work of all my life, namely, the kindling of the heart of 
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Australian rfesbyterianism with a living affection for these 
Islanders of their own Southern Seas — the binding of all their 
children into a happy league of shareholders, first in one 
Mission Ship, and finally in a larger and more commodious 
Steam-Auxiliary — and, last of all, in being the instrument 
under God of sending out Missionary after Missionary to tlie 
New Hebrides, to claim another island and still another for 
Jesus, 'rhat work, and all that may spring from it in 'I'inie 
and Eternity, never could have been accomplished by me, 
but for first the sufferings and then the story of my Tanna 
enterprise ! 

Some unsophisticated souls who read these pages will be 
Ttstonished to learn, but others who know more of the heartless 
selfishness of human creatures will be quite prepared to hear, 
that-* my leaving Tanna was not a little criticised, and a great 
deal of nonsense was written, even in Church Magazines, 
about the breaking up of the Mission. All such criticism 
came, of course, from men who were themselves destitute of 
sympathy, and who, probably, never endured one pang for 
Jesus in all their comfortable lives. Conscious that I had, to 
the last inch of life, tried to do my duty, I left all results in 
the hands of my only I.ord, and all criticisms to His unerring 
judgment. Hard tilings also were occasionally spoken to my 
face. One dear friend, for instance, said, ‘‘You should not 
have left. You should have stood at the post of duty till you 
fell. It would have been to your honour, and better for the 
cause of the Mission, had you been killed at the post of duty 
•like the Gordons and others.” 

I replied, “ I regard it as a greater honour to live and 
to work for Jesus, than to be a self-made martyr. God knows 
that I did not refuse to die ; for I stood at the post of duty, 
amid difficulty and danger, till all hope had fled, till everything 
I had was lost,j»And till God in answer to prayer sent a means 
of escape. I left with a clear conscience, knowing that in 
doing so I was following God’s leading, and serving the Mission 
too. To have remained longer would have been to incur the 
guilt of self-murder in the sight of God.” 

Never for one moment have I had occasion to regret the 
step then taken. The Lord has so used me, during the five- 
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and twenty years that have passed over me since my farewell 
to Tanna, as to stamp the event with His own most gracious 
approval. Oh to see a Missionary, and Christian Teachers, 
planted on every island of the New Hebrides ! For this I 
labour, and wait, and pray. To help on the fulfilment thereof 
is the sacred work of my life, under God. When I see that 
accomplished, or in a fair way of being so, through the 
organization that will provide the money and call forth the 
men, I can lay down my head as peacefully and gratefully as 
ever warrior did, with the shout of victory in his ears — “ Lord, 
no^v lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace ! ” 



CONCI.UDING NOTE. 


I N the original issue, the first volume of this Autobiography 
closed with these words : “ For the present, my pen is 
here laid aside. I shall wait to see what use the T,ord makes 
'of Part First of my Autobiography before I prosecute the 
theme. If the Christian Public seems not to find in it the 
he4> and quickening that some friends think it likely to bestow 
on those who read, the remainder need not I)e written. Part 
Second, if called for, will contain a record, in many respects, 
an utter contrast to all that has gone before, and yet directly 
springing therefrom, as will be seen by all who look beneath 
the surface. I am penning these words in 1887, and five- 
and-twenty years lie betwixt this date and my farewell to 
Tanna. . . . The l.ord whom I serve in the Gospel knows 
my motive and my hope, and I very calmly leave this book to 
His disposal — and the succeeding volume to His guidance, if 
such there shall ever be — ^as the reader well knows I have 
had to leave heavier and darker issues in the same blessed 
Hands. I offer every one, who has done me the favour to 
•read or to listen, my kindly greeting. May you and I meet 
in the glory of Jesus, and continue our fellowship there ! 
Good-bye.’’ » 
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PAR 7' SECOND. 
CHAPTERS I. —IX. 


A.D. 1862 — 1885. 
A!T. 38—61. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


A S originally published, the First Chapter of the second 
volume opened with the following sentences : 

“ Strange yet gratifying news has reached me. I’art First 
of my Autobiography has met with a wonderful response fronf 
the Public. Within three weeks of its appearance, a second 
edition has been called for. t 

“At the Editor's urgent appeal, therefore, and assured also 
that the finger of God is guiding me, I take up my pen to 
write Part Second, feeling that I am bound to do so by my 
promise at the close of the first volume, and by loyalty to the 
Lord, who seems thus to use my humble life-story to promote 
the glory of His Name both at home and abroad. 

“ But, oh, surely never any man was called upon to WTite 
a book amid such distracting circumstances ! Ceaselessly 
travelling from Church to Church and from town to towm 
from one end of Australia to the other, — addressing a meeting 
almost every evening of the week, often also during the after- 
noons, and several Congregations and Sal)bath Schools every 
Lord's Day, — the following pages are the outpourings of h. 
heart saturated with the subject, but l)ereft of all opportunity 
for quiet thought or studious hours. 

“Having thus far done my part, I leave all else to the 
careful Editorship of my dear brother, whose loving hand 
will put everything into shape for the p^iblic eyes. This 
only I can sincerely testify, — The Lord has called for it, and 
I lay on His altar the only gift of this kind that I have to offer, 
believing that He will both accept it and use it as He sees to 
be for the best.” 
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CFIAPTER I. 


THE FLOATING OF THE DAYSPRING:' 

A.D. 1862 1S63. A '. T , 38 — 39. 

Call for a Mission Ship. — A Brutal Captain. — Sun-Worsliippcrs or 
Slaves? — The Lights of Sydney. — riirovvn upon the Lord. -Mr. 

^Foss’s Open Door.- Climbing into Ihilpits. — -Shipping Company for 

Jesus. -The Golden Shower. — Wanted More Missionaries. — Com- 
missioned to .Scotland. - Wayside Incidents of Australian Travel.-- - 
Lost ill the Bush. — Sinking in the .Swamp. — Put through My 
Catechism. — Do for the Parson !” -Cro.ssing the Colony on Novel 
Conditions. — Pay-Day at a Squatters. — d'hree Days in a Public 
House. — A Meeting among the Diggers. - Camping Out. — A Squatter 
Rescued. John Gilpin’s Ride through the Bush. 

R escued from Tanna by the B/ue Bell in the Spring of 
1862, I was landed on Aneityuin, leaving behind me all 
that I owned on l^.arth, save the clotlies upon my back, my 
precious Bible, and a few translations that I had made from 
it into the lannese language. The Missionaries on Aneit) um 
— Messrs, Geddie and Copeland — united, after repeated de- 
lilierations, in urging me to go to Australia in the interests 
of our Mission, In this appeal they were joined now by my 
companions in tribulation, Mr, and Mrs. xMathic.son. A 
Mission Ship was sorely needed — was absolutely retpiired — 
to prevent the needless sacrifice of devoted lives. More 
Missionaries wtre called for, and must .somehow be brought 
into the field, unless the hope of claiming the.se fair Islands 
for Jesus was to lie for ever abandoned. 

With unaffected reluctance, I at last felt constrained to 
undertake tills unwelcome but apparently inevitable task. It 
meant the leaving of iny dear Islanders for a season ; but it 
embraced within it the hope of returning to them again, 
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with perhaps every power of Ijlessing amongst them tenfold 
increased. 

A Sandal-wooder^ then lying at Aneityum, was to sail in 
a few days direct for Sydney. My passage was secured for 
And, as if to make me realize how l)are the I.ord had 
stripped me in my late trials, the first thing that occupied me 
on board was the making with my own hands, from a piece of 
cloth ol)tained on Aneityum, another shirt for tlie voyage, to 
change with that which I wore — the only one that had been 
left to me. 

The Captain proved to be a profane and brutal fellow. He 
professed to be a Roman Catholic, but he was typical of the/ 
coarse and godless Traders in those Seas. If he had exerted 
himself to make the voyage disagreeable, and ev^n disgusting, 
he could scarcely have had better success. He frequently 
fought with the mate and steward, and his tyrannical bearing 
made every one wretched. He and his Native wife (a Heathen 
— but not more so than himself!) occupied the Cabin. 1 had 
to sleep on boards, without a bed, in a place where they stored 
the sandabwood ; and never could take off my clothes by night 
or day during that voyage of nearly fourteen hundred miles. 
'Hie vessel was miserably supplied. Any food I got was 
scarcely eatable, and was sent to me in a plate on deck. 
There I spent all my time, except at night or in heavy rain, 
when I crept in and lay upon my planks. 

The poor steward often came rushing on deck from the 
cabin with blood streaming from his face, struck by thct 
passionate Captain with whatever came to liis hand. Yet he 
appeared to be a smart and obliging lad, and T pitied him 
exceedingly. Seeing no hope for redress, I took careful notes 
of his shocking treatment, and resolved to bide my time for 
exposing this base and cruel inhumanity. 

On reaching Sydney, the steward was dismissed without 
wages, — the Captain having accused him to his employers of 
refusing to work on board. He found me out, and told me, 
weeping, that he cared more for his poor aged mother than 
him.self, as his pay was all her support. On my advice, he 
informed tire Captain that he would summon him, and that 
I had consented to appear in Court and produce my notes 
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of what I had seen, day by day, on the voyage. He was 
immediately paid in full, and came to me l)ig with gratitude. 

One hesitates to dwell farther on this miserable episode. 
But I must relate how my heart bled for some poor Islanders 
also, whom that Claptain had on l)oard. They knew not a 
word of English, and no one in the vessel knew a sound of 
their language. They were made to work, and to understand 
. what was expected of them, only by hard knocks and blows, 
being pushed and pulled hither and thither. They were kept 
quite naked on the voyage up ; but, when nearing Sydney, 
each received two yards of calico to be twisted as a kilt around 
■"his loins. A most pathetic spectacle it was to watch these 
poor Natives, — when they had leisure to sit on deck, — gazing, 
gazj^ig, intently and imploringly, upon the face of the Sun ! 
This they did every day, and at all hours, and I wept much 
to look on them, and not be able to tell them of the Son of 
God, the Taglit of the world, for I knew no word of their 
language. Perliaps they were worshippers of the Sun ; and 
perhaps, amid all their misery— oh, per/i(i/>s, some ray of truth 
from the great Father of Lights may have streamed mto those 
darkened souls 1 

• When we arrived at Sydney, the Inspecting Oliiccr of the 
Government, coming on l)oard, asked how these Islanders 
came to be there. The Captain impudently rejdicd that they 
were “passengers.'^ No further question was put. No other 
evidence was sought. Yet all who knew anything of our 
•South-Sea Island Traders were perfectly aware that the moral 
certainty was that these Natives were there practically as 
Slaves. They would be privately disposed of by the Captain 
to the highest l:)idder ; and that, forsooth, is to be called the 
Labour I'raffic.^' 

About midnjght we came to anchor in Sydney harbour. 
The Captain condescended to say, I will not drive you ashore 
tomight, but you must be off by daylight.'’ His orders might 
have been spared. It was too great a relief to get away from 
such coarseness and profanity. 

As we came to anchorage, I anxiously paced the deck. 

See Aplx:nclix D, “The Kanaka Traffic. ’ 
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gazing towards the gas-lighted city, and pleading with God to 
open up iny way, and give success in the work before me, on 
which the salvation of thousands of the Heathen might depend. 
Still I saw them perishing, still heard their wailing cry on the 
Islands behind me. I saw them groaning under ])linding 
superstitions, and imbruing their hands in each other’s blood, 
and 1 felt as if crushed by the awful responsibility of my work 
and l)y the thought of all that liung upon its success or failure. 
But I felt also that there must be many of God’s dear people 
in Sydney who would sympathize with such work and help me, 
if only I could get access to them. At the same time, I knew 
not a soul in that great city; though 1 had a note of introduc-.' 
tion to one person, which, as experience proved, I would have 
been Ixitter without. 

Unfortunately, 1 had not with me a copy of the Resolution 
of the Missionaries, commissioning me to plead tl>eir cause 
and to raise funds for the new Mission Ship. Again and again 
I had earnestly requested it, but the Clerk of the meeting, 
pressed by correspondence, or for some other reason, gave me 
instead that note of introduction, which proved more of a 
hindrance than a help in launching my work ; except that it 
threw me more exclusively on the guidance of my Lord, and 
taught me to trust in Him, and in the resources He had given 
me, rather than in any human aid, from that day till the 
present hour. 

That friend, however, did his best. He kindly called with 
me on a numljcr of Ministers and others. They heard my, 
story, sympathized with me, shook hands, and wished me 
success; but, strangely enough, something “very special” 
prevented every one of them from giving me access to his 
pulpit or Sabbath School. At length, I felt so disappointed, 
so miserable, that I wished I had been in my^ grave with my 
dear departed and my brethren on the Islands who had fallen 
around me, in order that the work on which so much now 
appeared to depend might have been entrusted to some one 
better fitted to accomplish it. The heart seemed to keep 
repeating, “All these things are against thee.” 

P'inding out at last the Rev. A. Buzacott, then retired, but 
formerly the successful and honoured representative of the 
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I.ondoii Missionary Society on Rarotonga, considerable light 
was let in upon tlie mystery of my last week’s experiences. 
He informed me that the highly esteemed friend, who liad 
kindly been introducing me all round, was at that moment 
immersed in a keen Newspaper war with Presbyterians and 
Independents. He had published statements and changes of 
view, which charged them with being iinscriptural in belief and 
practice. They, of course, were vigorously defending them- 
selves. 'Phis made it painfully manifest that, in order to 
succeed, I must strike out a new course for myself, and one 
clear from all local entanglement 

Paying a fortnight in advance, I withdrew even from the 
lodging I had taken, and turned to the Lord more al)sohitely 
for guidance. He brought me into contact with good and 
generous-souled servants of His, the open-hearted Mr. and 
Mrs. Foss. Though entire strangers, they kindly invited me 
to be their guest while in Sydney, assuring me that 1 would 
meet with many Ministers and other Christians at tlieir house 
who could help me in my work. Cod had opened the door ; 
I entered with a grateful heart ; they will not miss their 
recompense. 

A letter and appeal had been already printed on behalf of 
our Mission. 1 now rc-cast and reprinted it, adding a [)ost- 
script, and appending my own name and new address. 'Phis 
was widely circulated among Ministers and otlicrs engaged in 
Christian work ; and by this means, and by letters in the 
♦Newspapers, I did everything in my power to make our 
Mission known. Put one week had passed, and no response 
came. One Lord’s Day had gone by, and no pulpit had ))ecn 
opened to me. 1 was perplexed l)eyond measure, how to 
get access to Congregations and Sabbath Schools ; thougli a 
Something deep in my soul assured me, that if once my lips 
were opened, tlie Word of the Lord would not return void. 

On my second Sal)bath in Sydney, I wandered out with a 
great yearning at heart to get telling my message to any soul 
that would listen. It was the afternoon ; and children were 
flocking into a Church that I passed. I followed them — that 
yearning growing stronger every moment. M y God so ordered 
it, that I was guided thus to the Chalmers Presbyterian (diurch. 
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The Minister, the Rev. Mr. MeSkimi;iing, iiddrcssed the 
cliildren. At the dose 1 went up and pleaded with hirri to 
allow me ten minutes to speak to them. After a little hesita- 
tion, and having consulted together, they gave me fifteen 
minutes. Becoming deeply interested, the good man invited 
me to preach to his Congregation in the evening. This wavS 
duly intimated in the Sabljath School ; and thus my little boat 
was at last launched — surely l)y the hand of the dear Lord, 
with the help of Mis little children. 

I'he kindly Minister, now very deeply interested, offered to 
spend the next day in introducing me to his clerical brethren. 
I‘V)r liis sake, I was most cordially received by them all, but 
csi)ecially l)y Dr. Dunmore l.ang, who greatly helped me ; and 
now access was granted me to almost every Cluirch jind 
Sabbath School, l)oth Presbyterian and Independent. In 
Sabbath Schools, I got a collection in connection with rny 
address, and distrilnited, with the sanction of Superintendents, 
Collecting Cards amongst the children, to be returned through 
the teacliers within a s[)ecified date. In Congregations, I 
received for the Mission the surplus over and above the 
ordinary collection when I preached on Sabbaths, and the full 
collection at all week-niglit meetings for which I could arrange. 

I now appealed to a few of the most friendly Ministers to 
form themselves into an Honorary Committee of advice ; and, 
at my earnest request, they got J. Coodlet, h"sq., an excellent 
elder, to l)ecome Honorary 'Treasurer, and to take charge of 
all funds raised for the Mission Shi]). For the I’ublic kne\\^ 
nothing of me ; l)ut all knew my good 'Treasurer and these 
faithful Ministers, and had confidence in the work. They 
knew that every penny went direct to the Mission; and they 
saw that my one object was t6 promote God’s glory in the 
conversion of the Heathen. Our dear I.ord Jfj^jsus thus^ opened 
u[) my way ; and now I had invitations from more Schools and 
Congregations than I knew how to overtake — the response in 
money being also gratifying l)eyond almost all expectation. 

It was now that I began a little plan of in,teresting the 
children, that attracted them from the first, and has since had 
an amazing development. I made them shareholders in the 
new Mission Ship — each child receiving a printed form, in 
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a(ikRowledgment of t?ie number of shares, at sixpence each, 
of which he was the owner. Thousands of these shares were 
taken out, were shown about amongst families, and were 
greatly prized. The Ship was to be their very own ! They 
were to be a great Shipping Company for Jesus. In hundreds 
of homes, these receipt-forms have been preserved ; and their 
owners, now in middle years, are training their children of 
to-day to give their pennies to support the white-winged Angel 
of the Seas, that bears the Cospel and the Missionary to the 
Heathen Isles. 

Let no one think me ungrateful to my good Treasurer and 
?^is wife, to Dr. and Mrs. Moon, and together dear friends who 
geherously helped me, when I trace stej) by step how the 
Lord opened U[) rny wa>'. 'Fhc Angel of His Presence went 
before me, and wonderfully moved His people to contril)ute 
in answer to my poor appeals. I liad indeed to make all my 
own arrangements, and correspond regarding all engagements 
and details, — to me, always a slow and laborious writer, a very 
burdensome task. But it was all necessary in order to the 
fulfilment of the T.ord's purposes ; and, to one w^ho realizes 
that he is a fellow-labourer with Jesus, every yoke that He 
lays on l)ecomes easy and every burden light. 

Having done all that could at that time be accomplished in 
New' South Wales, and as rapidly as possible — my (knmnittee 
gave me a I.etter of Commendation to Victoria. But there 
I had no dirficulty. The ministers had heard of our work in 
Sydney. They received me most cordially, and at my retiucst 
formed themselves into a Committee of Advice. Our dear 
friend, James McBain, Esq., now Sir James, became Honorary 
Treasurer. All moneys from this Colony, raised by my plead 
ing for the Ship, were entrusfed to him ; and, ultimately, the 
acknowledging of every individual sum cost much time and 
labour. Dr. Cairns, and many others now gone to their rest, 
along with two or three honoured Ministers yet living, formed 
my Committee. The Lord richly reward them all in that 
Day! . 

As in New South Wales, I made, chiefly by correspondencx*, 
all my^ o arranged for Churches and 

Sabbath Schools as best I could. Few in the other Denomi- 
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nations of Victoria gave any help, but the Presbyterians rose 
to our appeal as witli one heart. Ood moved them by 
one impulse; and Ministers, Superintendents, Teachers, and 
Children heartily embraced the scheme as their own. I 
addressed three or four meetings every Sal)bath, and one or 
more every week-day ; and thus travelled over the length and 
breadth of Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. Where- 
soever a few of the Lord's people could be gathered together, 
thither I gladly went, and told the story of our Mission, setting 
forth its needs and claims. 

The contributions and collections were nearly all in very 
small sums. I recall only one exception, -- a gift of 
from the late Hon. C. F. Angus, South Australia, whose heart 
the Lord had touched. Yet gently and steadily the required 
money began to come x)Ouring in ; and my personal oittlays 
were reduced to a minimum by the hospitality of Christian 
friends and their kindly conveying of me from place to place. 
For all this I felt deeply grateful ; it saved money for the 
Lord’s work. 

Each of my Treasurers, to whom all contrilnitions were sent 
direct, kept me duly posted as to sums received from time 
to time. I’he progress made soon led on to the resolution 
to aim at a Shix) three times the size of that originally |)roposed. 
V’C set ai)art the sum of ^3,000 as necessary for it; and I 
vowed, in my solitude, that if God sent an additional ;^8oo 
within a given time, that would be my Gideon's fleece, and 
would warrant me in going home to Scotland to secure more 
Missionaries for the Islands, By this time, 1 had heard of 
the death of my dear fellow-labourers, Mrs. Mathieson on 
Aneityum, and shortly thereafter Mr. Mathieson on MarCli. I 
alone north of Aneityum was now left to tell the story of the 
Xdanting of the Standard on Tanna — our Mission numbered 
then only four agents in the field — and tK^' thought arose, 
Why keep a Mission Vessel for so few ? The resolution was, 
therefore, taken in God's Name to get more Missionaries too. 
But this, as yet, wms betwixt my owm soul and the Lord. 

'Fhe \vork was unceasingly prosecuted. Meetings w^ere 
urged ui)on me now from every quarter. Money flowed in 
so freely that, at the close of my tour, the fund had risen to 
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;^5,ooo, including special Donations of ^£^300 for the support 
of Native Teachers. Many Sabbath Schools, and many ladies 
and gentlemen, had individually promised the sum of 
yearly to keep a Native Teacher on one or other of the New 
Hebrides Islands. This happy custom prevails still, and is 
largely developed; the sum required being now ^6 per annum 
at least — for which you may have your own personal repre- 
sentative toiling among the Heathen and telling them of Jesus. 

Returning to Melbourne, the whole matter was laid before 
my Committee. I reported how God had blessed the under- 
taking, and what sums were now in the hands of the several 
^Treasurers, indicating also what larger hoi)es and plans had 
been put into rny soul. Dear Dr. Cairns rose and said, Sir, 
it is of the Lord. Tliis whole enterprise is of God, and not 
of Go home, and He will give you more Missionaries for 
the Islands.^’ My ever-honoured friends, Dr. and Mrs. Inglis, 
had just returned to Melbourne from Ikitain, where they had 
been carrying the complete New Testament in Aneityumese 
through the press. Dr. Inglis was present at tliat meeting, 
and approved warmly of my going home for more Missionaries, 
especially as from want of time and opportunity he had not 
himself succeeded in getting any additions to our Missionary 
staff. 

Melbourne held a Farewell meeting. 'J'he Governor, Sir 
Henry Barkley, took the chair. 'Fhe Hall was crowded ; and 
the Governors sympathetic utterances arrested public attention 
^and deepened the interest in our Mission. The fact was 
emphasized that this work, lying at their very doors in the 
Pacific Seas, had i)eculiar claims on the heart and conscience 
of Australia. 

Thence I hasted to Sydney, and rct)orted myself also there. 
The New South Wales Committee gave their cordial a|)proval 
to our larger pifins. A Farewell was held there too ; and the 
Governor, Sir John Young, took the chair. I'hc meeting was 
a great success. His presence, and his excellent speech, again 
helped to fix the eyes of all Australians on the peculiar claims 
of the New Hebrides. This was their work, more than that of 
any other people on the face of the Earth. The awakening 
of this consciousness, and intensifying it into a practical and 
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burning faith, was a great and far-reaching achievement for 
Australia and for the Islanders. It is one of the purest joys 
of my life, that in this work I was honoured to have some 
share, along with many other dear servants of the Lord. 

Of the money which I had raised, ^3,000 were sent to Nova 
Scotia, to pay for the building of our new Mission Ship, the 
jDay spring. The Church which began the Mission, on the 
New Hebrides was granted the honour of building our new 
Mission Ship. The remainder was set apart to pay for? the 
outfit and passage of additional Missionaries for the field, and 
I was commissioned to return home to Scotland in quest of 
them. Dr. Inglis wrote, in vindication of this enterprise, to^ 
the friends whom he had just left, “ From first to last, Mr. 
Paton\s mission here has been a great success ; and it has 
been followed up with such energy and promptitude in Nova 
Scotia, both in regard to the Ship and the Missionaries, that 
Mr. Paton^s pledge to the Australian Churches has been fully 
redeemed. The hand of the Lord has been very visible in 
the whole movement from l)eginning to end, and we trust He 
has yet great blessing in store for the long and deeply-degraded 
Islanders.” 

Here let me turn aside from the current of Missionary toils, 
and record a few wayside incidents that marked some of my 
wanderings to and fro in connection with the Floating of the 
Day spring. Travelling in the Colonies in 1862-63 was vastly 
less developed than it is to-day ; and a few of my experiences 
then will, for many reasons, be not unwelcome to most readers 
of this book. Besides, these incidents, one and all, will be* 
felt to have a vital connection with the main purpose of writing 
this Autobiography, namely, to show that the Finger of God 
is as visible still, to those who have eyes to see, as when the ■ 
fire-cloud Pillar led His People through the wilderness. 

Twenty-six years ago, the roads of Austrafei, except those , 
in and around the principal towns, were mere tracks over 
unfenced plains and hills, and on many of them packhorses 
only could be used in slushy Aveather. During long journeys 
through the l)ush, the traveller could find his road only by 
following the deep notches, gashed by friendly precursors intb 
the larger trees, and all pointing in one direction; If he lost 
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his way, he had to struggle back to the last indented tree, and 
try to interpret more correctly its pilgrim notch. Experienced 
bush-travellers seldom miss the path ; yet many others, losing 
the track, have wandered round and round till they sank and 
died. For then it was easy to walk thirty or forty miles, and 
see neither a person nor a house. The more intelligent do 
sometimes guide their steps by sun, moon, and stars, or by 
glimpses of mountain peaks or natural features on the far and 
high horizon, or by the needle of the compass; but the perils 
are not illusory, and occasionally the most experienced have 
miscalculated and perished. 

An intelligent gentleman, a sheep farmer, who knew the 
well, once kindly volunteered to lift me in an out- 
of-the-way place, and drive me to a meeting at his Station. 
Havipg a long spell before us, we started at mid-day in a buggy 
drawn by a pair of splendid horses, in the hope of reaeliing our 
destination before dusk. He turned into the usual bush-track 
through the forests, saying, “ 1 know this road well ; and we 
must drive steadily, as we have not a moment to losc.^’ 

Our conversation became absorbingly interesting. After we 
had driven al)out three hours, he remarked, “We must soon 
emerge into the open plain. 

I doubtfully replied, ‘‘Surely we cannot have turned back ! 
These trees and bushes arc wonderfully like those we passed 
at starting. 

He laughed, and made me feel rather vexed that I had 
spoken, when he said, “I am too old a hand in the bush for 
that ! I have gone this road many a time before.'’ 

But my courage immediately revived, for I got what appeared 
to me a glint of the roof of the Inn l^eyond the bush, from 
which we had started at noon, and I repeated, “ I am certain 
we have wheeled, and are back at the beginning of our 
journey; but th(^rc comes a Chinaman; let us wait and 
inquire.” 

My dear friend lonrned, to his utter amazement, that he had 
erred. The bush-track was entered upon once more, and 
followed with painful care, as he murmured, half to himself, 

“ Well, this beats all reckoning ! I could have staked my life 
that this was impossible.” 
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Turning to me, he said, with manifest grief, “ Our meeting 
is done for ! It will be midnight before we can arrive/^ 

The sun was beginning to set, as we reached the thinly- 
timbered ground. Ere dusk fell, he took his bearings with 
the greatest possible care. Beyond the wood, a vast plain 
stretched before us, where neither fence nor house was visible, 
far as the eye could reach. He drove steadily towards a far- 
distant point, which was in the direction of his home. At last 
we struck upon the wire fence that bounded his property. 
The horses were now getting badly fagged ; and, in order to 
save them a long roundabout drive, he lifted and laid low a 
portion of the fence, led his horses cautiously over it, and, 
leaving it to be re-erected by a servant next day, he started 
direct for the Station. That seemed a long journey too ; but 
it was for him familiar ground ; and througlr amongst .great 
patriarchal trees here and there, and safely past dangerous 
water-holes, we swung steadily on, reac:hed his home in safety, 
and had a joyous welcome. The household had l)y this time 
got into great excitement over our non-appearance. 'Die 
expected meeting had, of course, been al^andoned hours ago; 
and the people were all gone, wondering in their hearts 
“ whereto this would grow ! ” 

At tliat time, in the depth of winter, the roads were often 
wrought into rivers of mire, and at many points almost im- 
passalde even for well-appointed conveyances. In connec- 
tion therewith, I had one very perilous experience. I had 
to go from Climes to a farm in the Learmouth district. The 
dear old Minister there, Mr, Downes, went witli me to evety 
place where a lujrse could be hired ; but the owners 
positively refused — they w’ould sell, but they would not hire, 
for the conveyance would be broken, and the horse would 
never return alive ! Now, I was advertised to preach at 
l.earrnouth, and must somehow get over the nine miles that 
lay between. This would have been comparatively practicable, 
were it not that I carried with me an indispensable bag of 
curios,'^ and a heavy bundle of clubs, arrows, dresses, etc;, 
from the Islands, wherewith to illustrate my lectures and 
enforce my appeals. No one could be hired to carry my 
luggage nor could I get it sent after me Ijy coach on that 
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particular way. Therefore, seeing no alternative opening up 
rny path, I committed myself once more to the l.ord, as in 
harder trials before, shouldered my bundle of clubs, lifted my 
heavy bag, and started off on foot. They urged me fervently 
to desist; but I heard a voice repeating, “As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be/’ There came back to me also the old 
adage that had in youthful difficulties spurred me on, “ Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” And I thought that, with these 
two in his heart, a Scotchman and a Christian would not be 
easily beaten. 

When I found the road wrought into mire, and dangerous, 
or impassable, I climbed the fence, and waded along in the 
ploughed fields — though they were nearly as bad. My bundle 
was changed from shoulder to shoulder, and my bag from 
har^i to hand, till I Ijecame thoroughly tired of both. Press- 
ing on, however, I arrived at a wayside Public Iloiise, where 
several roads met, and there I inquired the way to 1. ear mouth, 
and how far it was. The Innkeeper, pointing, answered, — 

“ I’his is the road. If you are on horsel)ack, it might be 
three to four miles just now, as your horse is able to take it. 
If you are in a conveyance, with a good horse, it might l)c six 
miles. And if you arc walking, it might be eight or ten miles, 
or even more.” 

I said, “ I am walking. How many English miles is it to 
Mr. Baird’s farm ? ” 

He laughingly replied, “ You will find it a long way indeed 
this dark night, considering the state of the road, fenced in on 
both sides so that you cannot get off.” 

I passed on, leaving my Job’s comforter ; l)ut a surly watch- 
dog got upon my track, and I had much difficulty in keeping 
it from biting me. Its attacks, renewed upon me again and 
again, had one good effect, — they stirred up my spirits and 
made me haste»> on. 

Having persevered along the I.earmoiith road, I next met 
a company of men hastening on with a l)undle of ropes. They 
were on their way to relieve a poor bullock, which by this time 
had almost disappeared, sinking in the mire on the public 
highway! They kindly pointed me to a light, visil)le through 
the dusk. That was the farm at wffiich I was to stay, and they. 

16 
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advised me to clear the fence, and make straight for that lights 
as the way was good. 

With thankful heart, I did so. The light was soon lost to 
me, but I walked steadily on in the direction thereof, to the 
best of my judgment. Immediately I Ijegan to feel the ground 
all lloating under me. Then at every step 1 took, or tried to 
take, I sank deeper and deeper, till at last I durst not move 
either backward or forward. I was floundering in a deadly 
swamp. I called out again and again, and “ coo-eed with 
all my strength, but there came no reply. It grew extremely 
dark, while I kept pmying to God for deliverance. About 
midnight, I heard two men conversing, apparently at no very ^ 
great distance. I began “ coo-eeing again, but my strength 
was failing. Fortunately, the night was perfectly calm. The 
conversation ceased for a while ; l)ut I kept on crying for help. 
At length, I heard one voice remark to the other, “Some 
one is in the swamp.” And then a question came, “ Who^ 
there ? ” 

I answered, “ A stranger. Oh, do help me ! ” 

Again a voice came through the darkness, “ How did you 
get in there ? ” 

And I feebly replied, “ I have lost my way.” 

I heard the one say to the other, “I will go and get him 
out, whoever he may be. We must not leave him there ; hedl 
be dead before the morning. As you pass by our door, tell 
my wife that I^m helping some poor creature out of the swamp, 
and will be home immediately.” 

He kept calling to me, and I answering his call through the 
darkness, till, not without i>eril, he managed to reach and aid 
me. Once I was safely dragged out, he got my bag in his 
hand and slung my clubs on his shoulder, and in a very short 
time landed me at the farm, dripping and dirty and cold. Had 
God not sent that man to save me, I must hal»e perished there, 
as many others have similarly perished l)efore. The farmer’s 
wife heartily welcomed me and kindly ministered to all my 
needs. Though not yet gone to rest, they had given up all 
hope of seeing me. I heard the kind servant say to his 
mistress, “ I don’t know where he came from, or how f^t he 
has carried his bundles; but I got him stuck fast in the 
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swamp, and ' my shoulder is already sore from carrying his 
clubs!” . 

A cup of warm tea restored me. The :Lord gave me a 
sound and blessed sleep. I rose next morning wonderfully 
refreshed, though arms and shoulders were rather sore with 
the burdens of yesterday. 1 conducted three Services, and 
told the story of my Mission, not without comfort and blessing; 
and with gratifying results in money. The people gave liberally 
to the work. 

Gne day, after this, I was driving a long distance on the 
outside of a crowded coach. A grave and sensible-looking 
Scotchman sat next me. He had inquiringly marked me 
reading in silence, while all around were conversing on 
matters of common interest. At last, he cjueried, ‘‘Are you 
a Minister?” I answered, “Yes.” 

Where is your Church ? ” 

“ I have no Church.” 

“Where are you i)laccd ? ” 

“ 1 am not placed in any charge now.” 

“ Where is your home ? 

“ I have no home.” 

“ Wherfe have you come from? ’ 

“ The South Sea Islands,” 

“What are you doing in Australia?” 

“Pleading the cause of the Mission.’ 

“ Are you a Presbyterian ? ” 

^ “ 1 am.” 

Having gone through this Catechism to his satisftetion, a 
most interesting and i:)rofitable conversation followed. When 
the time came for the payment of fares, nothing would please 
but that I must allow^ him to pay for me — some twenty-two 
shillings— -which he did with all iiis heart, protesting, “ A joy 
to me, Sir, Si great joy; I honour you for your w^ork’s sake ! ” 
Thereafter, a Schoolmaster drove me a long distance across 
the country to Violet '['own, where for the night w'C had to 
stay at an Inn. We had a taste of wliat x\ustralian life really 
was, w^hen the land was being broken in. A company of wild 
and reckless men w^e re carousing there at the time, and our 
arrival was the signal for an outbreak of malicious mischief. 
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A powerful fellow, who turned out to be a young Medical, 
rushed upon me as I left the conveyance, seized me by the 
throat, and shook me roughly, shouting, “ A parson, a parson ! 
I will do for the parson ! ” 

Others with great difficulty relieved me from his grips, and 
dragged him away, cursing as if at his mortal enemy. 

After tea, we got into the only bedroom in the house, avail- 
able for two. The Teacher and I locked ourselves in and 
barricaded the door, hearing in the next room a liirge party of 
drunken men gambling and roaring over their cards. By-and- 
bye they quarrelled and fought ; they smashed in and out of 
their room, and seemed to l)e murdering each other ; every 
moment we expected our door to come crashing in, as they 
were thrown or lurched against it. Their very language made 
us treml)le. One man in particular seemed to be badly abused ; 
he shouted that they were robl)ing him of his money ; and he 
groaned and cried for protection, all in vain. VV^e spent a 
sleepless and most miserable night. At four in the morning I 
arose, and was glad to get away by the early coach. My friend 
also left in his own conveyance, and reached his home in safety. 
At that period, it was not only painful but dangerous for any 
decent traveller to stay at many of these wayside Inns, in the 
new and rough country. Every man lived and acted just as 
he pleased, doing that which was right in his own eyes ; and 
Might was Right. 

After this, I made a Mission tour, in a somewhat mixed 
and original fashion, right across the Colony of Victoria, from 
Albury in New South Wales to Mount Gambier in South 
Australia. I conducted Mission Services almost every day, 
and three or more every vSabbath, besides visiting all Sunday 
Schools that could be touched on the way. When I reached 
a gold-digging or township, where I had been unable to get 
any one to announce a meeting, the first thii!g I did on arriv- 
ing was to secure some Church or Hall, and, failing that, to 
fix on some suitable spot in the open air. Then, I was always 
able to hire some one to go round with the bell, and announce 
the meeting. Few will believe how large were the audiences 
in this way gathered together, and how very substantial was 
the help that thereby came to the Mission fund. Besides, I 
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know that much good was done to many of those addressed ; 
for I have always, to this hour, combined the Evangelistas 
appeal with the Missionary's story, in all public addresses, 
whether on vSabbath or other days. I tried to bring every 
soul to feel personal duty and responsibility to the Lord Jesus, 
for I knew that then they would rightly understand the claims 
of the Heathen. 

Wheresoever railway, steamboat, and coach were available, 
I always used them ; but failing these, I hired, or was obliged 
to friends of Missions for driving me from place to place. On 
this tour, having reached a certain place, from w'hich my way 
lay for many miles across the country, where there was no 
public conveyance, I walked to the nearest squatter’s Station 
and frankly informed the owner how I was situated ; that I 
could not hire, and that I would like to stay at his house all 
night, if he would kindly send me on in the morning by any 
sort of trap to the next Station on my list. He happened to 
be a good Christian and a Presbyterian, and gave me a right 
cordial welcome. A meeting of his servants was called, which 
I had the pleasure of addressing. Next morning, he gave me 
£20, and sent me forward with his own conveyance, telling 
me to retain it all day, if necessary. 

On reaching the next squatter’s Station, I found the master 
also at home, and said, “ I am a Missionary from the South 
Sea Islands. I am crossing Victoria to plead the cause of the 
Mission. I would like to rest here for an hour or two. Could 
f’ou kindly send me on to the next Station l)y your conveyance ? 
If not, I am to keep the last squatter’s buggy, until I reach it.” 

Looking with a queer smile at me, he replied, ‘Wou propose 
a rather novel condition on which to rest at my house ! My 
horses are so employed to-day, I fear that I may have difficulty 
in sending you oji. But come in ; both you and your horses 
need rest ; and my wife will be glad to see you.” 

1 immediately discovered that the good lady came from 
Glasgow, from a street in wdiicli I had lodged when a student 
at the Free Normal College. I even knew some of her friends. 
All the places of her youthful associations were equally familiar 
to me. We launched out into deeply-interesting conversation, 
which finally led up, of course, to the story of our Mission. 
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The gentleman, by this time, had so far been won, that he 
slipped out and sent my conveyance and horses back to their 
owmer, and ordered his own to be ready to take me to the next 
Station, or, if need be, to the next again. At parting, the lady 
said to her husband, “The Missionary has asked no money, 
though he sees we have been deeply interested ; yet clearly 
that is the object of his tour. lie is the first Missionary 
from the Heathen that ever visited us here; and you must 
contribute something to his Mission fund/^ 

I thanked her, explaining, “ I never ask money directly from 
any i)erson for the Lord’s work. ’ My part is done when I 
have told my story and shown the needs of the Heathen and 
the claims of Christ ; but I gratefully receive all that the Lord 
moves His people to give for the Mission.^’ 

Her husband replied, rather sharply, “You know I cTbn’t 
keep money here.” To which she retorted with ready tact an^ 
with a resistless smile, “ But you keep a cheque l)ook ; anti 
your cheque is as good as gold ! This is the first donation 
we ever gave to such a cause, and let it be a good one.” He 
made it indeed handsome, and I went on my way, thanking 
them very sincerely, and thanking God. 

At the next Station, the owmer turned out to be a gruff 
Irishman, forbidding and insolent. Stating my case to him as 
to the others, he shouted at me, “ Go on 1 I don’t want to be 
troubled with the loikes o’ you here.” 

I answered, “ I am sorry if my coming troubles you ; but I 
wish you every blessing in Christ Jesus. Good-bye ! ” ^ 

As we drove off, he kept growling after us. On leaving his 
door, I heard a lady calling to him from the window, “ Don’t 
let that Missionary go away ! Make haste and call him back. 

I want the children to see the idols and the South Sea curios.” 

At first he drowned her appeal in his own shoutings, But 
she must have persisted effectually ; for shortly we heard him " 
“coo-eeing,” and stopped. When he came up to us, he 
explained, “ 'Fhat lady in my house heard you .speaking in 
Melbourne. The ladies and children arc very anxious to .see 
your idols, dresses, and weapons. Will you please come 
back?” 

We did so. I spent fifteen minutes or so, giving them 
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information about the NaU^^ and our Mission. As I left, 
diir boisterous friend handed me a cheque for ;jQ$^ and wished 
me great success ! 

The next Station at which we arrived was one of the largest 
of all. It happened to be a sort of pay-day, and men were 
assembled from all parts of the “ run,^^ and were to remain 
there over night. The squatter and his family were from 
home ; but Mr. Todd, the overseer, being a good Christian 
and a Scotchman, was glad to receive us, arranged to hold a 
meeting that evening in the men’s hut, and promised to set 
me forward on my journey next day. The meeting was very 
enthusiastic ; and they subscribed jQ2o to the Mission — every 
man being determined to have so many shares in the new 
Mission Ship. With earnest personal dealing, I urged the 
claims of the Lord Jesus upon all who were present, seeking 
the salvation of every hearer. I ever found even the rough 
digger, and the lowest of the hands about far-away Stations, 
most attentive and perfectly respectful. 

To the honour of Australia I must here record, that any- 
thing like uncivil treatment w^as a rare exception in all my 
travels. Sometimes, indeed^ I have suspected that people 
were acting as if to say, I.et us treat him kindly, do as little for 
his cause as w^e can, and get rid of him as quickly as possible ! 
But, as a rule, almost without an exception, I have met with 
remarkable kindness, hospitality, and help from all the 
Ministers and people of Australia. Scarcely ever, at any place 
visited, was I without one or more invitations to be guest of 
some of the Lord’s people ; and I was there treated as a dear 
friend of the family, rather than a passing stranger. Colonials, 
indeed, are proverbial for the open door and the generous 
band to pilgrims by the way. May the Divine Master grant 
them evermore of His own Spirit, with His ever-enriching 
blessings on* their Souls and in their homes ! 

Disappointments and successes were strangely intermingled. 
Once I travelled a very long w^ay to conduct a meeting at a 
certain townsjiip. I had written pleading with the Minister 
to make due intimation; but he had informed no person of 
my intended visit, neither had he written to me, which he 
could easily have done. When I arrived, he met me on 
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horseback, said, ‘‘ I have arranged no meeting here,*’ and 
instantly rode away. Only two coaches weekly passed that 
way, so I had to remain there at a Public House for the next 
three days. Drinking and noise, of course, abounded ; but 
they kindly gave me a small back room, as far away as possible, 
and looking out into a quiet garden. It was to cost me 
thirteen shillings and sixpence per day ] and there I sat 
patiently and somewhat sadly working up my heavy corre- 
spondence. The district was rich, and I knew that there 
were pious as well as wealthy people there, who could have 
been interested in our Mission and would have helped me, — 
hence my keen disappointment. 

On the afternoon of the second day, I saw a beautiful 
garden from my Ijedroom window, wherein a considerable 
party of ladies, gentlemen, and handsomely- dressed children 
were disporting in hax)py amusements. Thinking that they 
were growing tired, and might not object to a little variety, I 
summoned courage to walk up and ask for the gentleman of 
the house. I told him that I was a Missionary from the South 
Sea Islands and had come here to address a meeting, and how 
I had been disappointed ; that I was staying at the Public 
House till the next Mail passed inland ; and that I had there 
some Heathen idols, clul)s, dresses, and “ curios,” which perhaps 
the ladies and children would like to see, and to hear a little 
about the J.ord’s work on the Islands. I explained also that I 
asked no money and received no reward, but only wished an 
opportunity of interesting them in this work of God. He con* 
suited the company. They were eager to see what I had got, 
and to hear what I iiad io say. 

On returning with my bundle of “ curios,” I found them 
all arranged under the verandah, and a chair placed in front 
for me and my articles of mystery. They gagerly examined 
everything, and listened to my description of its uses. I gave 
them a short account of the Islanders, and of our efforts to 
carry to them the Gospel of Jesus. I pressed on them the 
blessings and the advantages of the great Redemption, and 
the peace and joy of living for and walking daily with God 
here, in the assured hope of eternal glory with Him hereafter ; 
and 1 urged one and all to love and serve the Lord Jesus. 
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Having stated how I came to be there, and how I had been 
disappointed, knowing that many would have sympatliized 
with and helped my Mission if only I could have addressed 
them, I intimated that I would not ask any contributions, but 
1 would leave a few of the Collecting Cards for the new 
Mission Ship ; and if, after what they had heard, they chose 
to do anything, all money was to be sent to the Treasurer 
at Melbourne. 

Some offered me donations, but I declined, saying, “ 1 am 
a stranger to you all. The Minister has cast suspicion on me 
by refusing to intimate any meeting. In the circumstances, I 
can in this case receive nothing. But I will rejoice if you all 
do whatever you can for the precious work of our Lord Jesus 
among the Heathen, and send it on to Melbourne, whence 
every penny will be acknowledged in due time.'’ 

Many took cards and became eager collectors for tlie 
Mission ; and I knew, ere 1 returned to the Ihiblic House 
that day, that the I.ord’s finger was liere also, and that the 
trial of disappointment through the MiniKSter was being already 
overruled for good. 

This was even more remarkably manifested on the evening 
of that same day, and within the said Public House itself. A 
very large number of men were asseml)led there, some at tea, 
and others drinking noisily, on their return from a great 
cattle market and show. 1 tried to get into conversation with 
some of the quieter spirits, and produced and explained to 
Ahem the idols, clulis, and dresses, till nearly all crowded 
eagerly around me. Mlien 1 told them the story of our 
Mission, in process of which I managed to urge the CospcI 
message on their own hearts also; and invited them to ask 
questions at the close. The rough fellows became wonderfully 
interested. Se\^u-al took Collecting Cards for tlie Day spring 
fund. And the publican and his wife were thereafter very 
kind, declining to take anything from me either for bed or 
meals — another gleam out of the darkness 1 

It is my cpnviction that in these ways the Lord helped me 
to gain as much, if not more, for the Mission than all that was 
lost through lack of a meeting; and it is certain that I thus 
had opportunity of speaking of sin and salvation, and of seiu'ng 
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forth the claims of Jesus, before many souls that never could 
have been reached through any ordinary Congregation, Again 
I learned to praise the Lord in all circumstances — “ Bless the 
Lord at all tinies^ O my soul.” 

A lively and memorable extemporized meeting on this tour 
is associated in memory with one of my dearest friends. The 
district was very remote. He, the squatter, and his beloved 
wife were sterling Christians, and have been ever since warmly 
devoted to me. On my arrival, he invited the people from all 
the surrounding Stations, as w^ell as his own numerous servants, 
to hear the story of our Mission. Next day he volunteered 
to drive me a long distance over the plains of St. Arnaud, 
his dear wife accompanying us. At that time there were few 
fences in such districts in Australia. The drive was long, but 
the day had been lovely, and the fellowship was so sweet ^hat 
it still shines a sunny spot in the fields of memory. 

Having reached our destination about seven o’clock, he 
ordered tea at the Inn for the whole party ; and we sallied out 
meantime and took the only Hall in the place, for an ex- 
temporized meeting to be held that evening at eight o’clock. 
I then hired a man to go through the township with a bell, 
announcing the same ; while I myself went up one side of the 
main street, and my friend up the other, inviting all who would 
listen to us to attend the Mission meeting, where South Sea 
Island idols, weapons, and dresses would be exhibited, and 
stories of the Natives told. 

Running back for a hurried cup of tea, I then hasted to the\ 
Hall, and found it crowded to excess with rough and boisterous 
diggers. The hour struck as I was getting my articles arranged 
and spread out upon the table, and they began shouting, 
“ Where's the Missionary ? ” — “ Another hoax ! ” — indicating 
that they were not unwilling for a row. I learned that, only a 
few nights ago, a so-called Professor had advertised a lecture, 
lifted entrance money till the Hall was crowded, and then 
quietly slipped off the scene. In our case, though there was 
no charge, they seemed disposed to gratify themselves by some 
sort of promiscuous revenge. 

Amidst the noisy chaff and rising uproar, I stepped up on 
the table, and said, “Gentlemen, I am the Missionary. If 
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you will now be silent, the lecture will proceed. According 
to my usual custom, let us open the meeting with prayer.’^ 

The hush that fell was such a contrast to the preceding 
hubbub, that I heard my heart throbbing aloud I Then they 
listened to me for an hour, in perfect silence and with ever- 
increasing interest. At the close 1 intimated that I asked no 
collection ; but if, after what they had heard, they would take 
a Collecting Card for the new' Mission Ship, and send any 
contributions to the Treasurer at Melbourne, I would praise 
God for sending me amongst them. Many were heartily 
taken, and doubtless some souls felt the “ constraining love 
who had till then been living without God. Next yiorning, 
I mounted the Mail Coach, and started on a three days’ run, 
while my dear friend returned safely to his liome. 

If was really very seldom, however, that I found myself thus 
driven to extemporize my meetings. Some Christian friend, if 
not the Minister of the place, arranged ail, and advertised my 
coming. And the Lord greatly helped me in carrying on the 
burdensome correspondence thereanent, and keeping it always 
three weeks ahead. 

I travelled thus over the length and breadtli of New Soiitli 
Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, telling the 
story of our Mission, and delivering the Lord’s message, not 
only in great centres of population, but in almost every smaller 
township ; and not only tliereby Floating the Daysprlng^ but 
sowing, by God’s help, seeds of far-reaching blessing, whose 
fruits will ripen through the years to come, blessed be His 
holy Name ! 

And iierc let me recall what happened at Penola, a border 
tow'n betw'een Victoria and South Australia. In the flooded, 
swampy country ancj l^ad bush-track between it and Mxnmt 
Gambier the roads were impassable, and the coach l>roke 
down. 'J'he Mifil was sent forward on horsel)Mck. I had 
waited for nearly a w'cek, in the hope of getting to the Mount 
for the Sabbath Services that had been arranged. At length 
I .succeeded in engaging a man, with a pair of horses and a 
light spring cart, to drive me there for ^’4 io.v. He declared 
the horses to be fresh, and able for the journey. We started 
about mid-day ; but, ere many miles had been covered, he 
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began to whip them severely. The horses looked utterly 
exhausted, and the truth at once flashed on me. I was plead- 
ing with him not to flog them so, when, on reaching a higher 
piece of ground, he pulled up, and said : 

“ I am ashamed to tell you that my horses are done ! They 
had just come off a journey of forty miles when we started. 
I have told you a lie ; but I hope you will forgive me. I was 
sorely in need of the hire, and I deceived you. There is no 
help for it now. We must camp out for the night on this dry 
ground. I do hope you won’t catch cold. You shall sleep in 
the cart ; I can rest under it. I will set hre to tliis large fallen 
tree to keep us warm. 1 have brought a loaf of bread, and 
a billy ( — abushman’s can for boiling water). We can have 
some tea ; and, rest assured, I sliall land you there in time for 
the Sabbath Morning .Service.” 

So saying, while 1 listened dumbfounded, he turned aside, 
unyoked the horses, hobl)led ” them, and let them go upon 
the grass. He made the black tea which bushmen drink, and 
appeared to enjoy it. The conveyance was drawn near to 
that burning tree, and I got located into it, and was expected 
to rest. I sat there wide-awake during weary hours ! 'i'ime 
passed at a dreadfully slow pace, and sleep refused to come 
near me. Kangaroos, w'allabie.s, witli other nameless wild 
creatures and screaming ])irds, kept loud festival all around ; 
and mosquitoes tortured me, apparently in thousands. Towards 
midnight 1 saw^ a light in the distant Inish, and, awaking my 
companion, inejuired if he could say wliat it might be. Hy 
had heard that a W^esleyan former from near Adelaide had • 
come int(^ that region to take up a sheep and cattle Station 
there, as in that swamt)y country the grass was excellent. It 
might be their light, or it might be that of some benighted 
party camping out like ourselves. He assured me that he 
could find our way to that light, and l)ack again to our burning 
tree, and, partly to pass tlie time, I resolved to try. 

Wc found the Wesleyan former there, living in a large bush- 
shed, surrounded l)y a still larger enclosure, wlierein horses, 
cattle, and sheep were ke])t for the night all together upon the 
dry ground, awaiting the erection of houses and fencing, with 
which they were busily engaged. Unseemly as was our hour 
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of call, the dogs liad loudly announced our aj)proac]i, and \vc 
got a cordial greeting, being iiu mediately surrounded by all 
the family. They eagerly listened to everything about the 
Mission. We had worship together, 'rhey gave us a hearty 
tea, besides a loaf of bread and a jug of milk for our l)reakfasl 
next morning— the jug to be left by us l)eside the burning 
tree, whither they could send for it after we departed. Their 
regrets w^ere genuine and profuse that their circumstances 
prevented them from offering us a bed, l)Ut we exceedingly 
enjoyed our intercourse with them, and felt them to be dear 
Christian friends. How delightful and rest)onsive is the ('om- 
inunion of those wlio love he Lord Jesus, wherever they meet ; 
and oh, what will it be in Glory, when, made like unto the 
Saviour, we shall “ see Him as He is ” ! At daybreak we were 
off Again on our weary journey, and reached the destination 
safely and in good time. A hearty welcome awaited us from 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell, who had long since despaired of 
my appearing. All the Services were largely attended, and 
the l^ord led the people to take a deep interest in our Mission, 
many generous and devoted friends to it arising there, where 
the Minister and his wife struck the right key-note, and were 
so highly and justly esteemed. 

Returning to Penola, we found that the Mail Coach would 
not try to run for some time. I had to reconcile myself to 
\vait there for several days. Every day I beheld a (X'rtain 
man staggering about at all hours under the influence of drink. 

I learned that he had been a wealthy and open-handed squatter, 
had lost everything, had recently laid his wuTe in the grave, 
and now, followed about by his three little girls, was trying to 
drown his sorrows in whisky. Overcome with irresistible pity, 

I followed him day after day, and again and again remonstrated 
with him on the madness of his conduct, especially appealing 
to him for his cfiiklren's sake. At last he turned upon me, 
with an earnest ga/.e, and said, ‘Hf you take the pledge with 
me, God helping me, 1 will keep it for life.” 

We entered the house together, signed a pledge, and 
solemnly invoTced God in prayer to enaidc us to keep it till 
death. For his sake, 1 renewed the vow of my youthful days ; 
and he, by my sympatliy, took this vow for the first time, and, 
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by God\s help, he kept it Ho left Pcnola next day, shaking 
off old associates, and started a humble business where he 
had once owned rnucli of the land. He became a Cbristian 
out and out, and has been an Elder of the Church for many 
years. I have often been laughed at by whisky drinkers, 
and also l)y so-called “ temperance ” men, for being a Total 
Abstainer ; l)Ut even one case like that (and, thank God, there 
are many) is an eternal reward, and can sustain us to smile 
down all ridicule. 

Dear reader, can you measure the effect of the example 
which you are setting? Are you to-day amongst the ranks 
of the moderate drinkers? Remember that from that class all 
drunkards have come ; and ask yourself whether you wouid 
not act more nol)ly and unsellishly to nlvstain, for the interests 
of our common Humanity, for loyalty to onr Cord Jesus Christ, 
and for the hope of leading a pure and .unstained life yourselfi^ 
as well as helping otliers to do so, whom Jesus died td save ? 

'rhe crowning adventure of my tour came about in the 
following manner. I was advertised to conduct Services at 
Narracoort on Sabbath, and at a Station on the way on 
Saturday evening. But how to get from Penola was a terrible 
perplexity. On Saturday morning, however, a young lady 
offered me, out of gratitude for blessings received, the use of 
her riding horse for the journey. “ Garibaldi ” was his name ; 
and, though bred for a race-horse, I was assured, that if 1 kept 
him firmly in hand, he would easily carry me over the two- 
and-twenty miles. He was to be left at the journey\s end, 
and the lady herself would fetch him l)ack. 1 shrank from 
the undertaking, knowing little of horses, and having vague 
recollections of being dreadfully punished for more than a 
week after my last and almost only ride. But every one in 
that country is quite at ease on the back of a horse. They 
saw no risk ; and, as there appeared no other way of getting 
there to fulfil my engagements, I, for my part, l)egan to think 
that God had unexpectedly provided the means, and that Pie 
would carry me safely through. 

I accepted the lady^s kind offer, and started on my pilgrim- 
age, A friend showed me the road, and gave me ample 
directions. In the bush, I was to keep my eye on the notches 
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in the trees, and follow them. He agreed kindly to bring my 
luggage to the Station, and leave it there for me by-and-bye. 
After’ I had walked very quietly for some distance, three 
gentlemen on horseback overtook me. AVe entered into 
conversation. They in<]uired how far I was going, and 
advised me to sit a little “freer’' in the saddle, as it would 
be so much easier for me. They seemed greatly amused at 
my awkwtard riding ! Dark clouds were now gathering ahead, 
and the atmosphere prophesied a severe storm ; therefore they 
urged that I should ride a little faster, as they, for a consider- 
able distance, could guide me on the right way. I explained 
to them my plight through inexperience, said that I could only 
creep on slowly with safety, and bade them Good-bye. As the 
sky was getting darker every minute, they consented, wishing 
me it safe journey, and started off at a smart j)ace. 

I struggled to hold in my horse ; but seizing tlic l)it with 
his teeth, laying back his ears, and stretching out his eager 
neck, he manifestly felt that his honour was at stake ; and in 
less time than I take to write it, the three friends cleared a 
way for us, and he tore past them all at an a})i)alling speed. 
They tried for a time to keep within reach of us, l>ut that 
sound only put fire into his blood ; and in an incredibly short 
time I heard them not ; nor, from the moment that lie bore 
me swinging past them, durst I turn rny head by one inch to 
look for them again. In vain I tried to hold him in ; he tore 
on, with what appeared to me the speed of the wind. Then 
the thunderstorm broke around us, with (lash of lightning and 
fl^od of rain, and at every fresh peal my “ Garibaldi ’’ dashed 
more wildly onward. 

To me, it was a vast surprise to discover ihat I could sit 
more easily on this wild flying thing, than when at a canter or 
a trot. At every turn I expected that he would dash himself 
and me against tlfe great forest trees ; but instinct ratlier than 
my hand guided him miraculously. Sometimes 1 liad a 
glimpse of the road, but as for the “notches,"’ I never saw one 
of them; we passed them with lightning speed. Indeed, I 
durst not lift* my eyes for one moment from watching the 
horse’s head and the trees on our track. My high-crowned 
hat was now drenched, and battered out of shape; for when- 
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ever we came to a rather clear space, I seized the chance ar(d 
gave it another knock down over my head. I was spattered 
and covered with mud and mire. 

Crasli, crash, went the thunder, and on, on, went ‘‘ Gari- 
haJdi ” through the gloom of the forest, emerging at length 
upon a clearer ground with a more visible pathway. Reaching 
the top of the slope, a large house stood out far in front of us 
to the left; and the horse had apparently determined to ihake 
straight for that, as if it were his home. He skirted along the 
hill, and took the track as his own familiar ground, all my 
effort to hold him in or guide him having no more effect than 
that of a child. Jiy this time, I suspect, I really had lost 
all power. “Garibaldi'’ had been at that house, probably, 
frctpiently before ; he knew those stables ; and my fate 
seemed to be instant death against door or wall. < 

Some members of the family, on the outlook for the 
Missionary, saw us come tearing along as if mad or drunk; 
and now all rushed to the verandah, expecting some dread 
catastrophe. A tall and stout young groom, amazed at our 
wild career, throwing wide open the gate, seized the bridle at 
great risk to himself, and ran full speed, yet holding back with 
all his might, and shouting at me to do the same. We suc- 
ceeded — “Garibaldi” having probably attained his purpose 
— in bringing him to a halt within a few paces of the door. 
Staring at me with open mouth, the man exclaimed, “ I have 
saved your life. What madness to ride like that ! ” Thanking 
him, though I could scarcely by this time articulate a word, 1 
told him that the horse had run away, and that I had lost a*il 
control. 

Truly I was in a sorry plight, drenched, covered with mud, 
and my hat battered down over my eyes ; little wonder they 
thought me drunk or mad ! Finally, as if to confirm every 
suspicion, and amuse them all, — for master, ntistress, governess, 
and children now looked on from the verandah, — when I was 
helped off the horse, I could not stand on my feet ! My head 
still went rushing on in the race ; I staggered, and down I 
tumbled into the mud, feeling chagrin and mortification ; yet 
tliere I had to sit for some lime, before I recovered myself, so 
as either to rise or to speak a w'ord. When I did get to my 
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fA-t, I had to stand holding by the verandah for some time, 
my head still rushing on in the race. At length the master 
said,*^* Will you not come in ? ” 

I knew that he was treating me for a drunken man ; and 
the giddiness was so dreadful still, that my attempts at speech 
seemed more drunken than even my gait. 

As soon as I could stand, I went into the house, and drew 
near to an excellent fire in my dripping clothes. The scjuatter 
sat opposite me in silence, reading the ncwsj)apers, and taking 
a look at me now and again over his spectacles. By-and-bye 
he remarked, “ Wouldn’t it be worth while to change your 
clothes ? ” 

Speech w^as now returning to me. I replied, “ Ves, l)ut my 
bag is coming on in the cart, and may not l)e here to-night.” 

Me began to relent. He took me into a room, and laid out 
for me a suit of his own. I Ijcing then very slender, and he a 
big-framed farmer, my new dress, though greatly adding to my 
comfort, enhanced the singularity of my aj)pearance ! 

Returning to him, washed and dressed, I in([uired if he liad 
arranged for a meeting ? My tongue, 1 fear, was still unsteady, 
for tlie S(]uatter hjoked at me rather re[)r()achfully, and said, 

Do you really consider yourself fit to a[)pear before a meeting 
to-night ? ” 

1 assured him tliat lie was (piite wrong in his suspicions, that 
I w^as a life-long Abstainer, and that my nerves had been so 
unliingcd by the terrible ride and runaway liorse. lie smiled 
rather suggestively, and said w^e would see how I felt after 
ilia. 

W^e wx'iit to the tal)le. All that had occurred was now' 
consummated l:>y my appearing in the lusty farmer's clothes ; 
and the lady and other friends had infinite difiiculty in keeping 
their amusement within decent bounds. 1 again took speech 
in hand, but I s^ispect my words had still the thickness of the 
tippler’s utterance, for they seemed not to carry much con- 
viction. Dear friends, I quite understand your feelings ; 
appearances are so strangely against me. But 1 am not 
drunken, as >\i suppose. I have tasted no intoxicating drink, 
I am a life-long Total Abstainer ! ” 

Tills fiiirly broke down their reserve. They laughed aloud, 

n 
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looking at each other and at me, as if to say, “ Man, you’fe 
drunk at this very moment.’' 

IJefore tea was over they appeared, however, to begin to 
entertain the idea that I fui^i^ht address the meeting ; and so 
1 was informed of the arrangements that had been made. 
At the meeting, my incredulous friends became very deeply 
interested. Manifestly their better thoughts were gaining the 
ascendency. And they heaped thereafter every kindness upon 
me, as if to make amends for harder suspicions. 

Next morning the master drove me about ten miles further 
on to the Church. A groom rode the race horse, who took 
no scathe from his thundering gallop of the day before. It 
left deeper traces upon me. 1 got through the vServices, how- 
ever, and with good returns for the Mission. Twice since, on 
my Mission tours, 1 have found myself at that same memorable 
house ; and on each occasion, a large comi)any of friends 
were regaled by the good lady there with very comical 
ptions of my first arrival at her door. 
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A Fire-Water Festival. —At Tea with the Aborigines.-- “Black Fellow 
all Gone!” The Poison-Gift ami Civilization. — The ^‘Scattering” 
of the Blacks. — The “ Brute-in-htunan-sliapc. ” 'I'hcory. - The 'i'esti- 
iftoiiy of Nora. — Nathaniel Pepper ami tlieir “(hxls.” Srnoolh .Stone 
Idols. Bites and Ceremonies, “loo much Devil-Devul.” I’Jio Ouest 
for Idols, —Visit to Nora in the Camp. — Imlepcndent Testimonies.— 
Nora’s own 1 ,etter.s. - The Aborigines in Settleirient.s. 

D E^FAINI^M.) for nearly a week at Jlalmoral by the ]:)reak- 
down of tiie coach on these dreadful roads, I tclegraplied 
to Hannlton for a conveyance; and tlie Superintendent of 
the Sunday School, dear Mr. Laidlaw, volunteered, in order to 
reduce e.xpenses, to spend one day of liis precious time corning 
for me, and another driving me down. ^Vhile awaiting him, 
I came into painful and memorable contact with the Aljorigines 
of Au.stralia. 'Hie Publicans had organized a day of sports, 
horse-racing, and circus exhibitions. Immense crowds assem- 
bled, and, amongst the rest, tribe after tribe of the Aborigines 
from all the surrounding country. Despite the law prohibiting 
the giving of strong drinks to these poor creatures, foolish and 
unprincipled dealers supplied them with the same, and the 
very blankets which the Government had given them were 
freely exchanged ^for the fire-water which kindled them to 
madness. 

Next day was Sabbath. The morning was hideous with the 
yells of the fighting Savages. They tore about on the Common 
in front of the'Church, leading gentlemen having tried in vain 
to quiet them, and their wild voices without jarred upon the 
Morning Service. About two o’clock, I tried to get into con- 
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versation with them. 1 appealed to them whether they were 
not all tired and hungry? They replied that they had had no 
food all that day ; they had fought since the morning ! i 'said, 
I love you, black fellows. I go Missionary black fellows far 
away. I love you, want you rest, get food. Come all of you, 
rest, sit round me, and we wall talk, till the Jins ( == women) get 
ready tea. They boil water, I take tea with you, and then you 
will be strong ! ” 

By broken English and by many symbols, I won their 
ear. They produced tea and damper^ />., a rather for- 
bidding-looking bread, without yeast, baked on the coals. 
I'heir wives hasted to boil water. I kept incessantly talking, 
to interest them, and told them how Jesus, God's dear Son, 
came and died to make them hap[)y, and how He grieved to 
see them beating and lighting and killing each other. * 
When the tea was ready, we squatted on the green grass, 
their tins were filled, the “ damper ’’ was broken into lumps, 
and I asked the blessing of God on the meal. To me it was 
uni)leasant eating ! Many of them looked strong and healthy ; 
but not a few were weak and dying creatures. The strong, 
devouring all they could get, urged me to l)e done, and let 
them finish their lighting, eager for the fray. But having 
gained their confidence, 1 prayed with them, and thereafter 
said, “ Now, before I leave, 1 will ask of you to do one thing 
for my sake, which you can all easily do.” 

With one voice they ret)lied, “ Yes, we all do wliatever you say.” 
I got their leaders to promise to me one by one. 1 them 
said, “ Now you have got your tea ; and I ask every man and 
boy among you to lie down in the bush and take a sleep, and 
your wives will sit l)y and watch over your safety ! ” 

In glum silence, their war weapons still grasped in their 
hands, they stood looking intently at me, doubting whether I 
could be in earnest. 1 urged them, “ You l?ll promised to do 
what 1 asked. If you break your promise, these white men 
will laugh at me, and .say that black fellows only lie and deceive. 
Let them see that you can be trusted. I wait here till I see 
you all asleep.” 

One said that his head was cut, and he must have revenge 
before he could lie down. Others filed past showing their 
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wounds, and declaring that it was too bad to request them to 
go tc^sleep. I praised them as far as I could, but urged tliern 
for once to l)e men and to keep their word, finally they all 
agreed to lie down, T waiting till the last man had disappeared : 
and, being doubly exhausted with the del)auch and the fighting, 
they were soon all first asleep. I prayed that the blessed vSleep 
might lull their savage passions. 

Before daylight next morning, the Minister and I were 
hastening to the scene to prevent further fighting ; but as the 
sun was rising we saw the last tribe of the distant Natives 
disappearing over the brow of a hill. A small party belonging 
to the district alone remained. They shouted to us, “ Black 
fellow all gone ! No more fight. You too much like black 
fellow ! 

For three days afterwards I had still to linger there ; and if 
their dogs ran or barked at me, the women chased them with 
sticks and stones, and protected me. One little touch of 
kindness and sympathy had unlocked their darkened hearts. 

The Aborigines of Australia have been regarded as perhaps 
the most degraded portion of the human race, at least in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Tj'kethe Papuans of our Islands, they 
rank betwixt Malay and Negro in colour and ap[)earance. 
Their hair, coarse, black, curly, but not woolly ; eyes, dark and 
yellowish, with very heavy eyebrows ; nose Hat, with hole liored 
through septum, in which ornament is hung ; small chin, thick 
lips, large mouth, and lustrous teeth ; high cheek bones, with 
sunken eyes and well-developed brow. I.ike all Savages in 
their natural state, they were nearly nude, and altogether filthy, 
and wretched ; especially in winter, when covered with kangaroo 
and opossum skins, which they hung around themselves loosely 
by day, and under which they slept at night. They someti lines 
daubed their bodies all over with paint, mud, charcoal, or aslics. 
Their women are generally of a slender liuild. All tliese features 
and notes are true of many of our South Sea Islanders too ; but 
they, again, are decidedly of a higher type. On many of the 
Islands, faces, though dark, are as pleasant and as well formed 
as amongst luiropeans. Besides, the Islanders are not nomadic ; 
they live in settled villages, and cultivate the land for their 
support. 
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Having read very strong statements for and against the 
A])origines, in my many journeys twenty-four years re- 

solved to embrace every opi:)ortunity of lenrning their customs 
and beliefs directly from themselves. I have also seen their 
disgusting ‘‘Corrobbarees,” and know by facts how demoralizing 
these Heathen dances are. I know also what strong drink has 
done amongst them. 

W^ho wonders that the dark races melt away before the 
whites t The pioneers of Civilization will carry with them this 
demon of strong drink, the fruitful parent of every other vice. 
The black people drink, and become unmanageable ; and 
through the white man’s own poison-gift an excuse is found 
for sweeping the poor creatures off the face of the earth, 
Marsden’s writings .sl\ow' how our Australian l)lacks are de- 
stroyed. but 1 have myself been on the track of such butcheries 
again and again. A Victorian lady told me the following 
incident. She heard a child’s pitiful cry in the bush. On 
tracing it, she found a little girl weeping over her younger 
brother. She said, “ 'riie white men poisoned our fother and 
mother. Tliey tlireaten to shoot me, so that I dare not go 
near them. 1 am here, w'ceping over my brother till we die I ” 

The compassionate lady promised to be a motlier to the 
little sufferers, and to protect them. They instantly clung to her, 
and have proved themselves to be loving and dutiful ever since. 

In Queensland itself, the Native Police, armed and mounted, 
— accompanied by only one white officer, that no tales miglit 
I)e told, — w^ere reported to be regularly sent out to “scatter^” 
the blacks ! That meant, in many a case, wholesale murder. 
But in 1887, the humane Sir Samuel Griffiths, Premier, had 
these blood-stained forces disbanded for ever, ''fhe Sydney 
Morning Heraldy 21st March, 1883, contains stronger things 
than w'cre ever penned or uttered by me as to the wholesale 
destruction of the Aborigines. I’he watchword of the white 
settlers, practically if not theoretically, has been, “ Clear them 
out of the way, and give us the soil I ” 

Though amongst the lower type.s of the human race, the 
Aborigines have made excellent stock riders, bullock drivers, 
fencers, and servants in every department. And they have 
proved honest and faithful, c.specially when kindly treated. 
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Australians arc sometinies bitter against them, for a reason 
that^ught rather to awaken sympathy, 'bhey take Aboriginal 
boys or girls into their service, they train them just till they 
are beginning to l)e useful, and lo ! they go l)ack to tlieir own 
people. But in almost every case of that kind, the rcas{)n is 
perfectly clear, ddiey were only taught so f ir as to make them 
useful tools. Their minds were not instructed, nor their hearts 
enlightened in the fear of (lod and the love of Jesus. They 
were not on an ecpiality, in any way, either with children or 
with servants. They grew up without equals and without 
associates. They saw their parents and tribesmen treated with 
contempt and al)iise. They instinctively felt that the moment 
they were unable to serve the self-interest of their employers, 
thej^ themselves would be thrust out. Tlicy had not the spirit 
of the slave, though kept in the rank of a slave ; and they 
yearned for satisfaction of these instincts, whicli the supply of 
their mere animal necessities could not assuage. Among the 
whites, they felt degraded and outcast ; amongst their own 
people, they had the honour and esteem that were within 
reach of their kindred ; and they might weave around their 
poor lot the mysterious and ever-blessed ties of family and 
home. And here and there, doubtless, flashed in the heurt 
of some Native boy a gleam of that patriotism tliat led Moses 
to escape from IM'iaraoh\s court, and refuse to ])e identified 
with the despisers and oppressors of his own enslaved race, — 
divine in the Australian Al)original as in the Hel)rew, though 
tach might gi\ e a very different account of its origin ! 

A l.)ook once fell into my hands, entitled, “ Sermons on Public 
Subjects, by Charles Kingsley. 1 knew him to be a iiiiin 
greatly gifted and greatly l)eloved ; and hence my positive 
distress on reading from tiic eighth sermon, page 234, On 
the Fall,’’ the following awful words : The Jlkick People of 


* Sec the whole context in ‘‘ Sermons on National Subjects ” ( 7 l/c/c- 
nnllan Co., 1S80), pp. 41.1 — 17, where it is numbered as Sermon XLI. ; 
particularly this regulative declaration regarding “what Original Sin 
may bring man to ” “ What is to my mind the most awful part of 
the matter remains to he told that man may aetuall)^ fall by Original 
Sin too low to receive the Oospel of Jesus Christ and to be recovered 
again by \\.T —{ Editor,') 
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Australia, exactly the same race as tlie African Negro, cannot 
take in the Gost)eI. . . . All attempts to bring tliem Jl^) a 
knowledge of the true God have as yet kiiled utterly. , . . 
Poor brutes in human shape . . . they must perish off the face 
of the earth like brute beasts.” 

I will not blame this great preacher for boldly uttering and 
publishing what multitudes of others show l>y their conduct 
that they believe, but dare not say so. Nor need any one 
blame me, if, knowing facts and details which Kingsley could 
never know, I turn aside for a few moments, and let the light 
of jwactical knowledge stream in on this and all similar teaching, 
come from whatsoever quarter it may. 

While 1 was pondering over Kingsley’s words, the story of Nora, 
ail Al)original Christian woman, whom, as hereafter related, 1 
myself actually visited and corresi)onded with, wsis brought 
under my notice, as if to shatter to t)ieces everytlung that the 
famous [)reacher had proclaimed. A dear friend told me how 
he had seen Nora encamped with the l>lacks near Hexham 
in Victoria. Her husband had lost, through drink, their once 
comfortalde liome at a Station w^here he was ein])loyed. 'Fhe 
change back to life in camp had broken her health, and she 
lay sick on the ground wathin a miserable hut. The visitors 
found her reading a Bible, and explaining to a number of her 
own poor people the wonders of redeeming love. My friend, 
Roderick Urcpihart, Esq., overcome by the sight, said, ‘‘Nora, 

I am grieved to see you here, and dejuived of every comfort 
in your sickness.” , 

She answered, not ^Yithout tears, “The change has indeed 
made me unwell ; but J am l^eginning to think that this too is 
for the l)est ; it has at last broiiglit my poor husljand to his 
senses, and I will grudge nothing if God thereby l)rings him to 
the Saviour’s feet ! ” 

«k» 

She further explained, that she had found wonderful joy in 
telling her own people about the true (iod and His Son Jesus, 
and was quite assured that the Lord in His own way w^ould 
send her relief. The visitors who accomi)anied I^Ir. Urquhart 
showed themselves to be greatly affected l)y the true and pure 
Christian spirit of this poor Aboriginal, and on parting she 
said, “ Do not think that I like this miserable hut, or the food, 
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or ihe company ; hut I am and have been happy in trying to 
do ^(iod amongst my peoj.)le.” 

For my part, let that dear Christhke soul look out on me 
from her Aboriginal hut, and I will trample under foot all 
teachings or theorizings that dare to say that she or her kind 
are but poor brutes, as mere l)lasphemies against Human 
Nature ! “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

Recall, ere you read further, what the (lospel has done for 
the near kindred of these same Aboriginals. On our own 
Aneityum 3,500 Cannibals have been led to renounce their 
heathenism, and are leading a civilized and a (Christian life. 
In Fiji, 70,000 Cannibals have ]>een l)rought under the influ- 
ence of the Cospel ; and 13,000 members of the Cdiiirches are 
professing to live and work for Jesus. In Samoa, 34,000 Can- 
nil)als have professed Christianity; and, in nineteen years, its 
(.College has sent forth 206 Native teachers and evangelists. 
On our New Hebrides, more than r 2,000 Canniljals have been 
])rought to sit at the feet of Christ, though I mean not to say that 
they are all model Christians ; and 133 of the Natives have been 
trained and sent forth as teachers and preachers of tin* Gospel. 
Had Christ been brought in the same way into the heart and 
life of the Aborigines by the Christians of Australia and of Frilain 
— equally blessed results would as surely have followed, for He 
is ‘‘ the same )'csterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

• It is easy to understand, moreover, liow even experienced 
travellers may l)e deluded to l)elieve that the Aborigines have 
no idols and no religion. One must have lived amongst them 
or their kindred ere lie can authoritatively decide these c|ucs- 
tions. llcfore I left Melbourne, for ij^stance, I liad met 
Nathaniel Pepper, a converted Aboriginal from W^iinmcra. 

I asked him if hi? people had any “ Doctors,” i.e.y Sacred Men 
or priests. He said they had. I inquired if they had any 
objects of Worship, or any belief in God ? He said, “ No ! 
None whatevtjT.” 

But on taking from my pocket some four small stone idols, 
his expression showed at once that he recognised them as 
olijects of Worsliip. He had seen the Sacred Men use them ; 
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but lie refused to answer any more questions. I resolved now, 
if possible, to secure some of their idols, and set this wjiole 
problem once for ail at rest. 

At Newstead, on another occasion, I persuaded a whole 
camp of the Aborigines to come to my meeting. After the 
address, they waited to examine the idols and stone gods which 
I liad shown. Some of the young men admitted that their 
“ doctors had things like these, whicli they and the old people 
prayed to ; but they added jauntily, “ We young fellows don't 
worship ; we know too much for that ! ” 

No “ doctors were, liowever, in that camp ; so I could not 
meet with them ; but I already felt that the testimony of nearly 
all white people that the “blacks” had “no idols and no 
worship” was quickly crumbling aAvay. ]>esides, my ever-dear 
friend, Andrew vSeott, Esq., had informed me that when he 
first went out among the blacks, — almost alone, and one of 
tlie first white men they had ever seen, — he saw them handling 
and going tlirough ceremonials with just such “smootli stones ” 
as I had brought from the Islands, without for a moment 
dreaming that tliey were idols. Yet such is the actual fact ; 
very much as it was in the ancient days when Isaiah (c'h. Ivii. 6) 
denounced thus the “ sons of the sorceress,” who were “en> 
flaming themselves with idols under every green tree, and slaying 
the children in the valleys.” Then follow tliese suggestive 
words : Among the sviooth stones of the stream (or valley) is 
thy portion ; they, they arc thy lot ; even to them hast thou 
y>oured a drink offering, thou hast offered a meat (offering (cr 
oblation).” 

Yet again, R. Urquhart, Esq., Yangery, informed me that 
he also had seen the Al>origines engaged in religious observ- 
ances. First of all, a vast multitude of men and w^omen joined 
in a great Corrobbarrcc, or Heathen festival and dance. 
I'hercafter each marched individually towards the centre of 
a huge ring, and, after certain ceremonies, bowed as if in 
worship towards two manlike figures cut in the ground. Our 
life amongst the Heath on had taught us that , Worship was 
there. 

The rite of Circumcision was also practised amongst the 
blacks of Australia as well as amongst our New Hebrideans. 
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Boys, on attaining what was looked upon as early manhood, were 
thus^ initiated into their privileges as men ; and the occasion 
was accompanied with feasting, dancing, and what they re- 
garded as religious ceremonies. 

Some tri])cs in Australia, as on our Islands also, indicate the 
rank or class to which a man belongs by the barbarous custom 
of knocking out the two front teeth ! This is done on reaching 
a certain age ; with feast and dancings held at midnight, and 
during full moon, in connection with sacred spots, which no 
one but a priest will be found daring enough to approach. 

Hence there is no doubt in my mind as to the character and 
meaning of such “ mysterious figures as those so much dis- 
cussed, carved on the Hat rocks at Middle Harbour, or on the 
South Reef jiromontory at Cape Cove. They are found also 
at l\.)int Piper, at Mossmans, at I^ane Cove, and at many 
other places throughout Australia, representing the human 
figure in almost every attitude, tlie kangaroo, the Hying 
squirrel, the sliaik, the wluile, etc., etc., — all of win’ch I lielicvc 
to be sacred olijecLs, and these rocks and cliffs to be sacred 
places. Some of the fish carved there arc twenty-seven feet 
long. The Aborigines would give no explanation of their 
origin, except that they were “made liy IHack fellows long, 
long ago ; and that the blacks would not live near them, 
for “ too much devil-devil walk about there.” d'he Balmoral 
lilacks informed me that their sacred men carried aliout such 
objects as I showed them, and “that they were devil-devil,” — 
^which is their only word for God or Spirit, when they talk to 
you in broken English. 

The ;t8th of February, 1863, was a day w^orthy of being 
chronicled and remembered. I visited the Woiiwondali 
Station in the Wimmera district of Victoria, and there beheld 
a great camp of the Aborigines on the plain near by. Securing 
the company of the following witnesses, 1 proceeded to the 
camp, and found that part of them had already seen me at 
Balmoral. Two of them sx)oke English fairly well. 1 managed 
to break through their reticence, and in course of time they 
told us freely about the customs and traditions of their |)eople. 
They took us to their “ doctor,” or Sacred Man, wlio was 
lying sick in his hut. Half concealed among the skins and 
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clothes behind him, I ot>served several curious Ixigs, which I 
knew at once would t)rol)ably contain the little idols of which 
I was in (|ucst. 1 urged the witnesses to take special notice 
of everything that occurred, and draw up and sign a statement 
for my future use. I'he following is their attested report : 

“ Mr. Paton, having carefully explained to the blacks that he 
would like to see some of the sacred objects which they said 
made the peoi)le sick and well, assured them that his aim was 
not to mock at them, but to prove to white people that the 
blacks had objects of worship and were not like pigs and dogs. 
He offered them a number of small pieces of silver to get 
bread and tea for the * doctor,’ if they would open these little 
bags and let us see what was in them. After a good deal of 
talk amongst themselves, he took some of the Island stone-gods 
from his pocket, saying, ‘ I know that these l)ags have such 
things in them.’ An Aboriginal woman exclaimed, ‘You can’t 
hide them from that fellow ! He knows all about us.’ Mrs. 
Rutherford offered to kill a sheep, and give them sugar and 
tea to feast on, if they would open the little bags, but they 
refused. After consulting the Sacred Man, however, he took 
tlic silver pieces and allowed them to be 0 |)cned before us. 
They were full of exactly such stones and other things as Mr. 
Paton had l)rought from the Islands, to prove to white people 
in Mell)onrne that they were not like dogs, but had gods ; he 
offered the .Sacred Man more money for four of the objects he 
had seen. After much talk among themselves, he took the 
money ; and in our t)resence Mr. Paton selected a stone idol^ 
a piece of painted wood of conical shape, a piece of l)one of 
human leg with seven rings carved round it, which they said had 
the power of restoriiig sick people to health, and another piece 
of painted wood which made people sick j but they made him 
solemnly promise that he would tell no other black fellows 
where he got them. They were much interested in Mr. 
Paton’s conversation, and said, ‘ No Missionary teach black 
fellow.’ They then showed us square rugs, thread and grass 
bags, etc., all neatly made by themselves, as proofs that if they 
were taught they and their wives could learn to do things and 
to work just like white people ; but they said, ‘ White man no 
care for black fellow.’ All this, we, whose names follow, were 
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e>X‘'witne.sses of; — G. Rutherford, (Mrs.) A. Sutherland, (Mrs.) 
Martha Rutherford, Jemima Rutherford, Ren. B. Bentock, 
tutor of the Rutherford family.” 

On returning to Horsham, I informed my dear friends, Rev. 
P. Simpson and his excellent lady, of my exploits and pos- 
sessions. l ie replied, “ There is a black ‘ doctor ’ gone round 
our house just now to see one of his people who is washing 
here to-day. Let us go and test them, whether they know 
these objects.^’ 

Carrying them in his hand, we went to them, 'riie woman 
instantly on perceiving them dropped what she was washing, 
and turned away in instinctive terror. Mr. Simpson asked, 
“ Have you ever l)efore seen stones like these ? ” 

The wily “ doctor ” replied, Plenty on the plains, where I 
kiefk them out of my way.” 

Taking others out of my pocket, I said, These make 
people sick and well, don’t they?” 

His rage overcame his duplicity, and he exclaimed, “What 
black fellow give you these ? If I know him 1 do for him ! ” 

'File woman, looking the picture of terror, and pointing to 
one of tlie objects, cried, “That fellow no good! he kill men. 
No good, no good ! Me too much afraid.” 

Then, looking at me, she said, pointing with her finger, 
“ That fellow savvy (knows) too mucl\ 1 No white man see 
them. He no good.” 

There was more in this scene and in all its surroundings, 
than in many arguments ; and Mr. Simpson thoroughly 
believed that these were ol)jects of idolatrous worship. 

On a later occasion I showed these four objects to 
Aborigines, with whom I got into intercourse far off in New 
South Wales. They at once recognised them, and showed the 
same superstitious dread, d'hey told me the peculiar charac- 
teristics and th(r'^])ecial powers ascribed to each idol or charm. 
This I confirmed by the testimony of five different tribes 
living at great distances from each other; and it is morally 
certain that amongst all the blacks of Australia such olijccts 
are so worshipped and feared in the place of God. 

And now let me relate the story of my visit to Nora, the 
converted Aboriginal referred to above. Accompanied by 
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Robert Hood, Esq,, J.P,, Victoria, I found my way to the 
encampment near Hexham. She did not know of our coming, 
nor see us till we stood at the door of her hut. She 'was 
clean and tidily dressed, as were also her dear little children, 
and appeared glad to see us. She had just l)een reading the 
Preshylerian Messenger^ and the Bible was lying at her ell:)0w. 
I said, “ Do you read the Messenger 2 ” 

She replied, “ Yes \ I like to know what is going on in the 
Church.'' 

We found her to l)e a sensible and humble Christian 
woman, conversing intelligently about religion and serving 
Cod devotedly. Next Sal)bath she brought her husband, her 
children, and six blacks to Church, all decently dressed, and 
they all listened most attentively. 

At our first meeting I said, “ Nr>ra, they tell me you art; a 
Christian. I want to ask you a few ([uestions about the 
blacks ; and I hope that as a Cdiristian you will speak the 
truth." Rather hurt at my language, she raised her right hand, 
and replied, “ I am a Christian. I fear and serve the true 
God. I always speak the truth." 

Taking from my pocket the stone idols from the Islands, I 
inquired if her people had or worshipped things like these. 
She replied, “The * doctors ' have them." 

“ Have you a ‘ doctor ’ in your camp?" I asked. She said, 
“ Yes, my uncle is the Sacred Man ; but he is now far away 
from this." 

“Has he the idols with him now?" I inquired. She 
answered, “ No ; they are left in my care." 

1 then said, “ Could you let us see them ? " 

She consulted certain representatives of the tril)e who were 
at hand. They rose, and removed to a distance. They had 
consented. Mr, Hood assured me that no fault would be 
found with her, as she was the real, or at Itust virtual head 
of the tribe. Out of a larger bag she then drew^ two smaller 
bags, and opened them. They were filled with the very 
ol)jects which I had brought from the Islands. I asked her to 
consult the men of her tribe whether they would agree to sell 
four or five of them to me, that I might l)y them convince the 
white i)eople that they had gods of their own, and are, there- 
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for*e, above the brutes of the field ; the money to be given 
to their Sacred Man on his return. Tliis, also, after a time 
was figrced to. I selected three of the objects, and paid the 
stipulated price. And the under-noted independent witness 
attests the transaction : 

'‘I this day visited an encampment of the Hopkins Ijlacks, 
in company with Rev. Mr. J'aton, Missionary, and was witness 
to the following. Mr. F^aton being under the impression that 
many of the superstitions and usages common to the South 
Sea Islanders were similar among the Aborigines of Australia, 
began by showing some idols, etc., of the former, and asking 
if they had seen any like them. 'J'his inquiry was made of a 
highJy-civili/jed woman, named Nora, who can read and write, 
and has great influence with her tribe. She answered : Oli 
yes, Hlie ' doctors ’ liave them. 

On Mr. Raton expressing great anxiety to see some of 
them, she, after consulting some time with the other ])lacks, 
said she had some belonging to King John, her uncle, who 
was absent, and had left them in her care. After considerable 
reluctance shown on the part of the other blacks, who were 
off wlicn they saw Mr. Ikaton knew all al)out them, a bag was 
produced, in wliich there were kangaroo tusks or Ijears’ tusks, 
pieces of luiman bone, stones, cliarred wood, etc., etc. She 
described the virtues attributed to the different articles. If any 
evil was wanted to l)efall one of another tribe, the ‘ doctor,^ after 
muttering, threw such a stone in the direction he was supposed 
to be, wisliing he might fid! sick, or might die, etc. 'Vhe 
s].?irit from llie idol entered into his l)ody, and he was sure 
to fall sick or die. Another piece of charred wood, that 
tlie ‘ doctor ' rubbed on the diseased part of any sick ])erson, 
made the pain come out to the spirit in the wood, and the 
‘ doctor ’ carried it away. All this time the other blacks 
were in evidrmt dv*-ead of the things being seen and handled, 
repeating, ‘ Wo white man ever see these before ! ' Mr. Paton 
got three .si)ecimens from them, viz., an evil and a good spirit, 
and a piece of carved bone. Robert Hood, J.P., Hcxhvam, 
Victoria, Merahg, 2Sth February, i 

Mr. Hood asked Nora how he had never heard of or seen 
these things oefore, living so long amongst them, and blacks 
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constantly coming and going about his house. vShe replit'd, 
“ 1 .ong ago white men laughed at black fellows, praying to 
their idols. Black fellow's said, w'hite men never see them 
again ! Suppose this white man not know' all about them, 
he would not now' see them. No w'hitc men live now have 
seen w^hat you have seen.'^ 

Thus it has been demonstrated on the spot, and in presence 
of the most relial)]e witnesses, that the Aborigines, before 
they saw the w'hite invaders, w'ere not “brutes^’ incapable of 
know'ing God, but human beings, yearning after a God of 
some kind. Nor do I believe that any tribe of men will ever 
be found, w'ho, w'hen their language and customs are rightly 
interpreted, w'ill not display their consciousness of the need 
of a God, and that Divine capacity of holding fellowship w'ith 
the Unseen Powers, of w'hich the brutes are w'ithout ^ one 
fiintest trace. 

The late Mr. Hamilton, of Mortlake, w'rote me in 1863 
follows : — 

“During a residence of twenty-six years in New' South 
^Valcs and Victoria, from constant intercourse w'ith Australian 
Aborigines I am convinced that they are capable of learning 
anything that w'hite people in an equally neglected condition 
could learn. In two instances I met w'itli females possessing 
a greater amount of religious knowledge than many of our 
white population. The one was able to [)rompt the children, 
whom she was attending as a servant, in the answ'crs proj)er 
to give to the qiiestions I put to them regarding the facts 
and doctrines of Christianity. M'his was in New' South Wales. 
^’110 other w'as Nora Mood, ba|)ti2ed and jnarried to an 
Aboriginal. 1 conversed w'ith her according to the usage of 
the Presbyterian Church, and 1 believe her to be a sincere 
and intelligent Christian, I baptized her children w'ithout 
hesitation ; while I felt it to be my duty^-in many cases to 
w'ithhold the privilege from wdiite parents, on account of their 
being unable to make a credible profession of their faith in 
Christ and obedience to Him. Under God, she ow'cs her 
instruction and conversion to Mrs, MacKenzie. William 
H am i 1 ton, M i n ister . 

William Armstrong, Esq., of Hexham Park, wrote in 1863 : — 
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The Aborigines of Aifstralia certainly believ^ in spirits, 
and that their spirit leaves the iKxly at death and goes to some 
other island, and tliey seem to have many superstitions ideas 
about the dead. ... I believe they would have l)een as 
easily influenced i)y the (lospel as any otlier Savages, if they 
had been taught ; but intoxicating spirits, and the accom- 
panying vices of white people, have ruined them. — William 
Armstrong^’ 

But let Nora, one of the ‘‘ poor brutes in human sliape,’" 
who was said to be “ incapable of taking in the Gospel,” and 
must perish like brute beasts,” now speak to the heart of 
every reader in her own words. In February J.863 she wrote 
to me as follows : - 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter, and was glad to 
heai^ from you. I am always reading my Bible, for I believe 
in God the Father and in Christ Jesus our Lord, Amen. I 
often speak to the blacks about Jesus Christ ; and some of 
them l)elieve in God and in Jesus. 1 always teach my children 
to pray to God our Father in Heaven. . . . Colin will try not 
to drink any more. Fie is always praying to (nxl. Them 
blacks that come witli me, 1 will tell about ( rod and about 
their sins ; l)iit they are so very wicked, they won’t listen to 
me teaching them. Sir, I shall always pray for you, that (iod 
may bless and guide you. O Sir, pray for me, my husband, 
and my children ! Your obedient servant, Nora Flood.” 

In her second letter, she says : “ Your kind letter gave me 
gi*eat comfort. I thank God that I am able to read and write. 
Mrs. and Miss MacKcn/a’e taught me ; and through them I 
came to know Jesus Christ my Saviour. Our Lord says, 
‘ (k)me unto Me, all yc that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters!’ Sir, I will tell Joe and King John, and I 
have been always’Telling Katy and all the rest of them al)oiit 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, Please, Sir, I would like you to 
write to me, that I may show them your letters,” etc., etc. 

In a third letter, also dated 1863, she says : “ Dear Sir, 
Colin and I were glad to hear from you. I am telling the 
blacks always al)out flod our Saviour and the .salvation of 
their souls. They are so very wicked. 'Fhey go from place 

iS 
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to place, and don’t stop long with me. I am always teaching 
my children to pray, and would like to send them to School 
if I could. ... I Jiope you will go home to England safely, 
get more M issionaries, and then go liack to' your poor blacks 
on the Islands. I will be glad to hear from you. May the 
TvOrd Crod l)lcs.s you, wherever you go ! Your affectionate, 
Nora Hood.” 

Poor, dear, Christian-hearted Nora ! The Christ-spirit 
shines forth unmistakably through thee, — praying for and seek- 
ing to save husband and children, enduring trials and miseries 
by the aid of communion with thy Lord, weeping over the de- 
gradation of thy people, and seeking to lift them up by telling 
them of the true God and of His love to Mankind through 
Jesus Christ. Would that all white Christians manifested 
forth as much of the Divine Master’s S|)irit ! 

Alas, in reading Marsden’s “ Life,” and other authorities, 
one shrinks with a sickening feeling at the description of the 
butcheries of the poor blacks ! Imagine 1830, when the 
inhabitants were called out to join the troops, and nearly 
three thousand armed men gloated in the work of destruction 
from the 4th of Octoljer till the 26th November. Read of 
one l)oasting that he had killed seven blacks with his own 
hand; another, that he had slain, and piled up in a heap, 
thirty men, women, and children ; and a third, a gentleman., 
of whom Lieutenant Laidlaw tells, exhibiting as a trophy over 
his bookcase the skull of a poor black, pierced by the bullet 
with which he had shot him! And their sin, their crimes? 
Oh, only seizing a sheep, in the frenzy of hunger, which 
fattened on the lands where once grew their food, and from 
which the white man had pitilessly hunted them. Retribution 
comes, but sometimes slowly, and is not recognised l)y some 
when she appears; but Australia suffers to-day from the 
passions then let loose against the blacks. The demons have 
come home to roost. 

During my last Mission tour, in 1888, through Victoria and 
part of New' South Wales, I visited all Stations of the Abori- 
gines that could be conveniently reached. There the few 
remnants of a once numerous race are now assembled together. 
They try hard to constrain themselves to live in houses. 
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lUit the s[)irit of the wnnderer is in them. They start ff)rth, 
evejy now and again, for an occasional ramble over their old 
hunting grounds, and to taste the sweets of freedom. In 
Victoria, the Government now provide food and clothing f(;r 
the Aborigines who will remain at the appointed Stations, so 
tltat in regard to temporals the survivors are not l)adly off. 
Their religious training and spiritual interests are left entirely 
to the f!hiirches. The (h)vernment provides a Superintendent 
at each Station ; and, where he is a Christian man and takes 
any interest in the religion and morals of the tribes, content- 
ment reigns. At Ramayeuk, for instance, the vSuperintendent 
is Rev. T. A. Haganeur; and he and his excellent wife 
regularly instruct the blacks. Nothing can l)e more delightful 
than the results. The faces of the people were shining with 
happiness. 'Fheir rows of clean ajul neat cottages were a 
picture and an emblem. In their Church, a Native woman 
played the harmonium and led the praise. I never had more 
attentive Congregations. On two occasions they handed me 
^5, collected at their own free will, for our Island Mission. 
'Fheir School received from the Government examiners one of 
the highest percentages. Many at this Station have, after a 
consistent (diristian life, died in the full liopc of Glory togcllier 
with Jesus. 

At all the other Stations in Victoria the outward comforts of 
the Natives are attended to \ but Superintendents ouglit to be 
appointed, in every case, to care for their souls as well as tlK'ir 
liodics. F'or strong drink and other vi(;es are rapidly sweeping 
the Al)origines away ; and Australia lias but short time to atone 
for the cruelties (if the past, and to snatdi a few more jewels 
from amongst them for the Crown of Jesus our Ford. 

At my farewell meeting in Melbourne, Sir Henry Ilarkley 
presiding, I pleaded that the Colony should i-Uit fortli greater 
efforts to give the Gospel to the Aborigines ; I showed tlie 
idols which I had discovered amongst them ; I read Nora’s 
letters ; and, I may, without presumption, say, the brute-in- 
human-shape ” theory has been pretty effectually buried ever 


since. 
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Dr. Tni^lis on the Mis.sion Crisi.s. —Ca-sting* f-ols befoFo the Lord, ---Struck 
by tdghtning*.— A Peep at Loiulun. — A Hcnvenly Welcome. — d'lic 
Moderator’s Chair. Ueformed Presbyterian Church and KreeChyrch. 
- -I'uur tlirongli Scotland. — A P'rostcd Foot. 'Die Childrcn'.s Holy 
I-ca^uc.— Missi(.)nary Volunteers.-- A (Jod-provided Help-Mate. — 
I'arewcll to tlie Old Family Altar. — First Peep at the Dayspring . — 
'J'lie Dayspring in a l)ead-I .ock. - -Tokens of Deliv^crance. — 'rho John 
WilUams and tin- Dayi>pring. — Australia’.s Special Call. 

I ^ACH of my Australian (.’ommittces strongly urged my 
^ return to Scotland, cliiefiy to setaire, if |>ossil)le, more 
Missionaries for the New Hebrides. J )r. Inglis, just arrived 
from britain, where lie had the Aneityumese New ’['estament 
enrried through the press, zealously enforced this appeal. 
“ Before I left home,” he wrote back to the Church in Scot- 
land, “ I thought this would 1)0 inexi)edicnt ; but since 1 
returned here, and have seen the sympathy, interest, an<i 
liberality displayed through the l)lessing of Cod on Mr. Patou's 
instrumentality, and the altered aspect of the Mission, I feel 
that a crisis has been reached when a special effort must be 
made to procure more men, for which I had neither the time, 
nor had I the means to employ them, but which may now be 
appropriately done fjy Mr. Baton ; and my prayer and hope 
are that he may he as successful in securing men at home as 
he has been in securing money in these Colonies.” 

Yet my path was far from clear, notwnthstanding my Cidcon's 
fleece referred to already. To lose time in going home to do 
w^ork that others ought to do, wdiile I still heard the w^ail of the 
perishing Pieathen on the Islands, could scarcely be my duty. 
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.tmidst overwhelming perplexity, and finding no light from any 
liuman counsel, 1 took a step, to which only once before in all 
my^:hequercd career I have felt constrained. Some will mock 
when they read it, but others will perhaps more profoundly 
say, “ To whomsoever this faith is given, let him obey it.’’ 
After many prayers, and wrestlings, and tears, I went alone 
before the l.ord, and, on my knees, cast lots with a solemn 
appeal to (lod, and tlic answer came, “ Go home ! In my 
heart, I sincerely l)elieve that on both these occasions the 
Lord condescended to decide for me the path of duty, other- 
wise unknown ; and 1 believe it the more truly now, in view of 
the aftercome of thirty years of service to Christ that flowed 
out of the steps then deliberately and devoutly taken. In 
this, and in many other matters, I am no law to others, though 
I aljcyed my then highest light. Nor can 1 refrain from 
adding that, for the very reasons indicated above, I regard 
so-called “ lotteries ” and “ raffles ” as a mockery of God, and 
little if at all short of blasphemy. Ye cannot drink at the 
Lord's 'I’abic, and at the table of devils.'’ 

I sailed for I.ondon in the Kosciusko^ an Aberdeen clipper, 
on T6th May, 1863. Captain Stewart made the voyage most 
enjoyal)le to all. The Rev. Mr. Stafford, friend of the good 
bishop Selwyn and tutor to his son, conducted along with 
my.self, alternately, an Anglican and a Presbyterian Service. 
We passed througli a memorable thunder-l)urst in rounding 
the (aipe. Our good ship was perilously struck by lightning. 
T'he men on deck were thrown violently down, d'he copper 
on the bulwarks was twisted and melted — a s[)ccimen of which 
tlie Cn|)tain gave me and I still retain. AVflien the ball of fire 
struck the sliip, those of us sitting on chairs, screwed to the 
floor around the Cal)in table, felt as if she were plunging to 
the bottom. When she sprang aloft again, a military man and 
a medical officer* were thrown heavily into the back passage 
between tlie Cal)ins, the screws that held their seats having 
snapped asunder. 1, in grasping the table, got my leg severely 
bruised, licing jammed betwixt the seat and the table, and had 
to be carried to my l)erth. All the men were attended to, 
and (juickly recovered consciousness ; and immediately the 
good Captain, an elder of the Church, came to me, and said, 
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“ Lead us in prayer, and let us thank the Lord for this nux^t 
merciful deliverance ; the ship is not on fire, and no one is 
seriously injured ! ” ^ 

Poor fellow ! whether hastened on by this event I know not, 
but he struggled for three weeks thereafter in a fever, and it 
took our united care and love to pull him through. The Lord, 
however, restored him ; and we cast anchor safely in the East 
India Docks, at I.ondon, on 26th August, 1863, having been 
three months and ten days at sea from port to [)ort. 

It was 5.30 p.m. when we cast anchor, and the gates closed 
at f) o’clock. My little l)ox was ready on deck. 'J"he Custom 
Mouse officers kindly passed me, and I was immediately on 
my way to Euston vSquare. Never befoie had I been within 
the Great City, and doubtless I could have enjoyed its palaces 
and memorials. But the King’s business, entrusted to me, 
‘Required haste,” and 1 felt constrained to press forward, 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the left. The streets 
through which I was driven seemed to be dirty and narrow; 
many of the pcojilc liad a squalid and vicious look ; and, fresh 
from Australia, my disa|)pointment was keen as to the smoky 
and miscra])le ap])earance of what I saw. No doiilit other 
visitors will behold only the grandeur and the wealth ; they 
will see exactly what they come to sec, and T.ondon will shine 
before them accordingly. 

At nine o’clock, that evening, I left for Scotland by train. 
Next morning, alxxit the same hour, I reported myself at the 
manse of the Rev, John Kay, Castle Douglas, the Convener of 
the Foreign Mission Committee of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, to which 1 then belonged. We arranged for a meeting 
of said Committee, at earliest practicable date, that my scheme 
and plans might at once be laid l)efore them. 

By the next train I was on my way to Dumfries, and thence 
by conveyance to niy dear old home at Torriu)rwald. "Inhere 
1 had a Heavenly AVelcomc from my saintly parents, yet not 
unmixed with many fast-falling tears. Five brief years only 
had elapsed, since I went forth from their Sanctuary, with my 
young bride ; and now, alas ! alas ! that gravb on 'Banna 
held mother and son locked in each other’s embrace till the 
Resurrection Day. 
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*Not less glowing, l)ut more terril)ly agonizing, was my 
reception, a few days thereafter, at Coldstream, when I first 
gazijfl on the bereaved father and mother of my beloved ; who, 
though godly people, were conscious of a heart-break under 
that stroke, from which through their remaining years they 
never fully rallied. They murmured not against the Lord ; 
but all the same, heart and flesh began to flxint and fail, even 
as our Divine Iilxemplar Himself fainted under the Cross, 
which yet He so uncomplainingly bore. 

The Foreign Mission Committee of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church met in Edinburgh, and welcomed me kindly, 
nay, warmly. A full report of all my doings for the past, and 
of all my plans and hopes, was laid Ixefore them. They at 
once agreed to my visiting and addressing every Congregation 
and* Sabbath School in the Church. 'They opened to me 
their Divinity Hall, that I might appeal to the Students. My 
Address there was pulflished and largely circulated, under the 
motto — “ Come over and help us.^' It was used of Cod to 
deepen vastly the interest in our Mission. 

The Committee generously and entlmsiastically did every- 
thing in tlxeir power to hell) me. By their influence, the 
Church in 1864 conferred on me the undesired and undeserved 
honour, the highest which they could confer — the honour of 
l)eing the Moderator of their Supreme ('ourt. No one can 
understand how much I shrank from all this ; but, in hope of 
the Lord^s using it and me to promote His work amongst the 
Heathen, 1 accepted the Chair, though, 1 fear, only to occupy 
it most unworthily, for Tanna gave me little training for work 
like that ! 

The Church, as there represented, passed a Resolution, 
declaring — “ It is wdth feelings of no ordinary pleasure that 
we behold present at this meeting one of our most devoted 
Missionaries.. Tht; result of Mr. Paton’s appeals in Australia 
has been unprecedejited in the history of this Mission. It 
appears in the shape of ^4,500 added to the funds of the 
New*^ Hebrides Mission, Ijcsides over ^300 for Native Teachers, 
to be paid yearly in ^5 contributions, and all expenses met. 
The Spirit of God must have been poured out upon the in- 
habitants of the Colonies, in leading them to make such a 
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noble offering as this to the cause of Missions, and in making 
oiir Missionary tlie honoured instrument God employed in 
drawin ; forth the sympathy and liberality of the Coloitists. 
Now, })y the good hand of God upon him, he holds the most 
honoured position of M'oderator of the Churcli,’^ etc., etc. 

'i'he Synod also placed on record its gratitude for what God 
had thus done ; and its cordial recognition of the many and 
fruitful services rendered by Ministers and Sabbath Schools, 
l)(;th in Scotland and Australia, in standing by me and helping 
on the Floatmg of the Day spring''' 

I have ever regarded it as a privilege and honour that I was 
born and trained within the old covenanting Reformed Tres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. As a separate Communion, 
that Church was small amongst the thousands of Israel ; but 
the principles of Civil and Religious Lil)erty for which* her 
founders suffered and died are, at this moment, the heart and 
soul of all that is best and divinest in the Constitution of our 
British Kmpire. I am more proud that the blood of Martyrs 
is in my veins, and their truths in my heart, than other men 
can be of noble pedigree or royal names. And 1 was — in 
that day of the (Church’s honour so distinguislicd for her 
Missionary zeal — filled with a high passion of gratitude to lie 
able to [)ro(:laim, at tlic' close of my tour, and after the addition 
of new names to our staff, that of all her ordained Ministers, 
one in every six was a M issionary of tlic Cross. 

Nor did the dear old Church thus cripple herself \ on the 
contrary, her zeal for Missions accompanied, if not caused, 
unwonted prosperity at home. New waves of liberality passed 
over the lieart of her people. Debts that had burdened 
many of the Churches and Manses were swept away. Addi~ 
tional Congregations were organized. And in May, 1876, the 
Reformed IVesbyterian Church entered into an honourable 
and independent Union wath her larger, wejdthier, and more 
progressive sister, the Free Church of Scotland, — only one 
Minister and a few of the brethren, doubtless with perfect 
loyalty to what they regarded as duty to Christ, holding aloof 
and standing firmly in the old paths, as they a[)peared to them. 

In the Deed of incorporating Union tlic Church took itself 
legally and formally bound to maintain the New Hebrides 
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^lission staff, and also the JJay springy conniiitting herself 
never to withdraw, as it were, till these Islands were all 
occupied for Jesus. Now that the French have been con- 
strained to abandon the scene, the field is open, and the 
Islands wail aloud for eight or ten Missionaries more than we 
at present have (1889); and then the Standard of the Cross 
might speedily be planted on every separate Isle, and a true 
sense might at last come into the foolish name given to these 
regions by their Spanish discoverer, when he called tlie part at 
which he touched, thinking it the fabled Southern Continent, 
the Liuid of the Holy Ghost. 

When the aforesaid Union took place, all the Missionaries 
of their own free accord cast in tlieir lot with the incorporating 
Church ; not only those directly su[)ported by the old Reformed 
Pftsbyterians themselves, but also the several Missionaries 
sent forth by them, though supported by one or other of the 
Australian Colonies. And, beyond question, one feature in 
the Free Church that drew them and bound them to her heart 
was her noble zeal for and sacrifices in connection with the 
work of Missions, both at home and abroad. For it is a fixed 
point in the faith of every Missionary, that the more any 
Church or Congregation interests itself in the Heathen, the 
more will it be blessed and prospered at Home. 

“One of the surest signs of life,^' wrote the Victorian 
Christian Revietv, “ is the effort of a Church to spread the 
Gospel beyond its own bounds, and especially to send the 
^knowledge of Jesus amongst the Ileathen. The Missions to 
the Aborigines, to the Chinese in this Colony, and to the New 
Hebrides, came to this Church from God. In a great crisis of 
the New Hebrides, they sent one of their number to Australia 
for help, and his appeal was largely owned by the Head of the 
Church. The Children, and especially the Sabbath Scholars 
of the Presbytt'fian Churches, became alive with Missionary 
enthusiasm. Large sums were raised for a Mission Ship. 
The Congregations were roused to see their duty to God and 
their fellow-men beyond these Colonics, and a new Missionary 
Spirit took possession of the whole Church. Their deputy 
from the Islands agreed to become the Missionary from this 
Church. Many circumstances indeed combined to show that 
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it was the will of the Master, that this Church should join the 
otlier l^resbyterian Churches in taking possession of this field 
of usefulness ; and already the results are very important IJoth 
to the Church and to the Mission. The Missionaries feel 
much encouraged in receiving sulxstantial support from the 
largest Tresbyterian Church in the Australian Colonies ; while 
the Presbyterian Church in Victoria is largely blessed in lier 
own sj)irit through the Missionary >^cal awakened in her midst, 
'rims, there is that scattcreth and yet incrcaseth ; bringing out 
anew the words of the I^ord Jesus, how He said, Mt is more 
blessed to give than to receive.^ ” 

Jlut, in all this, I am rather anticipating. My tour through 
Scotland brought me into contact with every Minister, Congre- 
gation, and Sabbath School in the Church of my fathers. 
'Phey were never at any time a rich peo[)le, but they wL^re 
always liberal. At this time they contril)Uted beyond all 
previous experience, both in money and in boxes of useful 
articles for tlie Islanders. 

Unfortunately, my visit to the far North, to our Congrega- 
tions at Wick and Stromness, had been arranged for the month 
of January; and thereby a sore trial l)efell me in my pilgrim- 
ages. The roads were covered with snow and ice. I reached 
Aberdeen and Wic:k by steamer from Edinl)nrgh, and had to 
find my way thence to Thurso. The inside seats on the Mail 
Coach l)eing all occupied, 1 had to take my place outside. 
'Pile cold was intense, and one of my feet got bitten by the 
frost. 'Phe storm detained me nearly a week at Thurso, but 
feeling did not return to the foot. 

We started, in a lull, by steamer for Stromness ; but the 
storm l)urst again, all were ordered below, and hatches and 
doors made fast. The passengers were mostly very rough, the 
place was foul with whisky and tobacco. I appealed to the 
Captain to let me crouch somewhere on declv,*and hold on as 
best I could. He shouted, “ I dare not ! You’ll be washed 
overboard,’’ 

On seeing my appealing look, he relented, directed his men 
to fasten a tarpaulin over me, and lash it and me 'to the mast, 
and there I lay till we reached Stromness. The sea broke 
heavily and dangerously over the vessel. But the Captain 
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tinding shelter for several hours under the lee of a headland, 
saved both the ship and the passengers. AVhen at UisV we 
landfcd, my foot was so benumbed and painful that 1 could 
move a step only with greatest agony. Two meetings, however, 
were in some kind of way conducted ; but the projected visit 
to Dingwall and other places had to be renounced, the snow 
lying too deep for any conveyance to carry me, and my foot 
crying aloud for treatment and skill. 

On returning Southwards, I was confined for about two 
months, and placed under the best medical advice. All feeling 
seemed gradually to have departed from my foot ; and ampu- 
tation was seriously [)roposed l)oth in Edinburgh and in 
(jlasgow. Having somehow managed to reach laverpool, my 
dear friend, the Rev. r.)r. Oraham, took me there to a r.)octor 
whe/ had wrought many wonderful recoveries by galvanism. 
'Fime after time he applied the battery, but I felt nothing. 
He declared that the power used wxnild “ have killed six 
ordinary men,'^ and that he had never seen any part of the 
human body so dead to feeling on a live and healthy |)erson. 
Finally, he covered it all over with a dark plaster, and told me 
to return in three days. But next day, the throl)bing feeling 
of insufferable coldness in the foot compelled me to return at 
once. After my persistent appeals, he removed the plaster ; 
and, to his great astonishment, the whole of the frosted part 
adhered to it! Again, dressing the remaining parts, he covered 
it with plaster as before, and assured me that with care and 
rest it would now completely recover. By the blessing of the 
Lord it did, though it was a bitter trial to me amidst all t hi esc 
growing plans to Ijc thus crippled by the way ; and to this day 
I am sometimes warned in over-wajking that the part is capable 
of many a painful twinge. And humbly I feel myself enjoning 
over the graphic words of the Greate.st Missionary, “ I l)ear 
about in my ];ody the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

On that tour, the Sabbath Schools joyfully adopted my 
scheme, and became “ Shareholders ” in the Mission Ship. It 
w'as thereafter at)ly developed by an cider of the Church. A 
Day spring coflccting box found its way into almost every 
family ; and the returns from Scotland have yielded ever since 
about £^2^0 [)er anuum, as their proportion for the expenses 
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of tile Children’s Mission vShip to the Mew Hebrides. The 
Church in Nova Scotia heartily accepted the same idea, and 
their Sabbath School children have regularly contributed tiieir 
^,'250 per annum too. 'Fhe Colonial children have contributed 
the rest, througlioiit all these years, with unfailing interest. 
And wliensocver the true and full history of the South Sea 
Islands Mission is written for the ediiication of the Universal 
Church, let it not be forgotten that the children of Australasia, 
and Nova Scotia, and .Scotland did by their united pennies 
keet) l^he DaysprhiA Hoating in the New Hebrides ; that the 
Missionaries and their families were therel)y supplied with the 
necessaries of life, and that the Islanders were thus taught to 
clothe themselves and to sit at the feet of Jesus. This was 
the Children’s Holy League, erewhile referred to; and one 
knows tliat on such a Union the Divine Master smiles well 
pleased. 

'Lhe Lord also crowned this tour with anotlier precious fruit 
of blessi/ig, though not all by any means due to my influence. 
Four new Missionaries volunteered from Scotland, and three 
from Nova .Scotia. Jly their aid we not only re-claimed for Jesus 
the posts tliat lutd l)een abandoned, l)ut we took possession of 
other Islands in His most blessed Name. Jlut I did not wait 
and take tlicm out with me. Tliey had matters to look into 
and to learn about, that would l)e infinitely hel])ful to them in 
the Mission field. Especially, and far above everything else 
in addition to their regular Clerical course, some Medit'al in- 
struction was an almost absolute prc-re(]uisite. I myself had 
attended several Medical Classes at the .Vndersonian fa >1 lege, 
wlien a student in Clasgow, and liad liad personal training 
from an experienced [)}iysician, 'This had proved invalualile, 
not only on the Islands, but in the remote bush during Aus- 
tralian tours, and indeed on many private occasions, when 
otlier medical help was unavailable. Every'future Missionary 
was therefore urged to oljlain all insight and instruction that 
was practical )le at Medical Mission Dispensary, and otherwise, 
especially on lines known to be most rc(|uisite for these Islands, 
f or this, and similar olijects, all that 1 raised over and al)ove 
what wais required for the Day spring was entrusted to the 
Foreign Mission Committee, that the new Missionaries might 
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be fully ccjuipped, and their outfit and travelling expenses be 
provided for without burdening the Church at home. Mer 
responsibilities were already large enough for her resources. 
But she could give men, God’s own greatest gift, and His 
people elsewhere gave the money, — the Colonies and the 
Home Country thus binding themselves to each other in this 
Holy Mission of the Cross. 

]Uit I did not return alone. The dear I-ord had brought 
to me one prepared, all unknown to either of us, by special 
culture, by godly training, by many gifts and accomplishments, 
and even l)y family associations, to share my lot on the New 
Hel)rides. Her brother had been an honoured Missionary in 
the Foreign field, and had fallen asleep while the dew of youth 
was yet upon him ; her sister was the wife of a devoted Minister 
of cnir Church in Adelaide, both she and her husliand being 
zealous promoters of our work ; and her father had left behind 
him a fragrant memory through his many Christian works at 
luiinburgh, Kenneth, and Alloa, besides l)eing not unknown 
to fame as the author of those still popular books, IV/ii/irross’s 
illustrative of the Shorter Catechism and of the 
Holy Scriptures. Ere 1 left Scotland in 1864, I was married 
to Margaret AVhitccross, and God spares us to each other still ; 
and tlie family which He has been pleased in His love to 
grant unto us we have dedicated to His service, witli the 
prayer and hope that He may use every one of them in spread- 
ing the (iospel throughout the Heathen World. 

Our marriage was celebrated at her sister’s house in J'^din- 
burgh ; and I may be i)ardoned for recalling a little event that 
characterized the occasion. My youngest brother, tlien tutor 
to a gentleman studying at the University, stepped forth at tlie 
close of the ceremony and recited an Kpifhahitniuni composed 
for the day. For many a month and year the refrain, a play 
upon the Brid^'A name, kept singing itself through my 
memory : — 

** Long may tlic JVhiiecross banner wave, 
liy the battle blasts niiriveii ; 

Fong may our Brother and Sister brave 
RHoice in the light oflleaveji.” 

He dcscrilied the Jiride as hearing a “Voice from the far 
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l^icilic Sens’^; and turning to us ])()th, he sang of an Angel 
“ beckoning us to the Tanna-land/’ to gatlier a harvest of 
souls : — 

“ The warhire is brief, the crown is bright, 

TJic plcilge is tlic souls of men ; 

Go, may the Lord defend the Right, 

And restore you safe again ! 

I>ut the verse which my dear wife thought most l)eautifiil for 
a bridal day, and which her memory cherishes still, was 
this : — 

“ May the ruddy Joys, and the (iracos fair, 

Wait fondly around you now ; 

Sweet angel Hopes and young Loves, repair 
To your home and bless your vow ! ’’ 

<■ 

My last scene in Scotland was kneeling at the family altar in 
the old Sanctuary Ca:>ttage at Tortliorwald, while my venerable 
father, with his liigh-priestly locks of snow-white hair stream- 
ing over his shoulders, commended us once again to “ the care 
and keeping of the Lord (lod of the families of Israel/’ It 
was the last time tliat ever on this lOarth those accents of 
intercession, loaded with a pathos of deathless love, would fall 
upon my ears. 1 knew to a certainty that when we rose from 
our knees and said farewell, our eyes would never meet again 
till they were flooded with the lights of the Resurrection Day. 
But he and my darling mother gave us away once again with 
a free heart, not iinpierced with the sword of human anguish, 
to the service of our common Lord and to the Salvation of tbe 
Heathen. And we went forth, [)raying that a doul)Ie portion 
of their spirit, along with their precious blessing, might rest 
upon us in all the way that we had to go. 

Our beloved mother, always more self-restrained, and less 
demonstrative in the presence of others, held hack her heart 
till we were fairly gone from the door ; and then, as my dear 
brother afterwards informed me, she fell l)ack into his arms 
with a great cry, ns if all the heart-strings had broken, and lay 
for long in a death-like swoon. Oh, all ye that read this page, 
think most tenderly of tlie cries of Nature, even where Grace 
and Faith arc in perfect triumph. Read, through scenes like 
these, a fuller meaning into the words addressed to that blessed 
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Mother, whose Son was given for us all, “Yea, a sword shall 
i)ierce through thine own soul also.” 

fiere, in passing, I may mention that my mother, ever 
beloved, ‘‘ fell on sleep,” after a short agony of affliction, in 
I <865; and my “priestdike father” [massed ])eaecfully and 
joyfully into the presence of his Lord in t868 ; ])Oth cradled 
and cherished to the last in the arms of their own affectionate 
children, and both in the assured hope of a l)lessed immortality, 
where all their sons and daughters firmly expect to meet them 
again in the Home prepared by their blessed Saviour. 

We embarked at Liverpool for Australia in The Crest (if the 
JVdve, Captain Ellis ; and after what was then considered a 
fast passage of ninety-five days, we landed at Sydney on 17th 
January, 1865. Within an hour we had to grapple with a new 
and* amazing perplexity. The Captain (,)f our Ddysprhii:^ cMine 
to inform me that his ship had arrived three days ago and now 
lay in the stream, — that she had been to the Islands, and had 
settled the Cordons, McCulIaghs, and Morrisons on their 
several Stations,- that she had left Haliflxx in Nova Scotia 
fourteen months ago, and that now, on arriving at Sydney, he 
could not get one penny of money, and that tlie crew were 
clamouring for their pay, etc., etc. He continued, “ Where 
shall I get money for current expenses ? No one will lend 
unless we mortgage the Day spring. I fear there is nothing 
before us but to sell her ! ” I gave him of my own to 

meet clamant demands, and besought him to secure me a day 
or two of delay that something might be done. 

Having landed, and been heartily welcomed l>y dear Dr. 
and Mrs. Moon and other friends, 1 went with a kind of 
trembling joy to have my first look at the .Dayspring, like a 
sailor getting a first peep at the child l)orn to him wlulst far 
away on the sea. Some of the irritated ship^s company stoi)|)ed 
us by the way, and threatened prosecution and all sorts o( 
annoyance. I could only urge again for a few d:iys’ patience. 
I found her to be a beautiful two-masted brigantine, with a 
deck-house (added when she first arrived at Melbourne), and 
every way suitalde for our necessities, — a thing of beauty, a 


* See Appejidix A. 
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white-winged Angel set a-floating by the pennies of the children 
to l.)ear the ()()S[)el to these sin-darkened l)ut sun-lit Southern 
Isles. To me she became a sort of living thing, the imper- 
sonation of a living and throI)bing love in the hearts of 
thousands of “ shareholders ; and I said, with a deep, 

indestructible faith, - “ The Lord has provided — the Lord ivill 

provide.’’ 

Since siie sailed, 1,400 had been expended; for present 
liabilities at least ^700 more were instantly required ; and, at 
any rate, as large a sum to pay her way and meet expenses of 
next trip to the Islands. Having laid our perplexing circum- 
stances before our dear i.ord Jesus, having spread out ” all the 
details in His sympathetic presence, pleading that the Ship itself 
and the new iVlissionaries were all His own, not mine, I told 
Him that this money was needed to do His own blessed Work. 

On h'riday morning, I consulted friends of the Mission, but 
no help was visiljle. I tried to l)orrow, but found that the 
lender demanded tw^enty per cent, for interest, besides the 
title deeds of the ship for security. I applied for a loan from 
the agent of the T.ondon Missionary Society (then agent for 
us too) on the credit of tlic Reformed Presl)yterian Church\s 
Foreign Committee, but he could not give it without a written 
order from Scotland. There were some who seemed rather 
to enjoy our perplexity ! 

Driven thus to the wall, I advertised for a meeting of 
Ministers and other friends, next morning at ii o’clock, to 
receive my re[)ort and to consult re the Dayspring. I related 
my journeyings since leaving them, and the results, and then 
asked for advice about the Ship. 

“Sell her,” said some, “and have done w'ith it.” “What,” 
said others, “have the Sabbath Schools given you the Dayspring 
and can you not support her yourselves ? ” 

I pointed out to them that the salary df* each Missionary 
was then only ^120 per annum, that they gave their lives for 
the Heathen, and that surely the Colonial Christians would 
undertake the up-kcep of the Ship, which was necessary to the 
very existence of the M ission. I appealed to them tliat, as my 
owm Church in Scotland had now one M issionary abroad for 
every six Ministers at home, and the small Presl)yterian 
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(Church of Nova vScotia had actually three Missionaries now 
on our Islands, it would be a blessed privilege- for tlie Australian 
Chfirclies and Sal)bath Schools to keep the .Dayspring afloat, 
without whose services the Missionaries could not live nor the 
Islanders be evangeli/ed. 

Bcinpf Saturday, the morning Services for Sabbath were all 
arranged for, or advertised ; but Dr. McClibbon offered me a 
meeting for tlie evening, and Dr. Steel an afternoon Service 
at three o’clock, combined with his vSabl)ath School. Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, of Piermont, offered me a Morning Service ; 
but, as his was only a Mission Church, he could not give me 
a collection. M'hese openings I accepted, as from the J.ord, 
however much they fell short of what I desired. 

At the Morning Service I informed the Congregation how 
we Were situated, and expressed tlie liope that under Cod and 
their devoted pastor they would greatly prosper, and would 
yet 1)C able to help in supporting our Mission to their South 
Sea neighbours. Returning to the vestry, a lady and gentle- 
man waited to be introduced to me. I'hey were from 
f.,au n c e s t on , Pas ma n i a. 

“ 1 am,” said he, ‘‘ Captain and owner of that vessel lying 
at anchor opposite the Dayspring, My wife and I, being too 
late to get on shore to attend any (.!hurch in the city, heard 
this little Clia|)el bell ringing, and followed, when we saw you 
going up the hill. Me have so enjoyed the Service. We do 
heartily sympatliizc with you. 'I'his checiue for will l)e 

a l)eginning to help you out of your difficulties.” 

Tlie reader knows how warmly I would thank them ; and 
how in my own heart I knew Who it was that made them 
arrive too late for their plans, but not for //A, and led tliem 
up that hill, and opened their hearts. fchovah-Jireh ! 

At three o’clock, Dr. Steel’s Church was filled with children 
and others. I teM them in my appeal what had hat)pened in 
the Mission Chapel, and how God had led Captain Frith and 
his wife, entire strangers, to sound the first note of our 
deliverance. One man stood up and said, “ I will give ^10.” 
Another, “I \(uMl give ^5.” A third, “I shall send you J:^,2o 
to-morrow morning.” Several others followed their example, 
and the general collection was greatly encouraging. 

19 
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Im the evening, I had a very Jarge as well as sy]n[)athetrc 
Congregation. I fully explained the difficulty about the 
Dayspringy and told them what God had already done fof us, 
announcing an address to which contril)utions might he sent. 
Almost every Afail lirought me the free-will offerings of God’s 
people ; and on Wednesday, when the adjourned meeting was 
held, the sum had reached in all Believing that the 

Lord thus intervened at a vital crisis in our Mission, 1 dwell 
on it to the praise of His blessed Name. 'Lnist in Him, oltey 
Jlim, and He will !iot suffer you to be j)Ut to shame. 

At a public meeting, held immediately thereafter, an attempt 
was made to organi/.e \\\c first Australian Auxiliary to the New 
Hel)rides Mission ; but it needed an enthusiastic secretary, 
and for lack thereof came to nothing at that time. At another 
meeting, the first elements of a brooding strife apj)eared. The 
tlien Agent of the noble and generous London Missionary 
Society intimated that he had just issued Collecting Cards for 
the John Williams^ and that it would be iinl>rotlierly to urge 
collections for the Dayspring at the same time throughout 
New South Wales. He suggested that I should first visit 
daismania and South Australia, and tliat, on our return, they 
would hclj) us as we would now help them. I’he most cordial 
feelings liad always prevailed betwixt tlie Societies, and we 
accepted the proposal, though our circumstances were peculiarly 
trying, and 1 personally believed that no harm, but good, 
would have come from both of us doing everything possible to 
fan the Missionary spirit. ^ 

Clearing out from her sister ships, then in harbour, the John 
Williarns and the John IVt’s/ey, our little Dayspring sailed for 
Tasmania. At Hobart we were visited by thousands of children 
and parents, and afterwards at Launceston, who were proud to 
see their own Ship, in which they were “ shareholders ” for 
Jesus. Daily, all over the Colony, 1 preadlied in Churches, 
and addressed public meetings, and got collections, and gave 
out Collecting Cards to l)e returned within two weeks. But 
here also the little rift began to .show itself. At a puldic 
meeting in Hobart, the Congregational Minister said, We 
support the John IVi/iian/s for the T.ondon jMissionary Society, 
l.et the Bresbyterians do as much for the Dayspring D' 
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I replied, that I was there by special invitation from those 
who^ had called the meeting, and that, rather than liave any 
unseemly wrangling, my friend, Dr. Nicol.son, and I would 
quietly retire. But the Chairman intervened, and insisted 
that the meeting sliould go forward in a Christian spirit, and 
without any word of recrimination. To tind ourselves, even 
by a misunderstanding, regarded as inimical to the I.ondon 
Missionary Society, one of the most Catholic-spirited and 
Christlike Societies in the world, was peculiarly painful. Still 
the little rift seemed to widen at every turn, and we found 
ourselves thrown more and more exclusively on Presl)yterians 
alone. But thus also the hearts of two great Communions 
were concentrated on Heathendom, where one only or chiefly 
had been bearing the burden heretofore. And tlic Ix)rd hath 
need of all. 

We received many tokens of interest and sympathy. I'lie 
steam tug was granted to us free, and the harbour dues 
were remitted. Many presents were also sent on board the 
Day spring. Still, after meeting all necessary outlays, the trip 
to Tasmania gave us only ^227 Ss. nd. clear for the Mission 
fund. 

Sailing now for South Australia, we arrived at Adelaide. 
Many friends there showed the deepest interest in our plans. 
Thousands of children and parents came to visit their own 
Mission Ship by several special trips. Daily and nightly I 
addressed meetings, and God's people were moved greatly in 
the# cause. After meeting all expenses while in port, there 
remained a sum of ^634 9^'. 2d. for tj|^ up-keep of the vessel. 
The Honourable George Fife Angus gave me ^’2.41- -a dear 
friend belonging to the Baptist Churdi. But there was still 
a deficit of ^400 before the Dayspring could sail free of dela, 
and my heart was soj*e as' I cried for it to the Lord. 

Leaving the shi|) to sail direct for Sydney, 1 took steamer 
to Melbourne ; but, on arriving there, sickness and anxiety 
laid me aside for three days. Under great weakness, I crept 
along to my d^ar friends at the Scotch College, Dr. and 
Mrs. Morrison, and Miss Fraser, and threw myself on their 
advice. 

“ Come along,” said tlie Doctor cheerily, and Fll introduce 
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you to Mr. nutcliart and one or two friends in East Melbourne, 
and we’ll see what can be done ! ” ^ 

I gave, all information, being led on in conversation by the 
Doctor, and tried to interest them in our work, InU no sub- 
scriptions were asked or received. Ere I sailed for Sydney, 
however, the whole deficiency was sent to me. I received in 
all, on this tour, the sum of ^1,726 9^. lod. Our Dayspring 
once more sailed free, and our hearts overflowed with gratitude 
to the Lord and to His stewards ! 

On my return to Sydney, and licfore sailing to the Islands, 
I called, ])y advertisement, a public meeting of Ministers and 
other friends to report success, and to take counsel for the 
future. 

My report was received with hearty thanksgiving to Alinighty 
Clod. And a resolution was unanimously adopted, in view of 
all that had transpired, urging that a scheme must be organized, 
whereby the Presl)yterian Churches and Sabbath Schools of 
Australia should be l)andcd together for the support of the 
Dayspring, and so twevent the necessity of such spasmodic 
efforts for all future time. 

From that day, practically, the Dayspring was supported by 
the Presbyterians alone. At the first, all helped in the original 
purchase of the Mission Sliip, and she was to do all needful 
work on the J.oyalty Islands for the T.ondon Society’s Mis- 
sionaries, as well as on the New Hebrides for us. This was 
the agreement ; and, despite little misunderstandings with the 
Agents, the Day spring was for some years placed heartily at 
their service. ^V'hen t^e John Williams was wrecked, our 
ship, at great loss and expense, accompanied her to Sydney, 
and spent four months of the following year for them entirely 
amongst the Ea.«jtern Islands. I’he l)rethren on the Loyalty 
Islands sent up their Mr. Macfarland to the Colonies to secure 
that the promised support should be given by their friends to 
the Dayspring ; but, this failing, they in 1870 declined finally 
to have her doing their work, when no longer paid for by their 
Churches. This little rift, however, amongst ^the contributing 
Churches never affected us in the Mission field ; they and we 
have ever wrought together there in most perfect cordiality of 
brotherhood. 
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Perhaps the true way to look upon the whole series of events 
is this : the Australian l^resbyterian Churehes had been led to 
heaf from God a special call, and must necessarily organ i/.e 
themselves to answer it. In this blessed work of converting 
the Heathen, we can all loyally rejoice, whether the instru- 
ments in the LoitFs hand l)e Episcopal, Ihcsbyterian, or 
Congregational ! I glory in the success of every Protestant 
Mission, and daily pray for them all. It was God’s own wise 
Providence, and not iny zeal, wise or intrusive, that matured 
these arrangements, and gave the Australian Presbyterian 
Churches a Mission Ship of their own, and a Mission field at 
their doors. The Ministers and the Sabbath Schools felt con- 
strained as l.)y one impulse to undertake this gracious work, 
'['he Presl)yterian Churches in all these Colonies received this 
dut/ as from God ; and the organizing of Missionary Societies 
in Congregations and Sabl)ath Schools, for the effective accom- 
plishment of the same, has l)een a principal means in the 
hands of the Lord of {promoting and uplifting the cause of 
Christ throughout Australasia. It is worth while to re -travel 
that old road once again, were it for no other purpose than 
to show how, despite apparent checks and reverses, the mighty 
tide of Divine Love moves resistlessly onward, covers up 
temporary obstructions, and claims everything for Jesus. 
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First of Missioniiry Duties. — Mare and Noninca. — The French in the 
Patific. - Tlie Curnfoa Afl'air. The ^‘Gospel and Gunpowder ” Cry. 

- Tlie Missionaries on their Defence. Phe Mission Synod’s RcI>ort. 

- - rhe Shelling of the Tannesc Villagt:)s. — Public Meeting and Pres- 
bytery. — Fighting at Bay. — Federal Union in Missions.-* A Fiery 
Furnace at (Geelong. — Results of Australian Tour. — New Hcbridc.s 
Mission Adopted by Colonics, 

W E went down to the Islands witlt the Day spring in 
1865. 'II1C full story of the years that had passed 
was laid before my Missionary l)rethren at their Annual Synod. 
They resolved tliat permanent arrangements must now be 
made for the \^csseJ^s sup|)ort, and that I must return to the 
Colonies and see these matured. T'his, meantime, appeared 
to all of them tlic most clamant of all Missionary duties, — their 
very lives, and the existence of the Mission itself, depending 
thereon. 'Flic I.ord seemed to leave me no alternative ; and, 
with great reluctance, my back was again turned away from 
the Islands. The Day spring, doing duty among the I.oyalty 
Islands, left me, along with my dear wife, on Mare, there to 
await an opportunity of getting to New Caledonia, and thence 
to wSydney. • • 

Detained there for some time, we saw the noble work done 
by Messrs. Jones and Creagh, of the London Missionary 
Society, all being cruelly undone by the tyranny and Popery 
of the French. One day, in an inland walk, Mfs. Baton and I 
came on a large Conventicle in the bush. They were teaching 
each other, and reading the Scriptures which the Missionaries 
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had translated into tlieir own language, and which tlic h'rench 
had for])idden them to use. They cried to God for deliverance 
frofti their oppressors ! Missionaries were [)rohil)ited from 
teaching the Gospel to the Natives without the permission of 
France; their books were suppressed, and they themselves 
placed under military guard on the island of laTu. h^ven 
when, by Britain’s protest, the Missionaries were allowed to 
resume their work, the French language was alone to be used 
by them ; and some, like Rev. J. Jones (as fiir down as r888), 
were marched on board a Man-of-war, at half an hour’s notice, 
and, without crime laid to their charge, forbidden ever to 
return to the Islands. AVhile, on the other hand, the French 
Popish Missionaries were everywhere fostered and protected, 
presenting to the Natives as many objects of idolatry as their 
ovvfi, and following, as is the custom of the Romish Church in 
those Seas, in the wake of every Protestant xVIission, to pollute 
and to destroy. 

Being detained also for two weeks on Noumea, we saw the 
state of affiurs under military rule. iCnglisli i’rotestant re- 
sidents, few in number, appealed to me to conduct worship, 
l)ut liberty could not be obtaijied from tlie authorities, who 
hated everything English. Again a number of Protestant 
parents, some French, others luiglish and German, a])j)licd to 
me to baptize their children at their own houses. To have 
asked permission would have been to court refusal, and to 
falsify my position. I laid the matter Ijefore the Lord, and 
baptized them all. Within two days the I’rivate Secretary of 
the Governor arrived with an interpreter, and began to in(|iiire 
of me, “ Is it true that you have been baptizing here ? 

1 replied quite frankly, It is.” 

“ We are sent to demand on whose authority.” 

“ On the authority of my Great Master.” 

“ When did ycAi get that authority ? ” 

“ When 1 was licensed and ordained to i)reach tlie Gospel, 
I got that authority from my Great Master.” 

Here a spirited conversation followed betwixt the two in 
French, and^they politely bowed, and left me. 

Very shortly they returned, saying, “ The Governor sends 
his compliments, and he wishes the honour of a visit from 
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you at (jovcrnment House at three o’clock, if convenient for 
you.” 

1 returned my greeting, and said that I would have pleas\ire 
in waiting uj)on liis Excellency at the a[)pointed hour. I 
thought to myself tliat I was in for it now, and 1 cariiestly 
cried for Divine guidance. 

He saluted me graciously as “ de great IMissionary of de 
New }iel)rides.” He conversed in a very friendly manner 
al)OUt the work there, and seemed anxious to find any indica- 
tion as to the English designs. I had to deal very cautiously. 
He s|)oke ch icily through the interpreter ; hut, sometimes 
dismissing him, he talked to me as good, if not better English 
himself. He was eager to get my opinions as to how Britain 
got and retained her power over the Natives. After a very 
prolonged interview, we parted without a single reference* to 
the baptisms or to religious services ! 

I'hat evening the Secretary and interpreter waited upon 
us at our In/), saying, ‘‘The (lovernor will have pleasure in 
],)Iacing his yacht and crew at your disposal to-morrow. Mrs. 
baton and you can sail all around, and visit the Convict 
Island, and the (lovernment (wardens, where lunch will be 
j/repared for you,” 

It was a great treat to us indeed. The crew were in prison 
garments, InU all so kind to us. By Convict labour all the 
t)uldic works seemed to be carried on, and the Gardens were most 
beautiful. 'The carved work in bone, ivory, cocoa-nuts, shells, 
etc., was indeed very wonderful. \Ve bought a few specimens^ 
but tl/e prices were beyond our purse. It was a strange 
spectacle — these tilings of beauty and joy, and beside tliciii 
the chained gangs of fierce and savage Convicts, kept down 
only by bullet and sword ! 

Thanking the Governor for his exceeding kindness, I re- 
ferred to their Man-of-war about to go to Sylificy, and offered 
to pay full passage money if they would take me, instead of 
leaiing me to wait for a “trader.” He at once granted my 
request, and arranged that we should lie charged only at the 
daily cost for the sailors. At his suggestion, however, 1 took a 
number of things on board with me, and presented them to lie 
used at the Cabin table, Wc were most generously treated — 
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tfie Captain giving up his own room to my wife and myself, as 
they had no special accommodation for passengers. 

Jfoiimea a[)i)eared to me at that time to he Avliolly given 
over to drunkenness and vice, su[)ported as a great Convict 
Settlement by tlie Covernment of France, and showing every 
extreme of reckless, worldly pleasure, and of cruel, slavish toil. 
AVMien 1 saw it again, three-and-twenty years thereafter, it 
showed no signs of progress for the better. In his book on 
the French Colonies, J. Honwick, F.R.C.S., says that even yet 
Noumea and its dependencies contain only 1,068 Colonists 
from France. If there be a Cod of justice and of love, 11 is 
blight cannot but rest on a nation whose pathway is stained 
with corruption and steeped in blood, as is undeniably the case 
with France in the Pacific Isles. 

Arriving at vSydney, I was at once plunged into a whirlpool 
of horrors, H.M.vS. Ciira^oa had just returned from her 
official trij) to the Islands, in which the Commodore, Sir 
William AV^iseman, had thought it his duly to inflict punishment 
on the Natives for murder and robbery of Traders and others. 
On these Islands, as in all similar cases, the Missionaries had 
acted as interpreters, and of course always used their influence 
on the side of mercy, and in the interests of peace. But 
Sydney, and indeed Australia and the Christian World, were 
thrown into a ferment just a few days before our arrival, liy 
certain articles in a leading publication tliere, and by the 
pictorial illustrations of the same. They were professedly from 
ap officer on hoard Her Majesty’s ship, and the sensation was 
increased by their ap[)arent truthfulness and reality, d'anna 
Avas the scene of the first event, and a series was to follow in 
succeeding numbers, 'riie Curacoa was [)ictiired lying at 
anchor off the shore, leaving the Daysprini^ astern. Tlie 
Tannese Avarriors were being bloAvn to pieces by shot and shell, 
and lay in heap.s r)if the bloody coast. And the Missionaries were 
represented as safe in the lee of the Man-of-war, directing the 
onslaught, and gloating over the carnage. 

Without a cjuestion being asked or a doubt suggested, with- 
out a voice being raised in fierce denial that such men as 
these Missionaries were knoAvn to be could 1 )e guilty of such 
conduct, — men who had jeoparded their lives for years on end 
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rather than hurt one hair on a Native’s head, — a cry of execra- 
tion, loud and deep and even savage, arose from the Press, 
and was apparently joined in by the Church itself. The 
common witticism about the “ Gospel and Gunpowder 
headed hundreds of bitter and scoffing articles in the journals ; 
and, as we afterwards learned, the shocking news had been 
telegraphed to Britain and America, losing nothing in force 
hy the way, and, while filling friends of Missions with dismay, 
was dished up day after day with every imaginable enhance- 
ment of horror for the readers of the secular and infidel Press. 
As I stepped ashore at Sydney, I found myself probably the 
best-abused man in all Australia, and the very name of the 
New llel)rides Mission stinking in the nostrils of the People. 

The gage of battle had been thrown and fell at my feet. 
Without one moment’s delay, I lifted it in the name of my 
Lord and of my maligned brethren. 'Phat evening my reply 
was in the hands of the editor, denying that such Ixattles ever 
took [)lace, detailing the actual facts of which I had been 
myself an eye-witness, and intimating legal prosecution unless 
the most ample and une(iuivocal withdrawal and apology were 
at once published. The News[)aper printed my rejoinder, and 
made satisfactory amends for having been im[)osed upon and 
deceived. I waited upon the Commodore, and a[)pealed for 
his help in redressing this terrible injury to our Mission, lie 
informed me that he had already called his officers to account, 
but that all denied any connection with the articles or the 
pictures. He had little doul)t, all the same, that some one on 
board was the prompter, who gloried in the evil that was being 
done to the cause, of Christ. He offered every possible assist- 
ance, by testimony or otherwise, to place all the facts before 
the Christian i)ul.)lic and to vindicate our Missionaries. 

The outstanding fficts are best presented in the following 
extract from the official report of the Mission Synod : 

“When the New Hel)rides Missionaries were asseml>led at 
their annual meeting on Aneityum, H.M.S. Cyurafoa, Sir Wm. 
Wiseman, Bart., C.B., arrived in the harbour to investigate 
many grievances of white men and trading vessels among the 
Islands. A petition having been previously })resented to the 
Governor in vSydney, as drawn out by the Revs. Messrs. Geddie 
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£(fnd Copeland, after the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Cordon on 
Erromanga, requesting an investigation into the sad event, and 
the removal of a Sandal-wood Trader, a llritish subject, who 
had incited the Natives to it, — the Missionaries gave the Com- 
modore a memorandum on the loss of life and property tliat 
had l>een sustained l)y the Mission on Tanna, Erromanga, and 
Efate. Pte requested the Missionaries to supply him with 
interpreters, and requested the Day^prini^ to accompany liim 
with them. The request was at once acceded to. Mr. Paton 
was appointed to act as interpreter for Tanna, Mr. Gordon for 
Erromanga, and Mr. Morrison for Efate. 

“ At each of these Islands, the Commodore summoned tlie 
principal Chiefs near the harbours to appear before him, and* 
explained to them that his visit w'as to inquire into the cotu- 
plaints British suljjects had made against them, and to see if 
they had any against British subjects ; and when he had found 
out the truth he would punish those who had done the wrong 
and protect those who had suffered wrong. The Queen did 
not send him to compel them to become Christians, or to 
punish them for not becoming Christians. She left tliem to 
do as they liked in this matter ; but she was very angry at 
them because they had encouraged her sulqects to live amongst 
them, sold them land, and promised to protect them, and after- 
wwds murdered some of them and attempted to nuirder others, 
and stolen and destroyed their property ; that the inhabitants 
of these islands were talked of over the whole world for their 
treachery, cruelty, and murders ; and that the Queen v^roukl no 
longer allow tliem to murder or injure her subjects, wlio were 
living peaceably among them either as M issionaries or Traders. 
She would send a Ship of War every year to in(|uire into their 
conduct, and if any white man injured any Native they were to 
tell the Captain of the Man-of-war, at\d the white man would 
be punished as*frAt as the black man.^' 

After 8j)ending much time, and using peaceably every means 
in his power in trying to get the guilty parties on Taiina, and 
not succeeding, he shelled two villages, — having the day before 
informed the'TS^atives that he would do so, and advising to have 
all women, children, and sick removed, which in fact they did. 
He also sent a party on shore to destroy canoes, houses, etc. 
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The Tamie.se were astonished, beyond all precedent, liy the 
terrific disjilay of destructive power that wa.s exhibited in the 
harbour. It was found inipossilile to reach the actual mVir- 
derers ; in these circumstances the Commodore’s object was 
to .save life and limit himself to the destruction of property, 
and so impress the Natives witli some idea of those tremendous 
powers of destruction, which lie sliimljerin^ in a Man-of-war, 
and which can be awaikened and brought into action at any 
moment. 

On P>romanga no lives were lost. On Tanna one man was 
wounded ; but, it was reported, three persons were afterwards 
killed by tlie bursting of a shell, when the Natives were stripping 
^off its lead to make balls. It is matter of dee[) regret that one 
man of the jiarty sent on shore was .shot by a Native, concealed 
in a tree. Against orders he had wandered from his pafty, 
and was in a plantation standing eating a stick of sugar-cane 
when he was sliot. 

As I had orders to act as inter[)reter for the Commodore on 
'Tanna, I will relate what happened there. ITom day to day, 
for three continuous days, he besought the Natives to comply 
with his wishes, fie warned them th.at if they did not, he 
would shell the two villages of the Chief who murdered the 
last white man at I’ort Resolution, and destroy his canoes. 
Me also explained to them, that all who retired to a large bay 
in the land of Nowar, the Christian Chief (if (diristian he can 
l)e called), would l)e safe, as he had protected white men from 
l)eing murdered ; and now he would protect his property and 
all under his care on this land. The whole of these inhabitants, 
young and old, went to Now'ar’s land and were safe, while they 
witnessed what a Man-of-war could do in punishing murderers. 
Rut, before the hour approached, multitudes of Tannese 
warriors had asseml)led on the beach, painted and armed and 
determined to tight the Man-of-war ! AVheil the Commodore 
gave orders to ])repare for action, I approached him and said 
with tears, O Commodore, surely you are not going to 
shell these poor and foolish Tannese ! ” 

Sharply, l)ut not unkindly, he replied, “ You are here as 
interpreter, not as my adviser. I alone am responsible. You 
see their defiant attitude. If I leave without punishing them 
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now, no vessel or white man will be safe at this harl)our. Von 
can go on board your own ship, till I I'cquire 5'our services 
again. 

Indeed he had many counts against them, and his instruo 
lions were explicit. Shortly before that, Nouka, the (Jhief of 
one of the villages, had murdered a trader with a bar of iron, 
and another was murdered at his instigation. Miaki, the Chief 
of another, had for many years been ringleader of all mischief 
and murder on that side of the island, d'he Chief of a village 
on the other side of the bay was at that moment assembled 
with his men on the high ground within our view, and dancing 
to a war song in defiance ! 

The Commodore caused a shell to strike the hill and explode 
with terrific fury just underneath the dancers. The earth and 
the ])ush were torn and throwai into the air above and around 
them ; and next moment the w^hole host wxu'e seen disappearing 
over the brow' of the hill. Two shots were sent over the heads 
of the warriors on the shore, with terrific noise and uproar ; in 
an instant, every man w'as making haste for Nowar’s land, the 
place of refuge. 'I'he Commodore then shelled the villages, 
and rlestroyed their i)roperty. Ileyond what I have here 
recorded, absolutely nothing was done. 

We return tlien for a moment to Sydney. The pul>lic exc'.itc- 
ment made it impossible for me to open my li[)s in the promo* 
tion of our Mission. The Revs. Drs. Dunmore l.ang and Steel, 
along w’ith IVrofessor Smith of the University, Availed on tlie 
.(Jominodore, and got an independent version of the facts. 
They then called a meeting on the affair l)y public advertise- 
ment. Without being made acquainted with the results of 
their investigations, I was called upon to give my own account 
of the Ctfrafoa's visit and of the connection of the Missionaries 
therewith. They then sul)mitted the Commodore’s statement, 
given by him fn’ writing. He exonerated the Missionaries from 
every shadow of blame and from all responsibility. In the 
interests of mercy as well as justice, and to save life, they had 
acted as his interpreters ; and there all that they had to do with 
the Curacoa l)egan and ended. All this was publislied in the 
Newspapers next day, along with the speeches of the three 
deputies. The excitement began to subside. But the poison 
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had been lodged in many hearts, and the<^^ctment of it was 
a slow and difficult process. 

"J'he Prcsl)ytery of Sydney held a special meeting, and I was 
summoned to appear before it. l.)r. Cleddie of Ancityum was 
also present, lacing then in the ( "olonies. Whether the tide of 
alnise had turned my dear fellow-Missionary^s head, I cannot 
tell ; l)ut, on being asked to make a statement, he condemned 
the Missionaries for acting as interpreters, and wound up with 
a dramatic exclamation that “ rather than have had anything 
to do with tlie Curafoa's visit, he would have had his hand 
Inirned off in the fire.” 

The Court applauded, d'lie Moderator then said : Mr. 
I’aton has heard the nol)le s])cech of 1 )r. Oeddie. I .et him 
now solemnly promise that, under no circumstances, will jie 
have anything to do with a Man-of-svar. 'Then wo may see 
our way again to stand by him, and help him in his Mission.” 
And in this spirit, he appealed to me. 

On rising, I explained that I appeared before them only out 
of brotherly courtesy, as their Presl.>ytery had no jurisdiction 
over me, and 1 spoke to the following effect : 

“1 am indeed a Missionary to the Heathen, but also a 
British subject. I have never requested redress from Man-of- 
war, or any civil t) 0 wer ; but, like Paul, I reserve my full rights, 
if need l)e, to a[)peal unto Caisar. If any member of this 
Presl)ytery has his house robbed, as a good citizen he seeks 
redress and protection. But on Tanna I lost my earthly all 
and sought no redress from man. The'Fannese Chiefs, indeed, * 
wiio were friendly, sent a petition by me to the (lovernor of 
Sydney ; which, however, was never presented to him at all, 
fearing that thereby indirectly I might bring punishment upon 
my poor deluded Tannese. Others were more convinced as 
to the path of duty, or less considerate of the Natives. Their 
Petition I now take from my pocket and sul)mit U to you. It 
was presented to the Governor, Sir John Young, after the death 
of the Gordons, and prayed for a judicial investigation as to 
their murders. As soon as it was known of, a counter Petition 
in the interests of the 'Traders was immediately got up and 
signed by many of the great merchants of Sydney, protesting 
against any such visit to the Islands by a Man-of-war. This 
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I'fetition, then, original and only one ever presented in 
favour of a visit fitim Her Majesty’s Commodore, was drawn 
u[) ‘^ind is signed — by whom ? ” 

On Dr. Ceddie acknowledging that he liad written and 
signed that Petition, but that it prayed only for ^\\ in7H:s/i\ouIi(m, 
I proceeded : 

vSurely a judicial investigation like this implied all the 
after consequences, if once undertaken ! At any rate, this is 
the only Petition scjit from the Missionaries, and it was sent 
unknown to me. Finally, 1 must respectfully inform the Pres- 
bytery that I will never make such a promise as the Moderator 
lias indicated. I shall remain free to act in the interests of 
humanity and justice, as God and conscience guide me. 1 
lielieve I saved both life and jiroperty by interpreting for tlie 
Coitimodore, and making things mutually intelligilile to him 
and to the Natives. I have done as clear a Christian duty as 
I ever did in my life. I am not ashamed. I offer no apology. 
I do not believe that in the h.)ng run, when all facts are known, 
my conduct in this affair can possibly injure either myself, or, 
what is more, the Name of my Lord.” 

Ikirhaps my words were not too conciliatory. Put excite- 
ment so blinded many friends, that I had to fight as if at bay, 
or get no hearing and no justice, d'he Presbytery hesitated, 
and closed without coming to any resolution. Put all the 
members of it showed me thereafter the same respect as ever 
before. It was gratifying to learn in due course that all the 
Churches supporting our Mission, after liaving independently 
investigated the facts, justified the course adopted by us — 
Nova Scotia alone excepted. Vet two of her own Missionaries 
had also to interpret for that Man-of-war, exactly as I had 
done, nor did I ever hear that any rebuke was administered to 
them. Feeling absolutely conscious that 1 had only done my 
Christian duty, Lleft all results in the hands of my l.ord Jesus, 
and pressed forward in His blessed work. 

More than one dear personal friend had to be sacrific:ed 
over this painful affair. A J'resbyterian Minister, and a godly 
elder and his wife, all most excellent and well-beloved, at 
whose houses I had been received as a brother, intimated to 
me that owing to this case of the Curacoa their friendshij) 
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and mine must entirely cease in this world. And it did cea^TJ 
hut my esteem never ehaneed. 1 bad learned not to think 
unkindly of friends, even when they manifestly misunderstood 
my actions. Nor would these things merit being recorded 
here, were it not that they may be at once a l)eacon and a 
guide. God’s people are still belied. And the multitude are 
still as ready as ever to cry, “ Crucify ! Crucify ! ” 

7 'he scheme for meeting the yearly cost of the 
that had already been tentatively set a-going, had now to l)e 
matured and permanently organized. In this my dear friend 
Dr. J, Dunmore imig, well acquainted with the resources of 
all the Churches, was our judicious counsellor. We proposed 
that Victoria should raise ^500 ; New South Whales and New 
Zealand, ^200 each ; 'Tasmania, Queensland, and South 
Australia, ^>ioo each; and ^^2^0 each from Nova Scotia^ and 
Scotland. Tasmania, South Australia, and Queensland fell a 
little short of their proportion ; Sydney, Scotland, and Nova 
Scotia met their claims ; and Victoria and New Zealand ex- 
ceeded them, and made up for deficiency in others. 'This 
has ever since been done in great measure, though not exclu- 
sively, by the Sabbatli Scholars of the Churches, through their 
Jlayspring “ Mission-boxes.’^ In organizing and maturing this 
scheme, I visited and addressed almost eyery Presbyterian 
Congregation and Sabbath School in New Soutli Wales and 
Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania ; and Ministers and 
Superintendents, with scarcely an exception, came to [)e bound 
together in a true federal union in support of our Mission and 
our Ship. 

For the first three years, when everything was new, the 
Dayspring cost us about ^1,400 per annum ; Init since then 
she has cost on an average little short of 2,000 over all. 
There has too often l)een a floating deficiency of ^300 or 
more, which has given us great anxiety ;d)Pt the l .ord has 
sent what was required, and enabled us to keep her sailing 
with the Gospel and His servants amongst these Islands, free 
of any actual i)iirden, — His own pure messenger of Good 
Tidings, unstained with the polluting and bloody associations 
of the foul-winged trading Ships ! 

Another fiery furnace awaited me on this tour, when I 
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ftiached Geelong. One of the prominent Ministers refused 
to shake liands. An agent of the l.ondon Missionary Society 
had informed them that “ the ^3,000 paid for the Daysprhtg 
had been thrown away, that the Vessel was useless, fitted only 
for carrying stores, and having no accommodation for pas- 
sengers ; and that on her second trip to the Islands our 
Missionaries had to wait and go down by the John IVi/l/ams” 
It was an abiding sorrow to me, that local misrepresentations 
gave the vSocieties an appearance of conllict, whereof the 
parent organizations knew nothing whatever. Ihit, for all the 
interests at stake, facts had to be made known. Several 
Congregations had resolved to withdraw from the su[)port of 
our Mission \ and several Ministers at Ballarat, and elscwliere, 
were by similar accounts prejudiced against us. 

Ijclemanded an opportunity of stating the facts, and vindi- 
catingpnyself and others, in a public meeting duly called for 
the purpose. They at once agreed. I wrote once and a 
second time to the Agent, Init got no answer, only an evasive 
note. 1 went by rail and saw him. He would give no expla- 
nation, or authority for his statements, ])ut practically i)iit 
me out, on a pretence of there being sickness at the house. 
Nevertheless, in a spirit of determined brotherhood, I resolved 
only to explain facts about the J)ayspring^ and not to drag in 
the name of that great sister Society wliich he so poorly served. 

There was a crowded meeting, 'bhe Minister who refused 
to shake hands was voted to the chair. I was called upon to 
explain my i)Osition. By this time I had communicated with 
thi .Dayspriny; ofhcials, and, producing the log-book, I read 
from it, regarding the voyage referred to, the following : 

“When the Dayspriny sailed from Sydney for the Islands, 
she had as passengers on board. Rev. Mr. Baton, Mrs. Baton, 
and child, Rev. Mr. McNair and Mrs. McNair, Rev. Mr. 
Niven and Mrs. .Niven, Mrs. Ella and child, of the I.ondon 
Missionary Society, Captain Fraser, Mrs. Fraser, child, and 
servant, besides all the year’s Mission supplies for both the 
New Hebrides and the Loyalty Islands. And on reaching 
these Islands, as the h'rench Government had ordered the 
removal of all the Eastern Teachers of the London Missionary 
Society from that group, the DaysprUty had to undertake an 
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unexpected voyage of three months from the Loyalties tp 
Samoa, Rarotonga, etc., with Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Sleigh of the 
London Missionary Society, and sixty-one of their Native 
Teachers, who, along with their families, were all in health 
landed safely on their res[)ective islands, as passengers by the 
Day spring. ” 

I also read a corroborative narrative from Captain Fraser, 
written from memory, as he was at that time far inland in the 
country, and had not access to the records of his vessel. And 
my statement closed to this effect : 

“ It must now be manifest to all, that the damaging reports 
circulated in Ccelong are more th;in replied to. Hy the 
(.aptain, and from the log, they are proved to l)e false, both as 
to ca|)acity for goods and passengers. At [)resent the L'>ay- 
spring everything that could be desired for the furtheri\nce 
of our Mission. If yoii are satisfied, I wish to leave this painful 
subject, and proceed with my la oper work. J>ut I am i)repared 
to answer any question from the Chairman or the meeting, 
and to give tlie fullest information.'’ 

'Fhe round of applause that followed was my comj’>lete 
vindication. The Chairman gave me his hand, and pledged 
his utmost support. He proposed the following resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation : 

“ That this meeting, having lieard Mr. Paton with .satis- 
faction, pledges the Churches, Sabbath Schools, and friends in 
Geelong, lienceforth to support the Day spring and the New 
Hel)rides Mission to the utmost of their power, and to receive 
and encourage him as much as ever in his work on behalf* of 
the Mission.” 

The special object of my visit was then explained, and 
several Ministers and others .spoke heartily in furtherance of 
the propo.sals for the permanent .support of the Dayspring 
through the Sabbath Schools. 

All battles through mere misunderstandings are painful, but 
especially those amongst Christian brethren. Still they had to 
V)C fought, never laying aside the weapons of the Cross ; and 
Ciod has overruled them for the promotion of His Kingdom 
in a way which makes all Catholic-spirited followers of the 
Lord Jesus equally rejoice. 
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*On this tour, in Victoria alone, I spent 250 days, and 
addressed 265 meetings, representing 180 Congregations and 
their Sabbath Schools. The proportion was on the same 
scale in the other Colonies visited. And all these arrange- 
ments I had to ^nake for myself, i)y painful and laborious 
corresi)ondence night and day. But the I.ord’s blessing 
was abundantly vouchsafed. Victoria gave ;;^i,954 » 3^/. ; 

Tasmania, ^76 i2.r. 7^. ; South Australia, £222 ; New 

South Wales, ^"249; being a total of ^2,503 7^. 10//., besides 
^220 in yearly donations of ^5, promised for the maintenance 
of the Native Teachers. 

In 1862 I appealed to the Victorian General Assembly to 
take up the New Hebrides Mission as their own. The ap[)eal 
was followed by Rev. J. Clark, Convener of Heathen Missions 
Coil^mittee in 1863, getting the Assembly to accejit the pro- 
posal. And in 1865 the Rev. Dr. A. J. Campbell carried our 
scheme, and tire Assembly pledged itself to give ^500 per 
annum for the support of the ./)ayspring\ 1‘rom tlie offerings of 
the Sabbath Scliools. New" Zealand and other Colonies soon 
follow"ed Victoria’s e\am|>le, until all were j)ledged to uiihold 
the New Hebrides Mission. For my dear friend and old 
College companion, Rev. Joseph Copeland, had visited at the 
same time Queensland and New Zealand, and had received 
from them resjiectively ^101 2s. ^d. and ^^58o ; so tlial all 
the Churches adopted our scheme for the [lermanent sujiport 
of the Day spring., and the Mission fund had now a fair lialance 
on the right side. 

At the General Assemldy of tire Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria in r866, 1 was adopted — being officially transferred 
from the CJhurch in Scotland — as the first Missionary from 
the Presljyterian Churches of Australia to the New Hebrides. 
Dr. Geddie would also have Ijcen adopted at the same time, 
))ut Nova Scotia'cdlild not agree to part wdth its first and most 
highly honoured Missionary. The Victorian Church therefore 
engaged the Rev. James Cosh, M.A., on his way out from 
Scotland, as its^ other agent, in the hope that w'e two might lie 
able to re-open and carry on the Tanna Mission. In tiieir 
Christian Devietv of 1867, they said : 

‘‘The idea which we in Victoria had, when the Missionarie:^ 
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left us in July last, was, that Messrs. JAaton and Cosh would Ije 
associated on Tanna, and labour for its evangelization, under 
the specia,! auspices as well as at the cost of the l^rcsbytefian 
Cliurcli of Victoria, ; but Mr. Cosh, Iiaving chosen the station 
at Taiigo on JCfate, where tlie Natives were more pret)ared for 
the (ios[)eJ, and where life and property were safe, went to 
spend a year's ivovitiateslrip with Mr. and Mrs. Morrison on 
Kfate. Mr. Paton would have hiin gone back to danna, but 
the Missionaries generally feared that no one European life 
would have been safe at the time on Eanna. They therefore, 
and no doubt wisely, sent Mr. Paton to the small and less 
savage, but not less Heathen, Island of Aniwa.’’ 

It was indeed one of the bitterest trials of my life, not to l)e 
aide to return and settle down at once on dear old Tanna ; 
but 1 could not go alone, against the decided o[)position ()f all 
the other Missionaries — J )r. Inglis, however, at last sympathiz- 
ing most strongly with my views. I went, as will appear here- 
after, to Aniw'a, the nearest island to the scene of my former 
woes and perils, in the hope that Cod would soon open up my 
way and enable me to return to blood-stained Tanna. 

My heart bleeds for the Heathen, and I long to see a Teacher 
for every tribe and a Missionary for every island of the New 
Hebrides. 'Hie hope still burns that 1 may witness it ; and 
then 1 could gladly rest. 
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E verything l)eing now arranged for in the Colonies, 
in (U)nnection witli the Mission and Dars/ri/z^i;', as far 
as could possibly be, we sailed for the Islands on the 8th 
7\ugiist, 1866. Besides iny wife and child, the following 
accompanied us to the field : Revs. Copeland, Cosh, and 
McNair, along with their respective wives. On August 20th 
we reached Ancityum; and, having landed some of our friends, 
sailed Northwards, as far as Efate, to let the new Mission- 
aries .see all the Islands open for occupation, and to bring all 
our Missionaries back to the annual meeting, where the per- 
manent settlements would be finally agreed upon. 

On our return, we found that the beautiful new yo/ut lVi 7 /i<tjns, 
reaching Aneityum on 5th of September, had stuck fast on the 
coral reef and fnvung there for three days. By tlie unceasing 
efforts of the Natives, working in hundreds, she was saved, 
though badly damaged. At a united meeting of all the Mis- 
sionaric.s, ropj-csenting the ].,ondon Missionary Society and 
our own, it was resolved that she must be taken to Sydney for 
repairs. T'wenty stout Aneityumesc were placed on board to 
keep her pumps going ])y day and niglit, and tlie Dayspring. 
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was sent to kce[) her company in case of any dire emergency. 
Missionaries were waiting to l)e settled, and the season was 
stealing away. But the cause of humanity and the claims of 
a sister Mission were paramount. We remained at Ancityum 
for five weeks, and awaited the return of the Day spring. 

While staying here, I learned with as deep emotion as man 
ever felt for man, that noble old Abraham, the sharer of my 
"rannese trials, liad during the interval t)ea(:efully fallen asleep 
in Jesus, He left for me his silver watch — one which I had 
myself sent to the dear soul from Sydney, and which he greatly 
prized. In his dying hour he said, ‘‘ (h've it to M'issi, my own 
Missi Paton ; and tell him tliat I go to Jesus, where 'fime is 
dead.” 

I learned also, and truly human-hearted readers will need 
no apology for introducing this news in so grave a story — that 
my f iithliil dog CVal/ia, entrusted to the care of a kindly Native 
to l)e kc[)t for my return, had, despite all coaxing, grown weary 
of heart amongst all these <lark faces, and fallen asleep too, 
truly not imwortliy of a grateful tear 1 

At our annual Synod, after much prayerful delii)eration and 
the careful weighing of every vital circumstance, I was con- 
strained l)y the united voice of my brethren not to return 
to Tanna, but to settle on the adjoining island of Aniwa 
( ^vA-nee-wa). It was even hoped that thereby Tanna might 
eventuiilly be the more surely reached and evangelized. 

By the new Missionaries all the other old Stations were 
re -occulted, and some fresh Islands were entered u])on in tfee 
name of Jesus. As we moved about with our Dayspring^ and 
planted the Missionaries here and there, nothing could repress 
tlie wonder of Natives. 

How is this ? ” they cried ; “ we slew or drove them all 
away ! AV'e plundered tlieir houses and rol)bed them. Had 
we been so treated, nothing would have made*us return. But 
they come back with a beautiful new ship, and with more and 
more Missionaries. And is it to trade and to get money, like 
the other white men ? No ! no ! But to tejl us of their 
Jehovah God and of His Son Jesus. If their God makes them 
do all that, we may well worship Him too.” 

In this way, island after island was opened up to receive the 
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itlissionary, and their Chiefs i)OUn(I themselves to protect and 
cherish him, l>efore they knew anytliing whatever of the Cc^spel, 
beyond what they saw in the disposition and character of its 
Preachers or heard rumoured regarding its fruits on other 
Islands. Imagine Cannihals found thus prepared to welcome 
the Missionary, and to make not only liis property ])ut his life 
comparatively safe. The Isles “wait^^ for Christ. 

On our way to Aiiiwa, the Daysfinu}^ had t(.) call at Tanna. 
By stress of weather we lay several days in Port Resolution. 
And there many memories were again revived — wounds that 
after five-and-twenty years, when I now write, still bleed afresh ! 
Nowar, the old Chief, unstable l)Ut friendly, was determined 
to keep us there by force or l)y fraud. 'Vhc Ckiptain told him 
thry; the council of the Missionaries had foiBidden him to land 
our boxes at d anna. 

‘M)on't land them,’'' said the wily Chief, ‘‘just throw them 
over ; my men and T will catch everything ])efore it reacdies 
the water, and carry them all safely ashore 1 ” 

The Captain said he durst not. “Tlien,” persisted Novvar, 
“just point them out to us; you will have no further trouble; 
we will manage everything for Missi.” 

They were in distress when he refused ; and })oor old Nowar 
tried another tack. Suspecting that my dear wife was afraid 
of them, he got us on shore to see liis extensive plantations, 
'rurning eagerly to tier, he said, leaving me to interpret, 
“ Plenty of food ! Wliilc 1 have a yam or a banana, you sliall 
»ot want.” 

She answered, “ I fear not any lack of food.” 

Pointing to his warriors, he cried, “ We are many ! Wc are 
strong ! VVe can always protect you.” 

“ I am not afraid,” she calmly replied. 

Ho then led us to that fig-tree, in the branches of which 1 
had sat during a lonely and memorabk' night, when all hope 
had perished of any earthly deliverance, and said to her with a 
manifest touch of genuine emotion, “'bhe Cod who protected 
Missi there will always protect you.” 

She told him that she had no fear of that kind, but explained 
to him that we must for the present go to Aniwa, [)Ut would 
return to Tanna, if the I.ord opened up our way. Nowar,* 
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Arkurat, and the rest, seemed to l)c genuinely grieved, andS't 
touched my soul to the fjiiick. 

A beautiful incident was the outcome, as we learned cJnly 
in long after years. There was at that time an Aniwan CTief 
on Tanna, visiting friends. He Avas one of tlun'r great Sacred 
Men. He and his people had been promised a passage home 
in the Daysprini^\ with their canoes in tow. When old Nowar 
saw that he could not keep us with liimself, he went to this 
Aniwan Chief, and took the white shells, the insignia of 
Chieftainship, from his own arm, and bound them on the 
Sacred Man, saying, “ by these you promise to protect my 
Missi and his wife and child on Aniwa. Let no evil befall 
them ; or, l)y this pledge, 1 and my people will revenge it.” 

In a future crisis, this })robably saved our lives; and shall be 
afterwards related. After all, a l)it of the Christ Spirit Tiad 
found its way into that old Cannibal’s soul ! And the same 
Christ-Spirit in me yearned more strongly still, and made it a 
positive pain to pass on to another Island, and leave liirn in 
that dim-groping twilight of the soul. 

Aniwa became my Mission Home in November t 866 ; and 
for the next lifteen years it was the lieart and ( entre of my 
personal labours in the Heathen World. Since 1881, alas! 
my too frequent deputation pilgrimages among Churches in 
Creat Britain and in the Colonies have rendered my visits to 
Aniwa Init few and far between. God never guided me back 
to M'anna ; but others, my dear friends, have seen 1 1 is Kingdom 
planted and beginning to grow amongst that slowly relentirtg 
race. Aniwa was to be the land wlierein my past years of toil 
and patience and faith were to see their fruits ripening at 
length. I claimed Aniwa for Jesus, and by the grace of God 
Aniwa now worships at the Saviour’s feet. 

d'he Island of Aniwa is one of the smaller isles of the New 
Hebrides. It measures scarcely seven miles *by two, and is 
everywhere girt round witli, a belt of coral reef. Tiie sea 
l)reaks thereon he.avily, with thundering roar, and the white 
surf rolls in furious and far. But there are days/)f calm, when 
all the sea is glass, and the spray on the reef is only a fringe of 
silver. 

The ledges of coral rock indicate that Aniwa has been 
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Ileaved up from its ocean l>ed, at three or four se[)arate bursts 
of mighty volcanic [)ower. No stone or other roc'k anywhere 
appears, but only and always the coral, in its beautiful and 
mysterious variety. The highest land is less than three hundred 
feet above the level of the sea ; and though the soil is generally 
light, there arc patches good and deep, mostly towards the 
southern end of the island, and near the crater of an extinct 
volcano, wlicre excellent plantations are found, and which, if 
carefully cultivated, might support ten times the [)resent 
poiHilation. 

Aniwa, having no hills to attract and condense the clouds, 
suffers badly for lack of genial rains ; and the heavy rains of 
hurricane and tempest seem to disappear as if l)y magic through 
tlie light soil and porous rock, 'riie moist atmosphere and 
the heavy dews, however, keei) the Island covered with green, 
while large and fruitful trees draw wondrous nourishment from 
their rocky beds. 'J'iie Natives suffer from a species of 
Elephantiasis, in all [)robability [>roduced by their bad drinking 
water, and from tlie hot and humid climate of their isle. 

Aniwa has no harbour, or safe anchorage of any kind for 
ships ; though, in certain winds, they have i)een seen at aiichor 
on the outer edge of the reef, always a perilous haven ! 'rhere 
is one crack in the coral l)elt, througVi which a boat can safely 
run to shore ; but the little wharf, built there of the largest 
coral blocks tliat could l)c rolled together, has been once and 
again swept clean off by the hurricane, leaving “ not a wrack 
Wiind,” 

I bad had a glimpse of Aniwa before, in the /w7c.v, 

wlicn Mr. Johnston acccanpanied rne ; and again with my dear 
friend Gordon, wh.o was murdered on h>romanga ; besides, I 
had seen An i wans in their canoes at Tanna in search of food. 
They had pleaded with us to remain amongst them, arguing 
against there being two Missionaries on d'anna and none on 
Aniwa. 'I'hoir “ orator,^’ a very subtle man, who spoke 'i'annesc 
well, informed us that the white Traders told them that if they 
killed or drov^i away the Missionaries they would get j)lenty of 
ammunition and tobacco, d'his was why our life had l)ecn so 
often attempted. Beyond this all vvas strange. lOvery thing 
had to l)e learned afresli on Aniwa, as on 'ranna. , 
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When we landed, the Natives received us kindly. 'They 
and tlie Aneityumese Teachers led us to a ternporary home, 
prepared for our abode. It was a large Native Hut. Walls 
and roof consisted of sugar-cane leaf and reeds, intertwisted on 
a strong wooden frame. It had neither doors nor windows, 
but open spaces instead of these. The earthen floor alone 
looked beautiful, covered thick with white coral broken small. 
It had only one Apartment ; and that, meantime, had to serve 
also for Church and School and rublic Hall. We screened 
off a little portion, and behind that screen planted our bed, 
and stored our valuables. All the Natives within reach assem- 
bled to watch us taking our food ! A box at first served for a 
chair, the lid of another box was our tal)le, our cooking was all 
done in the o[)en air under a hu*ge tree, and we got along with 
amazing comfort. Dut the house was under the shelter of a 
coral rock, and we saw at a glance that at certain seasons it 
would prove a very hotl)ed of fever and ague. We were, 
however, only too thankful to enter it, till a ])etter could be 
built, and on a breezier site. 

The Aniwans were not so violently dishonourable as the 
Tannese. Ikit they had the knack of asking in a rather 
menacing manner whatever they coveted ; and the tomahawk 
was sometimes svvaing to enforce an appeal. Vor losses and 
annoyance, we had of course no redress, iiut we tried to 
keep things well out of their way, knowing that the opportunity 
there, as elsewhere, sometimes develops the thief. ^Vo strove 
to get along quietly and kindly, in the hope that when w«e 
knew their language, and could teach them the principles of 
Jesus, they would be saved, and life and property would be 
secure. But the rumour of the Curacoa's visit and her punish- 
ment of murder and robbery did more, by Cod's blessing, to 
protect us during those Heathen days than all other influences 
combined, d'he savage Cannibal was lieard to whisper to his 
Idoodthirsty mates, “ not to murder or to steal, for the Man- 
of-war that punished I’anna would blow up their little Island ! " 

Sorrowful experience on Tanna had taught us to seek the 
site for our Aniwan house on the highest ground, and away 
from the malarial influences near the shore. There was one 
charming mound, covered with trees whose roots ran down 
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ftito the crevices of coral, and from which Tanna and Krro- 
nianga are clearly seen, ]5ut there the Natives for some 
superstitious reason forijade us to build, and we were con- 
strained to take another rising ground somewhat nearer the 
shore. In the end, this turned out to l)e the very l)cst site 
on the island for us, central and suital:)le every way. But we 
afterwards learned that perhaps superstition also led them to 
sell us this site, in the malicious hope that it would prove our 
ruin. The mounds on the top, which had to be cleared away, 
contained the bones and refuse of their Cannibal feasts for 
ages. None but their Sacred Men durst touch them ; and the 
Natives watched us hewing and digging, certain that tlieir 
gods would strike us dead ! That failing, their thoughts may 
probably have lieen turned to reflect that after all the Jeliovah 
God was stronger than they. 

In levelling the site, and gently sloping the sides of the 
ground for good drainage purposes, I had gathered together 
two large baskets of human bones. 1 said to a Chief in 
Tannese, “ How do these bones come to l)e here ? ” 

And he replied, with a shrug worthy of a cynical French- 
man, “ Ah, we are not Tanna-men ! W^e don^t cat the 
bones ! 

While I was away building the house, Mrs. Ikiton had one 
dreadful fright. She generally remained about lialf a. mile off, 
in charge of the Native Hut in which our property liad been 
stored, with one or two of the friendly Natives around her, 
though as yet she could not speak their language. One day 
she sat alone, the l)aby playing at her feet. A rustling com- 
menced amongst the boxes behind the curtain. .She had 
been there all the morning, and no one had entered. Horror- 
smitten, her eyes were fastened towards the nr)ise. Suddenly 
the blanket-screen was thrown aside, and a black face, with 
l)lood-red eyes an3 milk-white teeth, peered out, and cried in 
l)roken Faiglish, “ Me no steal ! Me no steal I '' 

Then, with a l)ound like that of a deer, tlic man sprang out 
and ran for thje village. My clear wife, fearing Iiis sudden re- 
turn, snatchecl up her child and rushed to the place where I was 
working, never feeling the ground beneath licr till slie sank 
down almost fainting at my feet, 'i'hanking God for her. 
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escape, we thought it wiser to remain where we were and finii>h 
our task for the day. \Vc learned tliat, since we did not 
return, liis wrath had cooled down and he had withdrawn. 
'I'his man was a sort of wild beast in his passionate moods. 
His body became convulsed and his muscles twitched with 
rage. He had lately nuirdered a neighljour, a man of his own 
tribe, in his fren/.y. We believe that the Ix)rd baffled his rage 
on that memorable day, and said to his tumultuous soul — 
“ Peace ! be still. 

The site being now cleared, we questioned whether to build 
only a temporary home, hoping to return to dear old Tanna as 
soon as possiljle, or, though the labour would be vastly greater, 

a substantial house -for the comfort of our successors, if not 

of ourselves. We decided that, as this was work for Hod, we 
would make it the very best we could. We planned ’two 
central rooms, sixteen feet by sixteen, with a five-feet-widc 
lobby between, so that other rooms could be added when 
required. About a quarter of a mile from the sea, and thirty- 
five feet above its level, I laid the foundations of the house. 
Coral blocks raised the wall about three feet high all round. 
Air passages carried sweeping currents underneath each room, 
and greatly lessened the risk of fever and ague. A wide 
trencli was dug all round, and filled up as a drain with broken 
coral. At back and front, the verandah stretched five feet 
wide ; and pantry, bath-room, and tool -house were partitioned 
off under the verandah behind. The windows sent to me had 
hinges ; I added two feet to each, with wood from Missiop-, 
boxes, and made them French door-windows, opening from 
each room to the verandah. And so we had, by God’s 
blessing, a healthy spot to live in, if not exactly a thing of 
beauty I 

The Mission House, as ultimately finished, had six rooms, 
three on each side of the lobby, and measured ninety feet in 
length, surrounded by a verandah, one hundred feet by five, 
which kept everything shaded and cool. Underneath two 
rooms, a cellar was dug eight feet deep, and shelved all round 
for a store. In more than one terrific hurricane that cellar 
saved our lives, — all crushing into it when trees and houses 
..were being tossed like feathers on the wings of the wind. 
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Altogelhcr, the house at Aniwa has proved one of the 
healthiest and most commodious of any that have ])een 
planted by Christian hands on the New Hebrides. In select- 
ing site and in l)iiilding “ the good hand of our God was upon 
us for good.” 

I ljuilt also two stnall Or[)hanages, almost as inevitably 
necessary as the ATissionary’s own house, 'riiey stood on a 
line with the front of my own dwelling, one for girls, the other for 
boys, and we had them constantly under our own eyes. The 
orphans were practically boarded at the Mission i)remises, 
and adopted by the Missionaries, d'heir clothing was a heavy 
drain upon our resources ; and every odd and curious article 
that came in any of the boxes or parcels was utilized. We 
trained tiiese young people for Jesus. And at this day many 
of die best of our Native 'I'eachers, and most devoted Chris- 
tian helpers, are amongst those who would [irobably have 
perished but for these Orphanages. 

A grievous accident deprived me of special helj) in house- 
building. I cut my ankle badly with an adze, as 1 had done 
before on Tanna, through a knot in the tree. Minding rny 
handkerchief tightly round it, I appealed to the Natives to 
carry me l)ack to our hut. They sti[;)ulated for payment. My 
vest pocket being filled with fish-hooks, a current coin on 
all these Islands, 1 got a fellow to understand the bribe. He 
carried me a little, got some hooks, and then called another, 
who did the same, and then called a third, and so on, each 
man earning his liooks, and passing on the burden and the 
pay to amHher, while I suffered terribly and bled prufusely. 
ijeing iny own doctor, 1 dressed the w’^ound for weeks, kept it 
con.stantl)^ in cold water bandages, and by the kindness of the 
Lord it recovered, though it left me lame for many a day. 

]>ut the greatest sorrow was this : the good and kind Aneity- 
umese, who had been hired to come and help me with all the 
unskilled parts of the labour, could do nothing without me ; 
and when the JDayspring came round at the appointed time, 1 
had to i)ay them in full and let them return, deprived of their 
valuable aid.*^* Iwcn to kee[) them in food would have ex- 
luiusted our limited stores, and some months must ela[)sc 
before our next supplies could arrive from Sydney. 
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The Aniwans themselves could scarcely l)e induced to worjc 
at all, even for payment. Tlieir personal wants were few, and 
were supplied by their own plantations. They replied to iny 
appeals with all the unction of philosophers, and told me, 
'riie conduct of the men of Aniwa is to stand Ijy, or sit and 
look on, wiule their women do the work ! 

On Aniwa we soon found ourselves face to face with blank 
Ileathenism. 'I'he Natives at first expected that the Mission- 
ary’s Biritania tavai (= British Medicine) would cure at once 
all their complaints. Disappointment led to resentment in 
their ignorant and childish minds. 'Bhey also expected to get 
for the asking, or for any trifle, an endless supply of knives, 
calico, fish-liooks, blankets, etc. F.very refusal irritated them. 
Again, our Medicines relieved or cured them, so they blamed 
us also for their diseases,- -all their Sacred Men not only 
curing but also sickness. Further, they generally came 

to us only after exhausting every resource of their own witch- 
craft and superstition, and when it was prol)ably too late. I 
had often to taste the Medicine in their sight (or even take tlic 
first dose myself!) before tlie sufferers would touch it ; and if 
one dose did n(.)t cure them, it was almost impossible to get 
them to persevere, but time taught them its value, and tiie 
yc^arly e\[>cnditure for Medicine soon became a very heavy tax 
on our modest salary. 

Still we set our bell a-ringing every day after dinner — 
intimating our readiness to give advice or medicine to all who 
were sick. We spoke to them, so soon as we had learned, 
a few words about Jesus. The weak received a cup of tea 
and a piece of bread. The demand was sometimes great, 
especially when epidemics befell them. But some rather fled 
from us as the cause of tlieir sickness, and sought refuge from 
our presence in remotest corners, or rushed off at our approach 
and concealed thomsclv^es in the- bush.* They were but 
children, and full of superstition ; and we had to win them by 
kindly patience, never losing faith in them and hope for them, 
any more than the Lord did with us 1 

As on '1 anna, all sickncsse.s and deaths were supposed to 
be caused by sorcery, there called Nahak^ on Aniwa called 
2\ifigeitu, Some Sacred Man burned the remains of food, 
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si^ch as the skin of a banana, or a hair from the head, or 
something that the person had even touched, and lie was the 
disQase-maker. Hence they were kept in a state of constant 
terror, and breathed the very atmos[)here of revenge. When 
one became sick, all the people of his village met day after 
day, and made long speeches and tried to find out the enemy 
who was causing it. Having fixed on some one, they first 
sent presents of mats, baskets, and food to the supposed 
disease-makers ; if the person recovered, they took credit for 
it; if the person died, his friends sought revenge on the 
supposed murderers. And such revenge took a wide sweep, 
satisfying itself with thi‘ suspected enemy, or any of his fiimily, 
or of his village, or even of his tribe. 'J'hus endless liloodshed 
and unceasing inter trilial wars kept the people from one end 
of the island to the other in one long-drawn broil and turmoil. 

Our learning the language on Aniwa ivas marked by similar 
incidents to those of Tanna, related in l^art First ; tliough a 
few of them could understand my Tannese, and that greatly 
helped me. One day a man, after carefully examining some 
article, turned to his neighbour and said, “ faha tine! ? 

1 inferred that he was asking, ‘‘ W'hat is tin’s Fointing 
to another article, I repeated their words; tliey smiled at each 
other, and gave me its name. 

.On another occasion, a man said to his companion, looking 
toward me, “ 'J alia neigo ? Concluding that he was asking 
my name, I pointed towards him, and re])eatcd the words, and 
they at once gave me their names. 

• Readers would be surprised to discover how much you can 
readily learn of any language^ with these two short questions 
constantly on your lips, and with peojile ready at every turn 
to answer Whafs this?” “ Whafs your name?” Every 
word was at once written down, spelled phonetically and 
arranged in alnhabetic order, and a note apficnded as to tlie 
circumstances in vd'icli i* was used. By freejuent comjiarison 
of these notes, and by careful daily and even hourly imitation 
of all their sounds, we were able in a measure to understand 
each other I'^efore we had gone far in the house liuilding 
operations, during which some of them were constantly beside 
me. 
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One incident of that time was very memorable, and G(^d 
turned it to good accounl for higher ends. I often tell it as 
“ the miracle of the speaking bit of wood ” ; and it lias 
happened to otlier Missionaries exactly as to myself. While 
working at the liouse, 1 recjuired some nails and tools. Lifting 
a piece of planed wood, 1 pencilled a few words on it, and 
requested our old Chief to carry it to Mrs. Palon, and she 
would send what I wanted. In blank wonder, he innocently 
stared at me, and said, but what do you want ? 

I replied, The wood will tell Imr.’’ Me looked ratiier 
angry, thinking that 1 liefooled him, and retorted, ‘‘ Who ever 
heard of wood st>eaking ? ” 

I>y hard pleading 1 succeeded in persuading him to go. 
He was amazed to see her looking at the wood and then 
fetching the needed artide.s. He lirought l>ack the bifc of 
wood, and eagerly made signs for an explanation. Chiefly in 
broken Tannese 1 read to him the words, and informed him 
that in the same way (iod spoke to us through His book. 
'The will of (jod was written there, and by-and-bye, when he 
learned to read, he would hear Cod speaking to him from its 
|)age, as Mrs. baton heard me from the bit of wood. 

A great desire was thus awakened in the poor maiVs soul 
to see the very W'ord of God printed in his own language. 
He lielped me to learn words and master ideas with growing 
enthusiasm. And when my work of translating portions of 
Holy Scripture l)cgan, his deliglit was unbounded and his 
help invalual)le. I'he miracle of a speaking page was not 
less wonderful than that of s[)eaking wood ! * * 

One day, while Iniilding the house, an old Inland Chief 
and his three sons came to see us. l^ery thing was to them 
full of wonder. After returning home one of tlie sons fell 
sick, and tlio fatlier at once blamed us and the Worship, 
declaring that if the lad died we all should be murdered in 
revenge, by God\s blessing, and by our careful nursing and 
suitable medicine, he recovered and was spared. The old 
Chief supcrstitiously wheeled round almost to another extreme. 
Ide became not only friendly, but devoted to us. x He attended 
the Sab[)ath Services, and listened to the Aneityumese 
Teachers, and to my first attempts, partly in Tannese, trans- 
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lated by the orator Taia or the chief Nariiakei, and explained 
in our hearing to the people in their mother tongue. 

Jiut on the heels of this, another calamity overtook us. So 
soon as two rooms of the Mission House were roofed in, I 
hired the stoutest of the young men to carry our boxes thither. 
Two of them started off with a heavy box suspended on a 
pole from shoulder to shoulder, their usual custom. They 
were shortly after attacked with vomiting of blood ; and one 
of them, an Erromangan, actually died. The father of the 
other swore that, if his son did not get better, every soul at 
the Mission House should be slain in revenge. But God 
mercifully restored him. 

As the boat-landing was nearly three-quarters of a mile 
distant, and such a calamity recurring would be not only 
sorjrowful in itself l)ut perilous in the extreme for us all, 1 
steeped my w^its, and with such crude materials as were at 
hand, I manufactured not only a hand-barrow, but a wheeb 
barrow, for the pressing emergencies of the time. In due 
course, I procured a more orthodox hand cart from the 
Colonies, and coaxed and bribed the Natives to assist me in 
making a road for it. Perhaps the ghost of Afacadam would 
shudder at the appearance of that road, l)ut it has proved 
immensely useful ever since. 

Our Mission House was once and again threatened witli 
fire, and we ourselves with musket, before its con qile Lion. 
The threats to set fire to our premises stirred up Namakei, 
however, to befriend us; and we learned that he and his 
► people had us under a guard by night and liy day. Ihit a 
savage Erromangan lurked about for ten days, watching for 
us with tomahawk and musket, and we knew that our peril 
was extreme. I.ooking up to God for protection,*! went on 
with my daily toils, having a small American tomahawk beside 
me, and showing jio fear. 'Phe main thing was to take every 
precaution against surprise, for tliese murderers are ail 
cowards, and will attemxit nothing when observed. I sent 
for the old Chief, whose guest the Erromangan was, and 
warned him that God would hold him guilty too if our blood 
was shed. 

Missi/' he warmly replied, I knew not, I knew not 1 
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But by the first favourable wind he shall go, and you wiK 
see him no more.” 

He kept his word, and we were rescued from the eneitiy 
and the avenger. 

The site was excellent and very suitable for our Mission 
Station. The ground sloped away nearly all round us, and 
the pathway uj.) to it was adorned on each side with beautiful 
crotons and island plants, and beliind these a row of orange 
trees. A cocoa-nut grove skirted the shore for nearly three 
miles, and shaded the principal public road. Near our 
l)remises were many leafy chestnuts and wide-spreading bread- 
fruit trees. When, in the course of years, everything had been 
completed to our taste, we lived practically in the midst of 
a l)eaiitiful Village, — the Church, the School, the Orphanage, 
the Smithy and Joiner’s Shop, the i^rinting Office, the Banina 
and Yam House, the Cook House, etc. ; all very humble 
indeed, l)ut all standing sturdily up there among the orange 
trees, and preacliing the Gospel of a higher civilization and 
of a better life for Aniwa. The little road leading to each 
door was laid with the white coral broken small. The fence 
around all shone fresh and clean with new paint. Order and 
taste were seen to be laws in the white man’s New Life ; 
and several of the Natives began diligently to follow our 
example. 

Many and strange were tlie arts which I had to try to 
practise, such as handling the adze, the mysteries of tenon 
and mortise, and other feats of skill. If a Native wanted a. 
fish-liook, or a [)iece of red calico to l)ind his long whip-cord 
hak, lie would carry me a block of coral or fetch me a 
beam ; but continuous daily toil seemed to him a mean exist- 
ence. The women were tempted, by calico and beads for 
pay, to assist in preparing the sugar-cane leaf for thatch, 
gatiiering it in the plantations, and tying it dvef reeds four or 
six feet long with strips of bark or pandanus leaf, leaving 
a long fringe hanging over on one side. How differently 
they acted when the Gospel ])egan to touch their hearts ! 
They built their Church and their School then, by their own 
free toil, rejoicing to labour without money or price ; and they 
have ever since kept them in good repair, for the service of 
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trte Lord, by their voluntary offerings of wood and sugar-cane 
leaf and coral-lime. 

i"he roof was firmly tied on and nailed ; thereon were laid 
the reeds, fringed with sugar-cane leaf, row after row tied firmly 
to the wood ; the ridge was bound down by cocoa-nut leaves, 
dexterously plaited from side to side and skewered to the 
ridge pole with hard wooden pins ; and over all, a fresh storm- 
roof was laid on yearly for the hurricane months, composed 
of folded cocoa-nut leaves, held down with planks of wood, 
and bound to the frame-work below^ — which, however, had to 
be removed again in April to save the sugar-cane leaf from 
rotting beneath it. There you were snugly covered in, and 
your thatching good to last from eight years to ten ; that is, 
provided you were not caught in the sweep of the hurricane, 
before which trees went tlying like straws, huts disappeared 
like autumn leaves, and your Mission House, if left standing 
at all, was probably swept bare alike of roof and thatch at a 
single stroke ! Well for you at such times if you have a good 
barometer indicating the approach of the storm ; and better 
still, a large cellar like ours, four-and-twenty feet l>y sixteen, 
Iniilt round with solid coral blocks, —where goods may be 
stored, and whereinto also all your hotiseliold may creep for 
safety, while the tornado tosses your dwelling a])OLit, and sets 
huge trees dancing around you ! 

We had also to invent a lime-kiln, and this proved one of 
the hardest nuts of all that liad to l)e cracked. Tlie kind of 
GOial required could be oi)tained only at one s[)ot, about three 
miles distant, l-ying at anchor in my boat, the Natives dived 
into the sea, broke off with hammer and crowbar piece after 
piece, and brought it up to me, till I had my load. We then 
carried it ashore, and spread it out in the sun to be Ijlistcred 
there for two weeks or so. Having tluis secured twenty or 
thirty boat-loads, and had it duly conveyed round to tiie 
Mission Station, a huge pit was dug in tlie ground, dry wood 
piled in below^, and green wood alrove to a height of several 
feet, and on the. top of all the coral blocks were orderly laid. 
When this pile had burned for seven or ten days, tlie coral 
had been reduced to excellent lime, and the piaster work made 
therefrom shone like marble. 
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On one of these trips the Natives performed an extna- 
ordinary feat. The boat with full load was struck heavily by 
a wave, and the reef drove a hole in her side. Quick?* as 
thought the crew were all in the sea, and, to my amazement, 
bearing up the boat witli their shoulder and one hand, while 
swimming and guiding us ashore with the other ! There on 
the land we were hauled up, and four weary days were spent 
fetching and carrying from the Mission Station every plank, 
tool, and nail, necessary for her repair. Every boat for these 
seas ought to be built of cedar wood and copperTastened, 
which is by far the most economical in the end. And all 
houses should be built of wood which is as full as possible of 
gum or resin, since the large white ants devour not only all 
other soft woods, but even Colonial blue gum trees, the hard 
cocoa-nut, and window sashes, chairs, and tables 1 *’ 

Glancing back on all these toils, I rejoice that such ex- 
hausting demands are no longer made on our newly-arrived 
Missionaries. Houses, all ready for being set up, are now 
brought down from the Colonies. Zinc roofs and other im- 
provements have been introduced. The Synod appoints a 
deputation to accompany the young Missionary, and plant the 
house along with himself at the Station committed to his care. 
Precious strength is thus saved for higher uses ; and not only 
property but life itself is oftentimes preserved. 

I wu'll close this chapter with an incident which, though it 
came to our knowledge only years afterwards, closely bears 
upon our Settlement on Aniwa. At first we had no idea 
why they so determinedly refused us one site, and fixed us to 
another of their own choice. But after the old Chief, Namakei, 
became a Christian, he one day addressed the Aniwan people 
in our hearing to this effect : 

“ When Missi came we saw his boxes. We knew he had 
blankets and calico, axes and knives, fishMidoks and all such 
things. We said, ‘ Don't drive him off, else we will lose all 
these things. We will let him land. But w^e wall force him 
to live on the Sacred Plot. Our gods wall kill him, and we 
will divide all that he has amongst the men of Aniwai.’ But 
Missi built his house on our most sacred spot. He and his 
people lived there, and the gods did not strike. Pie planted 
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Ifananas there, and we said, ‘ Now when they eat of these they 
will all drop down dead, as our fathers assured us, if any one 
at^ fruit from that ground, except only our Sacred Men them 
selves.’ These bananas ripened. They did eat them. We 
kept watching for days and days, but no one died ! Therefore 
what we say, and what our fathers have said, is not true. Our 
gods cannot kill them. Their Jehovah God is stronger than 
the gods of Aniwa.” 

I enforced old Namakei’s appeal, telling them that, tliough 
they knew it not, it was the living and true and only God who 
had sent them every blessing which they possessed, and had 
at last sent us to teach them how to serve and love and please 
TIim. In wonder and silence they listened, while 1 tried to 
explain to them that Jesus, the Son of this God, had lived 
and died and gone to the h'ather to save them, and that lie 
was now willing to take them by the hand and lead them 
through this life to glory and immortality together with 
Himself. 

The old Chief led them in prayer — a strange, dark, gro])ing 
prayer, with streaks of Heathenism colouring every thought 
and sentence ; but still a heart-breaking prayer, as the cry of 
a soul once Cannil)al, but now being thrilled through and 
throLigli with the first conscious pulsations of the Christ-Spirit 
throbbing into the words — “ ICuher, Father ; our kather.” 

When these poor creatures began to wear a l)it of calico or 
a kilt, it was an outward sign of a change, though yet far from 
^ civilization. And when they began to look up and pray to 
One whom they called “ Father, our Father,” tliough they* 
might be far, very far, from the type of Christian that dubs 
itself respectable,” my heart broke over them in tears of joy ; 
and nothing will ever persuade me that there was not a Divine 
Heart in the Heavens rejoicing too. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH HEATHENISM. 

A.D. 1867 1S69. A - ir . 43 -45. 

Navalak arul Nemeyan on Aniwa. — Tata the Orator.” — 'I'lie Two next 
Ancityurncsc 'J'c'achcrs. — In tho Arin.s of Murderers. --Our First 
Aiiiwan Cojiverts. Litsi Sore. Surrounded by 'rorches. 'J'raditions 
of Creation, Fall, and Deluge, -Infanticide and Wife*Murdcr. — Last 

Heathen Dance. Nelwang’s Elopement. — Yakin's Bridal Attire. — 

Christ-S])irit versus War-Spirit. — Heathenism in Death-Grips. — A 
(ircat Aniwan Palaver. — Piie Sinking of the Well. — Missi’s Head 
Gone Wrong.” Water ! Living Water!” — Old Chief’s Sermon on 
“Rain from Below.” riie Idols Cast Away. — riui New Social 
Order. — Jhaek of Heathenism Bi oken. 

O N landing in November 1866, we found the Natives of 
Aniwa, some very shy and distrustful, and others forward 
and imperious. No clothing was worn ; but the Avives and 
elder women had grass aprons or girdles like our first Parents 
in Eden. 'Fhe old Cliief interested himself in us and our 
work ; but the greater number showed a far deeper interest in 
the axes, knives, fish-hooks, stripes of red calico, and blanket^, * 
received in payment for work or for bananas. Even for 
payment they would scarcely work at first, and they were most 
unreasonable, easily offended, and started olT in a moment at 
any imaginable sliglit. 

For instance, a Chief once came for M(jdi(;ine. I was so 
engaged that I could not attend to him for a few minutes. So 
off he went, in a great rage, threatening revenge, and muttering, 
must be attended to 1 I won’t wait on ///;«.” Such were 
the exactions of a naked Savage ! •. 

Shortly before oiir arrival, an Aneityumese Teacher was 
sacrificed on Aniwa. The circumstances are illustrative of 
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^hat may be almost called their worship of revenge. Many 
long year^ ago, a party of Aniwans had gone to Aneityum on a 
friftndly visit ; but the Aneityumese, then all Savages, murdered 
and ate every man of them save one, who escaped into the 
bush. Living on cocoa-nuts, he awaited a favourable wind, 
and, launching his canoe by night, he arrived in safety. 'I'he 
bereaved Aniwans,. hearing his terrible story, were furious for 
revenge ; but the forty-five miles of sea between proving too 
hard an obstacle, they made a deep cut in the earth and vowed 
to renew that cut from year to year till the day of revenge 
came round. Thus the memory of the event was kept alive 
for nearly eighty years. 

At length the people of Aneityum came to the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. They strongly yearned to spread that saving 
Gospel to the Heathen lslan»i.s all around. Amid prayers and 
strong cryings to God they, like the Church at Antioch, de.sig- 
nated two of their leading men to go as Native 'I'eachers and 
evangelize Aniwa, viz., Navalak and Nemcyan; whilst others 
went forth to Fotuna, Tanna, and Erromanga, as opportunity 
arose. Namakei, the principal Chief of yVniwa, had promised 
to protect and be kind to them, but as time went on, it 
was discovered that the Teachers belonged to the Tribe on 
Aneityum, and one of them to the very land, where long ago 
the Aniwans had been murdered. The Teachers had from the 
first known their danger, but were eager to make known the 
Gospel to Aniwa. It was resolved that they should die. But 
the Aniwans, having promised to protect them, shrank from 
doing it themselves ; so they hired two Tanna-inen and an 
Aniwan Chief, one of whose parents had belonged to 'Fanna, 
to waylay and shoot the Teacliers as they returned from their 
tour of Evangelism among the villages on Sabbath dfternoon. 
Their muskets did not go off, but the murderers rushed upon 
them with clul:^ atid left them for dead. 

Nemeyan was dead, and entered that day amongst the noble 
army of the Martyrs. Poor Navalak was still breathing, and 
the Chief Namakei carried him to his village and kindly 
nursed him. ** He pled with the people that the claims of 
revenge had been satisfied, and that Navalak should be 
cherished and sent home, — the Christ-Spirit beginning to work^ 
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in that darkened soul ! Navalak was restored to his people, 
and is yet living (1888)*— a high-class Chief on Aneityum and 
an honour to the Church of God, bearing on his body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus/' And often since has he visited 
Aniwa, in later years, and praised the Lord amongst the very 
people who once thirsted for his blood and left him by the 
wayside as good as dead I 

For a time, Aniwa was left without any witness for Jesus, 
— the London Missionary Society Teachers, having suffered 
dreadfully for lack of food and from fever and ague, being also 
removed. But on a visit of a Mission vessel, Namakei sent 
his orator Taia to Aneityum, to tell them that now revenge 
was satisfied, the cut in the earth filled up, and a cocoa-nut 
tree planted and flourishing where the lilood of the Teacljers 
had been shed, and that no person from Aneityum would ever 
be injured by Aniwans. Further, he was to plead for more 
Teachers, and to pledge his Chiefs word that they would be 
kindly received and protected, d'hey knew not the Gospel, 
and had no desire for it; but they wanted friendly intercourse 
with Aneityum, where trading vessels called, and whence they 
might obtain mats, liaskets, lilankets, and iron tools. At 
length two Aneityumese again volunteered to go, Kangaru and 
Nehnai, one from each side of the Island, and were located by 
the Missionaries, along with their families, on Aniwa, one with 
Namakei, and the other at the south end, to lift up the 
Standard of a Christlike life among their Heathen neighbours. 

Taia, wdio went on the Mission to Aneityum, wms a great t 
speaker and also a very cunning man. He was the old Chiefs 
appointed “ Orator " on all state occasions, being tall and 
stately in appearance, of great bodily strength, and posses.sed 
of a winning manner. On the voyage to Aneityum, he was 
constantly smoking and making things disagreeable to all 
around him. Being advised not to smoke while on board, he 
pled with the Missionary just to let him take a whiff now and 
again till he finished the tobacco he had in his pipe, and then 
he w^ould lay it aside. But, like the widow's meal, it lasted 
all the way to Aneityum, and never appeared to get less — at 
which the innocent Taia expressed much astonishment I 
, The two Teachers' and their wdves on Aniwa were little 
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Ulitter than slaves when we landed there, toiling in the service 
of their masters and living in constant fear of being iniirdered. 
They conducted the Worship in Aneityumese, while the 
Aniwans lay smoking and talking all round till it was over. 
The language of Aniwa had never yet been reduced to a written 
form, and consequently no book had been printed in it. The 
Teachers and their wives were kept hard at work on Friday 
and Saturday, cooking and preparing food for the Aniwans, 
who, after the so-called Worship, feasted together and had a 
friendly talk. We immediately put an end to this Sal)bath 
feasting. That made them angry and revengeful. They even 
demanded food, etc., in payment for coming to the Worship (!), 
which we always resolutely refused. Doubtless, however, the 
mig^hty contrast })resented by the life, character, and disposition 
of these godly 'Feachers was the sowing of the seed that bore 
fruit in other days, — though as yet no single Anivvan had 
begun to wear clothing out of respect to Civilization, much 
less been brouglit to know and love the Saviour. 

I could now s])cak a little to them in their own language ; 
and so, accompanied generally by my dear wife and by an 
Aneityumese 1 eacher, and often l^y some friendly Native, 1 
began to visit regularly at their villages and to talk to them 
about Jesus and His love. W^e tried also to get tliem to come 
to our Church under the shade of the banyan tree. Nasi and 
some of the worst characters would sit scowling not far off, 
or follow us with loaded muskets. Using every precaution, 
•vie still held on doing our work ; sometimes giving fish-hooks 
or beads to the boys and girls, showing them that our objects 
were kind and not selfish. Such visits gained their confidence. 

And however our hearts sometimes trembled in the presence 
of imminent death and sank within us, we stood fearless in 
their presence, and left all results in the hands of Jesus. 
Often have I had to run into the arms of some Savage, when 
his club w^as swung or his musket levelled at my head, and, 
praying to Jesus, so clung round him that he could neither 
strike nor shoot me till his wrath cooled down and I managed 
to slip away. Often have I seized the pointed barrel and 
directed it upwards, or, pleading with my assailant, uncapped 
his musket in the struggle. At other times, nothing could be. 
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said, nothing done, but; stand still in silent prayer, asking Gcd 
to protect us or to prepare us for going home to His Glory, 
He fulfilled His own promise, — “I will not fail thee hor 
forsake thee.” 

The first Aniwan that ever came to the knowledge and love 
of Jesus was the old Chief Namakei. We came to live on his 
land, as it was near our diminutive harbour ; and upon the 
whole, he and his people were the most friendly ; though his 
only brother, the Sacred Man of the tribe, on two occasions 
tried to shoot me. Namakei came a good deal about us at 
the Mission House, and helped us to acquire the language. 
He discovered that we took tea evening and morning. When 
we gave him a cup and a piece of bread, he liked it well, and 
gave a sip to all around him. At first he came for the tea, 
perhaps, and disappeared suspiciously soon tliereafter ; but his 
interest manifestly grew, till he showed great delight in helping 
us in every possible way. Along with him and as his associates 
came also the Chief Naswai and his wife Katua. These three 
grew into the knowledge of the Saviour together. From being 
savage Cannibals they rose before our eyes, under the influence 
of the Gospel, into nol)le and beloved characters ; and they 
and we loved each other exceedingly. 

Namakei brought his little daughter, his only child, the 
Queen of her race, called Litsi Sore (=Litsi the Great), and 
said, “ I want to leave my Litsi with you. I want you to train 
her for Jesus.” 

She was a very intelligent child, learned things like atjy^ 
white girl, and soon became quite a help to Mrs. Paton. On 
seeing his niece dressed and so smart-looking, the old Chiefs 
only brother, the Sacred Man that had attempted to shoot me, 
also brought his child, Litsi Sisi ( — the Little) to be trained 
like her cousin. The mothers of both were dead. Th^ 
children reported all they saw, and all we' tafight them, and 
so their fathers became more deeply interested in our work, 
and the news of the Gospel spread far and wide. Soon we 
had all the Orphans committed to us, wLose guardians were 
willing to part with them, and our Home becaihe literally the 
School of Christy — ^the boys growing up to help all my plans^ 
and the girls to help my wife and to be civilized and trained 
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her, and many of them developing into devoted Teachers 
and Evangelists. 

Qur earlier Sabbath Services were sad affairs. Every man 
came armed — indeed, every man slept with his weapons of 
war at his side — and bow and arrow, spear and tomahawk, 
club and musket, were always ready for action. On fair days 
we assembled under the banyan tree, on rainy days in a Native 
hut partly Iniilt for the purpose. One or two seemed to listen, 
but the most lay about on their backs or sides, smoking, talking, 
sleeping ! When we stopped the feast at the close, for whicli 
they were always ready, the audiences at first went down to 
two or three ; but these actually came to learn, and a better 
tone began immediately to pervade the Service. We informed 
them that it was for their good that we taught them, and that 
they would get no “ pay ” for attending Church or School, 
and the greater number departed in In’gh dudgeon as very 
ill-used persons ! Others of a more commercial turn came 
offering to sell their “ idols,'’ and when we would not purchase 
them, but urged tliem to give them up and cast tliem awoy for 
love to Jesus, they carried them off, saying they would have 
nothing to do with this new Worship. 

Amidst our frequent .trials and dangers in those earlier times 
on Aniwa, our little Orphans often warned us privately and 
saved our lives from cruel plots. When, in baffled rage, our 
enemies demanded who had revealed things to us, 1 always 
said, “It wiis a little bird from the bush.’’ So, the d(‘ar children 
grew to have perfect confidence in us. They knew we would 
h5t betray them ; and they considered themselves the guardians 
of our lives. 

The excitement increased on both sides, when a few men 
openly gave up their idols. Morning after morning, I noticed 
green cocoa-nut leaves piled at the end of our liouse, and 
wbridered if it vAcre* through some Heathen superstition. But 
one night the old Chief knocked me up and said, “ Rise, 
Missi, and help ! The Heathen are trying to burn your house. 
All night we have kept them off, but they are many and we arci 
few. Rise qu><!:kly, and light a lamp at every window, i^et us 
pray to Jehovah, and talk loud as if we were many. God will 
make us strong.” 
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I found that they had the buckets and pails from all my 
Premises full of water — that the surrounding bush was swarm- 
ing with Savages, torch in hand — that the Teachers and other 
friendly Natives had been protecting themselves from the dews 
under the large cocoa-nut leaves which I saw, while they kept 
watch over us. After that I took my turn with them in watch- 
ing, each guard being changed after so many hours. But they 
held a meeting and said amongst each other, If our Missi 
is shot or killed in the dark, what will vve have to watch for 
then ? We must compel Missi to remain indoors at night ! ” 

I yielded so far to their counsel; but still went amongst 
them, w'atch after watch, to encourage them. 

What a suggestive tradition of the Fall came to me in one 
of those early days on Aniwa ! Upon our leaving the hut and 
removing to our new house, it was seized upon by Tupa for 
his sleeping place ; though still continuing to be used by the 
Natives, as clul)-house, court of law, etc. One morning at 
daylight this Tupa came running to us in great excitement, 
wielding his club furiously, and crying, “ Missi, I have killed 
the 'Febil. I have killed Teapolo. He came to catch me 
last night. I raised all the people, and we fought him round 
the house with our clubs. At daybrefik he came out and I 
killed him dead. We will have no more l)ad conduct or 
troulde now. Teapolo is dead ! 

I said, ‘‘ What nonsense ! Teapolo is a spirit, and cannot 
be seen.” 

But in mad excitement he persisted that he had killed hipi. 
And at Mr.s. Baton’s advice, I went with the man, and he led 
me to a great Sacred Rock of coral near our old hut, over which 
hung the dead body of a huge and beautiful sea-serpent, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘I’here he lies ! Truly I killed him.^^ 

I protested, “'Fhat is not the Devil ; it is only the body of 
a serpent.” ' 

The man quickly answered, ‘‘Well, but it is all the same! 
He is 'Feapolo. He makes us bad, and causes all our 
troubles.” 

Following up tlvis hint by many inquiries, then and after- 
wards, I found that they dearly associated man’s troubles and 
sufferings somehow with the serpent. They worshipped the 
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Serpent, as a spirit of evil, under the name of Matshiktshiki ; 
that is to say, they lived in abject terror of his influence, and 
all* their worship was directed towards propitiating his rage 
against men. 

Their story of Creation, at least of the origin of their own 
Aniwa and the adjacent Islands, is much more an outcome of 
the unaided Native mind. They say that Matshiktshiki fished 
up these lands out of the sea. And they show the deep print 
of his foot on the coral rocks, opposite each island, whereon 
he stood as he strained and lifted them up above the waters. 
He then threw his great fi.shing-line round Fotuna, thirty-^x 
miles distant, to draw it close to Aniwa and make them one 
land ; but, as he pulled, the line broke and he fell, where his 
mark may still be seen upon the rocks — so the Islands remain 
sei?arated unto this day. 

Matshiktshiki placed men and women on Aniwa. On the 
southern end of the Island, there was a l)eautiful spring and 
a fresh-water river, with rich lands all around for plantations. 
But the people would not do what Matshiktshiki wanted them ; 
so he got angry, and split off the richer part of Aniwa, with the 
spring and river, and sailed with them across to Aneityum, — 
leaving them where 4)r. Inglis has since built his beautiful 
Mission Station. To this day, the river there is called “the 
water of Aniwa by the inhabitants of both Islands ; and it is 
the ambition of all Aniwans to visit Aneityum and drink of 
that spring and river, as they sigh to each other, “ Alas for 
the waters of Aniwa ! ” 

c 

Their picture of the Flood is eciiially grotesque. Far back, 
w^hen the volcano, now on Tanna, was part of Aniwa, the rain 
fell and fell from day to day, and the sea rose till it threatened 
to cover everything. All were drowned except the few who 
climbed up on the volcano mountain, d'he sea had already 
put out the vt5>lci^no at the southern end of Aniwa ; and Mat- 
shiktshiki, who dwelt in the greater volcano, liecoming afraid 
of the extinction of his big fire too, split it off from Aniwa with 
all the land on the south-eastern side, and sailed it across to 
Tanna on the top of the flood. There, by his mighty strength, 
he heaved the volcano to the top of a high mountain in Tanna, 
where it remains to this day. For, on the subsiding of the sea, 
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he was unable to transfer his big fire to Aniwa j and so it waS 
reduced to a very small island, without a volcano, and without 
a river, for the sins of the people long ago. 

Even where there are no snakes they apply the superstitions 
about the serpent to a large, black, poisonous lizard called 
kekvaii. They call it Teapolo ; and women or children scream 
wildly at the sight of one. The Natives of several of our 
Islands have the form of the lizard, as also of snakes and 
birds and the face of man, cut deep into the flesh to represent 
their gods. When the cuts begin to heal, they tear open the 
fij^urcs and press back the skin and force out the flesh, till the 
forms stand out above the skin and abide there as a visible 
horror for all their remaining days. But when they become 
Christians and put on clothing, they are very anxious to cover 
these reminders of Heathenism from pulflic view. 

One of the darkest and most hideous Iflots on Heathenism 
is the practice of Infanticide. Only three cases came to our 
knowledge on Aniwa; but we publicly denounced them at all 
hazards, and awoke not only natural feeling, but the selfish 
interests of the community for the protection of the children. 
These three were the last that died there by parents^ hands. 
A young husband, who had been jealous of his wife, buried 
their male child alive as soon as l)Orn. An old I'anna-woman, 
who had no children living, having at last a fine healthy boy 
born to her, threw him into the sea before any one could 
interfere to save. And a Savage, in anger with his wife, 
snatched her l>aby from her arms, hid* himself in the bush tilj , 
night, and returned without the child, refusing to give any 
explanation, except that he was dead and buried. Praise be 
to God, these three murderers of their own children were 
by-and-bye touched with the story of Jesus, became members 
of the Church, and each adopted little orphan children, tow'ards 
whom they continued to show the most teiidef affection and 
care. 

Wife murder was also considered quite legitimate. In one 
of our inland villages dwelt a young couple, happy in every 
respect except that they had no children. The man, being 
a Heathen, resolved to take home another wife, a widow with 
two children. This. was naturally opposed by his young wife. 
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Apd, without the slightest warning, while she sat plaiting a 
basket, he discharged a ball into her from his loaded musket. 
It Cfashed through her arm and lodged in her side. Every- 
thing was done that was in my power to save her life; but on 
the tenth day tetanus came on, and she soon after passed 
away. The man appeared very attentive to her all the time ; 
but, being a Heathen, he insisted that she had no right to 
oppose his wishes ! He was not in any way punished or 
disrespected by the people of his village, InU went out and in 
amongst them as usual, and took home the other woman as 
his wife a few weeks thereafter. His second wife began to 
attend Church and School regularly with her children ; and at 
last he also came along with them, changing very manifestly 
from his sullen and savage former self. They have a large 
fiimily ; they are avowedly trying to trails tliem all for the Lord 
Jesus ; and they take their places meekly at the J.ord's Table. 

It would give a wonderful shock, I supt)ose, to many namby- 
pamby Christians to whom the title “ Mighty to Save conveys 
no ideas of reality, to be told that nine or ten converted 
murderers were partaking with them the Holy Communion of 
Jesus ! But the Lord who reads the heart, and weighs every 
motive and circumstance, has perhaps much more reason to 
be shocked by the presence of some of themselves. Penitence 
opens all the heart of God — “ To-day shall thou be with Me 
in Paradise.^’ 

Amongst the Heathen, a murderer was often honoured ; and 
if he succeeded in terrifying those who ought to take revenge, 
he^was sometimes even promoted to be a Chief. One wlio 
had thus risen to tyrannize over his village was so feared and 
obeyed, that one of the lads there said to me, “ Missi, I wish I 
had lived long ago ! I could have murdered some great man, 
and come to honour. As Christians, we have no prospects; 
where are your warriors ? Are we always to remain common 
men?^^ 

I told him of greatness in the service of Jesus, of glory and 
honour with our Lord. That lad afterwards became a Native 
Teacher, first ih his own village, and then on a Heathen 
Island-— the l^ord the Spirit having opened up for his ambition 
the nobler path. 
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The last Heathen Dance on Aniwa was intended, strange to 
say, in honour of our work. We had finished the burning bf 
a large lime-kiln for our buildings, and the event was regarded 
as worthy of a festival. To our surprise, loud bursts of song 
were followed by the tramp, tramp of many feet. Men and 
women and children poured past us, painted, decorated with 
feathers and bush twigs, and dressed in their own wildest form, 
though almost entirely nude so far as regards the clothing of 
civilization. They inarched into the village Public Ground, 
and with song and shout and dance made the air hideous to 
me. They danced in inner and outer circles, men with men 
and women with women ; but I do not know that the thing 
looked more irrational to an outsider than do the balls at 
home ! Our Islanders, on becoming followers of Jesus, have 
alvrays voluntarily withdrawn from all these scenes, and regard 
such dancings as inconsistent with the presence and fellowship 
of the Saviour. 

On calling one of their leading men and asking him what 
it all meant, he said, “ Missi, we arc rejoicing for you, singing 
and dancing to our gods for you and your works. 

I told him that my Jehovah God would be angry at His 
Church being so associated with Heathen gods. The poor 
bewildered soul look grieved and asked, “ Is it not good, 
Missi ? Are we not helping you ?” 

I said, “ No ! It is not good. I am shocked to see you. I 
come here to teach you to give up all these ways, and to please 
the Jchoval'i God.’' 

He went and called away his wife and all his friends, ^ru:l 
told them that the M issi was displeased. But the others held 
on for hours, and were much disgusted that I would not make 
them a feast and pay them for dancing ! No other dance was 
ever held near our Station on Aniwa. 

Some most absurd and preposterous experiences were forced 
upon us by the habits and notions of the people. Amongst 
these I recall very vividly the story of Nelwang's elopement 
with his bride. 1 had begun, in spare hours, to lay the 
foundation of two additional rooms for our ^ house, and felt 
rather uneasy to see a well-known Savage hanging around every 
day with his tomahawk, and eagerly watching me at work. He 
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had killed a man, before our arrival on Aniwa ; and it was he 
tl^at startled my wife by suddenly appearing from amongst the 
bo;>;es, and causing her to run for life. On seeing him hovering 
so alarmingly near, tomahawk in hand, I saluted him. ^‘Nel- 
wang, do you want to speak to me ? ” 

‘‘Yes, Missi,’* he replied; “if you will help me now, I will 
be your friend for ever.'’ 

I answered, “I am your friend. That l)rought me here and 
keeps me here.” 

“ Yes,” said he very earnestly, “ but I want you to be strong 
as my friend, and I will ])e strong for you I ” 

I replied, “ Well, how can I help you ? ” 

He quickly answered, “ I want to get married, and I need 
your help.” 

I •protested — “Nelwang, you know that marriages here are 
all made in infmcy, by children being Ixmght and betrothed 
to their future husbands. How can I interfere? You don’t 
want to bring evil on me and my wife and child ? It might 
cost us our lives.” 

“No! no! Missi,” earnestly retorted Nelwang. “No one 
hears of this, or can hear. Only help me now. You tell me, 
if you were in my circumstances, how would you act ? ” 

“That’s surely very simple,” I answered. “Every man 
knows how to go about that business, if he wants to be honest ! 
Look out for your intended, lind out if she loves you, and the 
test will follow naturally, — you will marry her.” 

“ Yes,” argued Nelwang, “ but just there my trouble comes 
M ” 

“ Do you know the woman you would like to get ? ” 1 asked, 
wishing to bring him to some closer issue. 

“ Yes,” replied he very frankly ; “ I want to marry Yakin, the 
Chiefs widow up at the inland village, and that will break no 
infant betrothals.” • 

“But,” I persevered, “do you know if she loves you or 
would take you ? ’' 

“ Yes,” replied Nelwang ; “ one day I met her on the patli 
and told her I •^ould like to have her for my wife. She took 
out her ear-rings and gave them to me, and I know thereby that 
she loves me. 1 was one of her late husband’s men ; and if 
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she had loved any of them more than she loved me, she would 
have given them to another. With the ear-rings she gave ate 
her heart. < 

“Then why,^' I insisted, “ don^t you go and marry her ?/' 
“There,"’ said Nelwang gravely, “begins my difficulty. In 
her village there are thirty young men for whom there are no 
wives. Each of them wants her, l)ut no one has the courage 
to take her, for the other nine-and-twenty will slioot him 1 ” 

“ And if you take her,” I suggested, “ the disappointed 
thirty will shoot you.” 

“That’s exactly what I see, Missi,” continued Nelwang; 
“ but 1 want you just to think you are in my place, and tell 
me how you would carry her off. You white men can always 
succeed. Missi, hear my plans, and advise me.” 

With as serious a face as I could command, I had to listen 
to Nelwang, to enter into his love affair, and to make sugges- 
tions, with a view to avoiding bloodshed and other miseries, 
'rhe result of the deliberations was that Nelwang was to secure 
the confidence of two friends, his l)rother and the orator Taia, 
to place one at each end of the coral rocks above the village as 
watchmen, to cut down with his American tomahawk a passage 
through the fence at the back, and to carry off his bride at 
dead of night into the seclusion and safety of the bush 1 
Nelwang’s eyes flashed as he flourished his tomahawk about 
and cried, “ 1 see it now, Missi 1 I shall win her from them 
all, Yakin and 1 will be strong for you all our days.” 

Next morning Yakin’s house was found deserted. They 
sent to all the villages around, but no one had seen her. 'Rie 
hole in the fence behind was then discovered, and the thirty 
whispered to each other that Yakin had been wooed and won 
by some daring lover. Messengers were dispatched to all the 
villages, and Nelwang was found to have disappeared on tlie 
same night as the widow, and neither |:ouJd anywhere be 
found. 

The usual revenge was taken — the houses of the offenders 
burned, their fences broken down, and all their property 
either destroyed or distributed. Work was suspended, and the 
disappointed thirty solaced themselves by feasting at YakinV 
expense. On the third day I arrived at the scene. Seeing 
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our old friend Naswai looking on at the plunderers, I signalled 
litm, and said innocently, Naswai, what's this your men are 
abc>ut ? What's all the uproar ? " 

The Chief replied, ‘‘ Have you not heard, Missi ? " 

“ Heard ? ” said I. “ The whole island has heard your 
ongoings for three days ! I can get no peace to study, or carry 
on my work.” 

“ Missi,” said the Chief, “Nelwang has eloped with Yakin, 
the wealthy widow, and all the young men are taking their 
revenge.” 

“Oh,” replied I, “is that all? Call your men, and let us 
speak to them.” 

The men were all assembled, and 1 said: “After all your 
kindness to Yakin, and all your attention to her since her 
husband's death, has s^e really run away and left you all? 
Don't you feel thankful that you are free from such an un- 
grateful woman ? Had one of you been married to her, and 
she had afterwards run away with this man that site loved, that 
would have been for worse ! And are you really making all 
this noise over such a person, and destroying so much useful 
food? Let these two fools go their way, and if she I^e all that 
you now say, he will have the worst of the bargain, and you 
will be sufficiently avenged. 1 advise you to spare the fruit 
trees — go home quietly — leave them to punish each other — ■ 
and let me get on with my work ! ” 

Naswai repeated my appeal : “ Missi’s word is good ! Gather 
up the food. Wait till we see their conduct, how it grows. 
«fte wasn’t worth all this bother and noise ! ” 

Three weeks passed. The runaways were nowhere to be 
foupd. It was generally believed that they had gone in a 
canoe to Tanna or Erromanga. But one morning, as I began 
^my work at my house alone, the lirave Nelwang appeared at 
my side! ^ , 

“Hillo!” I said, “where have you come from? and where 
is Yakin?” 

“ I must not,” he replied, “ tell you yet. We are hid. We 
have lived on jcocoa-nuts gathered at night. Yakin is well and 
happy. I come now to fulfil my promise : I will help you, 
an4 Vakin will help Missi Baton the woman, and we shall be 
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your friends. I have ground to be built upon and fenced, when- 
ever we dare ; but we will come and live with you, till peace is 
secured. Will you let us come to-morrow morning ? ” 

All right ! ” 1 said. “ Come to-morrow ! And, trembling 
with delight, he disappeared into the l)ush. 

Thus strangely God provided us with wonderful assistance. 
Yakin soon learnt to wash and dress and clean everything, and 
Nelwang served me like a faithful disciple. They clung by 
us like our very shadow, partly through fear of attack, partly 
from affection ; but as each of them could handle freely both 
musket and tomahawk, which, though laid aside, were never 
far away, it was not every enemy that cared to try issues with 
Nelwang and his bride. After a few weeks had thus passed 
l:)y, and as both of them were really showing an interest in 
things pertaining to Jesus and His* Gospel, I urged ^em 
strongly to appear publicly at the Church on Sabbath, to show 
that they were determined to stand their ground together as 
true husl)and and wife, and that the others must accept the 
position and become reconciled. Delay now could gain no 
purpose, and 1 wished the strife and uncertainty to be put 
to an end. 

Nelwang knew our customs. Every worshipper has to be 
seated, when our Church bell ceases ringing. Aniwans would 
be ashamed to enter after the Service had actually begun. As 
the bell ceased, Nelwang, knowing that he would have a clear 
course, marched in, dressed in shirt and kilt, but grasping very 
determinedly his tomahawk ! He sat down as near to me as 
he could conveniently get, trying hard to conceal his manifest 
agitation. Slightly smiling towards me, he then turned and 
looked eagerly at the other door througli which the women 
entered and left the Church, as if to say, “ Yakin is coming 1 ” 
But his tomahawk was poised ominously on his shoulder, and 
his courage gave him a defiant and almost rimpudent air. He 
was evidently quite ready to sell his life at a high price, if any 
one was prepared to risk the consequences. 

In a few seconds Yakin entered ; and if Nelwang^s bearing 
and a[)pearance were rather inconsistent with''^the feeling of 
worship, — what on earth was I to do when the figure and 
costume of Yakin began to reveal itself marching in ? The 
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ti?^t visible difference betwixt a Heathen and a Christian is,- - 

tha^ the Christian wears some clothing, the Heathen wears 
none. Yakin had determined to show the extent of her 
Christianity by the amount of clothing she could carry upon 
her person. Being a ChieCs widow before she became Nel- 
wang's bride, she had some idea of state occasions, and 
appeared dressed in every article of 'l^uropean apparel, mostly 
portions of male attire, that she could l)eg or borrow from 
about the premises 1 Her bridal gown was a man’s drab- 
coloured great-coat, put on above her Native grass skirts, and 
sweeping down to her heels, ])uttoned tig) it. Over this she 
had hung on a vest, and above that again, most amazing of 
all, she had superinduced a pair of men’s trousers, planting tiie 
body of them on her neck and shoulders, and leaving her head 
and face looking out from between the legs — a leg from either 
side streaming over her bosom and dangling down alisurdly 
in front ! Fastened to the one shoulder also there was a red 
shirt, and to the other a striped shirt, waving about her like 
wings as she sailed along. Around her head a red shirt had 
been twisted like a turban, and her notions of art demanded 
that a sleeve thereof should liang aloft over each of her cars ! 
She seemed to l^e a moving monster loaded with a mass of 
rags. The day was excessively hot, and the persjiiration 
2 :)Oured over her face in streams. She, too, sat as near to me 
as she could get on the women’s side of the Cliurch. Nelwang 
looked at me and then at her, smiling quietly, as if to say, 
^¥ou never saw, in all your white world, a bride so grandly 
dressed ! 

I little thought what I was bringing on myself w^hen I urged 
them to come to Church. The sight of that poor creature 
sweltering before me constrained me for once to make the 
service very short— perhaps the shortest I ever conducted in 
all my life f The day ended in peace. The two souls were 
extremely happy ; and I praised Cod that what might have been 
a scene of bloodshed had closed thus, even though it were in 
a kind of wild ^rotesquerie ! 

Henceforth I never lacked a body-guard, nor Mrs. Baton a 
helper. Yakin learned to read and write, and became an 
excellent teacher in our Sabbath School ; she also learned to < 
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sing, and led the praise in Church, when my wife was unable 
to be present. In fact, she could put her hand to everytlvlng 
about the house or the xVTission, and became a great favourite 
amongst the people. Nelwang fulfilled his promise faithfully. 
He was indeed my friend. Through all my inland tours, either 
he or the Sacred Man, Kalangi (who first attempted twice to 
shoot me, and then, after his conversion, acted as if God had 
entrusted him with the keeping of my life), faithfully accom- 
panied me. With tomahawk or musket, or l>oth, in hand, they 
were always within reach, and instantly started to the front 
wherever danger seemed to threaten us. I’hese were amongst 
our first and best Church members. Nelwang and the Sacred 
Man have both gone to their rest. But Yakin of the many 
garments has also had many husbands. She rejoices now in 
her fourth^ and is still a devoted Christian, and a most 
interesting character in many ways. 

The progress of God^s work was most conspicuous in relation 
to wars and revenges among the Natives. The two high Chiefs, 
Narnakei and Naswai, frequently declared, “ We are the men 
of ("hrist now. We must not fight. We must put down 
murders and crimes among our people.^^ 

Two young fools, returning from Tanna with muskets, 
attempted twice to shoot a man in sheer wantonness and dis- 
play of malice. The Islanders met, and informed them that 
if man or woman was injured by them, the other men would 
load their muskets and shoot them dead in general council. 
This was a mighty step towards public order, and I greatV 
rejoiced before the Lord. His Spirit, like leaven, was at work ! 

My constant custom was, in order to prevent war, to run 
right in between the contending parties. My fiiith enabled me 
to grasp and realize the promise, Lo, I am with you alway.” 
In Jesus I felt invulnerable and immortal, sg, long as I was 
doing His work. And I can truly say, that these were the 
moments when I felt my Saviour to be most truly and sensibly 
present, inspiring and empowering me. 

Another scheme had an excellent educative and religious 
influence. I tried to interest all the villages, and to treat all 
the Chiefs equally. In our early days, after getting iritd my 
two-roomed house, I engaged the Chief, or representative man 
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^ch district, to put up one or other of the many outhouses 
requh-ed at the Station, One, along with his people, built the 
cook-house ; another, the store ; another, the banana and yam- 
house ; another, the washing-house ; another, the boys' and 
girls' house ; the houses for servants and teachers, the School- 
house, and the large shed, a kind of shelter where Natives sat 
arui talked when not at work about the I'remises. Of course 
these all were at first only Native huts, of larger or smaller 
dimensions. But they were all built by contract for articles 
which they highly valued, such as axes, knives, yards of prints 
and calico, strings of beads, blankets, etc, They served our 
purpose for the time, and when another party, by contract also, 
had fenced around our Premises, the Mission Station was really 
a l^autiful little lively and orderly Village, and in itself no bad 
emblem of Christian and Civilized life, d'he payments, made 
to all irrespectively, but only for work duly done and according 
to reasonable l)argain, distributed property and gifts amongst 
them on wholesome principles, and encouraged a well-con- 
ditioned rivalry which had many happy etrects. 

Heathenism made many desperate and some strange efforts 
to. stamp out our Cause on Aniwa, but tlie Lord held the helm. 
One old Chief, formerly friendly, turned against us. He osten- 
tatiously set himself to make a canoe, working at it very openly 
and defiantly on Sabbaths. He becoming sick and dying, his 
brother started, on a Sabbath morning and in contempt of the 
Worship, with an armed company to provoke our x^eople to 
• war. They refused to fight; and one man, whom he struck 
with his club, said, “ I will leave my revenge to Jehovah.'’ 

A few clays thereafter, this brother also fell sick and sud- 
denly died. The Heathen party made much of these incidents, 
and some clamoured for our death in revenge, l)ut most feared 
to murder us ^ so^ they withdrew and lived apart from our 
friends, as far away as they could get. By-and-bye, however, 
they set fire to a large district belonging to our supporters, 
burning cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees and plantations. Still 
our people refused to fight, and kept near to protect us. 7'hen 
ajl the leading men assembled to talk it over. Most were for 
peace, but some insisted upon burning our house and driving 
US away or killing us, that they might be left to live as tbeyi 
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had hitherto done. At last a Sacred Man, a Chief who h^^ 
been on Tanna when the Cura^oa punished the murderer*; and 
robbers but protected the villages of the friendly Natives there, 
stood up and sj)oke in our defence, and warned them what 
might happen ; and other three, who had been under my 
instruction on 'Fanna, declared themselves to be the friends of 
Jehovah and of His Missionary. Finally the Sacred Man rose 
again, and showed them rows of beautiful white shells strung 
round his left arm, saying : 

“Nowar, the great ("hief at Port Resolution on Tanna, when 
he saw that Missi and his wife could not be kept there, took 
me to his heart, and pledged me by these, the shells of his 
office as Cliief, taken from his own arm and bound on mine, 
to protect them from all harm. Pie told me to declare to the 
men of Aniwa that if the Missi be injured or slain, he and his 
warriors will come from Tanna and take the full revenge in 
l)lood.^’ This turned the scale. The meeting closed in our 
favour. 

Close on the heels of this, another and a rather perplexing 
incident befell us. A party of Pleathens assembled and made 
a great display of fishing on the Lord’s Day, in contempt of 
the practice of the men on Jehovah’s side, threatening also to 
waylay the Teachers and myself in our village circuits. A 
meeting was held l)y the Christian party, at the close of the 
Sabbath Services. All who wished to serve Jehovah were to 
come to my house next morning, unarmed, and accompany 
me on a visit to our enemies, that wc might talk and reasor « 
together with them. By daybreak, the Chiefs and nearly 
eighty men assembled at the Mission Plouse, declaring that 
they were on Jehovah’s side, and wished to go with me. But, 
alas 1 they refused to lay down their arms, or leave them 
behind ; nor would they either refrain from i^oing or suffer me 
to go alone. Idedgiug them to peace, I was reluctantly placed 
at their head, and we marched off to the village of the 
unfriendly party. 

'Fhe villagers were greatly alarmed. The Chiefs two sons 
came forth with every available man to meet us. That whole 
day Avas consumed in talking and speechifying, sometimes 
chanting their replies — the Natives are all inveterate talkers ! 
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mt the day was utterly wearisome ; but it had one redeeming 
featoue, — their rage found vent in hours of palaver, instead 
of blows and blood. It ended in peace. The Heathen were 
amazed at the number of Jehovah’s friends ; and they pledged 
themselves henceforth to leave the Worship alone, and that 
every one who pleased might come to it unmolested. For 
this, worn out and weary, we returned, praising the Ivord. 

But I must here record the story of the Sinking of the Well, 
which broke the back of Heathenism on Aniwa. Being a flat 
coral island, with no hills to attract the clouds, rain is scarce 
there as compared with the adjoining mountainous islands ; 
and even when it does fall heavily, with tropical profusion, it 
disappears, as said before, through the light soil and porous 
rock, and drains itself directly into the sea. Hence, because 
of its greater dryness, Aniwa is more healthy than many of the 
surrounding isles ; though, probably for the same reason, its 
Natives are subject to a form of FJephantiasis, known as the 
“ Barbadoes leg.” 'Fhe rainy season is from December to 
April, and then the disea.se most characteristic of all these 
regions is apt to prevail, viz., fever and ague. 

At certain seasons, the Natives drank very unwholesome 
water ; and, indeed, the best water they had at any time for 
drinking purposes was from the precious cocoa-nut, a kind of 
Apple of Paradise for all these Southern Isles 1 They also 
cultivate the sugar-cane very extensively, and in great variety ; 
and they chew it, when we would fly to water for thirst ; so it 
«i^ to them both food and drink. 'Vhc black fellow carries with 
him to the field, when he goes off for a day’s work, four or 
five sticks of sugar-cane, and puts in his time comfortalfly 
enougli on these. Besides, the sea being their universal 
bathing-place, in wdiich they swaittle like fish, and little water, 
almost none, bein^ required for cooking purposes, and none 
whatever for washing clothes (!), the lack of fresh springing 
water was not the dreadful trial to them that it w^ould be to us. 
Yet they appreciate and rejoice in it immensely too ; though 
the water of the green cocoa-nut is refreshing, and in appear- 
ance, taste, and colour not unlike lemonade — one nut filling a 
tumbler ; and though when mothers die they feed the babies 
on it and on the soft white pith, and they flourish on the same,t 
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yet the Natives themselves show their delight in preferring 
when they can get it, the water from the well. / ^ 

My household felt sadly the want of fresh water. I prepared 
two large casks, to be filled when the rain came. But when 
we attempted to do so at the water-hole near the village, the 
Natives forbade us, fearing that our large casks would carry all; 
the water away, and leave none for them with their so much 
smaller cocoa-nut bottles. This public 'Jwater-hole was on the 
ground of two Sacred Men, who claimed the power of emptying 
and filling it by rain at will. The superstitious Natives gave 
them presents to bring the rain. If it came soon, they took all 
the credit for it. If not, they demanded larger gifts to satisfy 
their gods. Even our Aneilyumese Teachers said to me, when 
1 protested that surely they could not believe such thiijgs, 
‘‘ It is hard to know, Missi. The water does come and go 
cpiickly. If you paid them well, they might bring the rain, and 
let us fill our casks ! ” 

I told them that, as followers of Jehovah, we must despise 
all Heathen mummeries, and trust in Him and in the laws of 
His Creation to help us. 

Anivva having therefore no permanent supply of fresh water, 
in spring or stream or lake, I resolved by the help of God to 
sink a well near the Mission Premises, hoping that a wisdom 
higher than my own would guide me to the source of some 
blessed spring. Of the scientific conditions of such an experi- 
ment I was comparatively ignorant ; but I counted on having 
to dig through earth and coral above thirty feet, and m^% 
constant fear was that, owing to our environment, the water, 
if water I found, could only be salt water after all my toils ! 
Still I resolved to sink that shaft in hope, and in faith that the 
Son of God would be glorified thereby. 

One morning I said to the old Chief and his fellow -Chief, 
both now earnestly inquiring about the religion of Jehovah 
and of Jesus, “ I am going to sink a deep well down into the 
earth, to see if our God ^ill send us fresh water up from 
below.” 

They looked at me with astonishment, and said in a tone of 
sympathy approacliing to pity, “ O Missi ! Wait till the rain 
comes down, and we will save all we possibly can for you,” 
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/^S^eplied, “We may all die for lack of water. If no fresh 
can be got, we may be forced to leave you.” 

The old Chief looked imploringly, and said, “O Missi 1 
you must not leave us for that. Rain comes only from al)ovc. 
How could you expect our Island to send up showers of rain 
from below ? ” 

I told him, “ Fresh water does come up springing from the 
earth in my l.and at home, and I hope to see it here also.” 

The old Chief grew more tender in his tones, and cried, 
“ O Missi, your head is going wrong ; you are losing some 
thing, or you would not talk wild like that ! Don't let our 
people hear you talking about going down into the earth for 
rain, or they will never listen to your word or believe you 
again.” 

But I started upon my hazardous jol>, selecting a spot near 
the Mission Station and close to the public path, that my 
prospective well might l)e useful to all. I began to dig, with 
pick and spade and bucket at hand, an American axe for 
a hammer and crowbar, and a ladder for service by-and-bye. 
The good old Chief now told off his men in relays to watch 
me, lest I should attempt to take my own life, or do anything 
outrageous, saying, “ Poor Missi ! That's the way with all who go 
mad. There's no driving of a notion out of their heads. We 
must just watch him now. He will tind it harder to work with 
pick and spade than with his pen, and when he’s tired we’ll 
persuade him to give it up.” 

• * I did get exhausted sooner than I expected, toiling under 
that tropical sun ; but we never own before the Natives that 
we are beaten j so I went into the house and filled my vest 
pocket with large, beautiful English-made fish-hooks. These 
are very tempting to the young men, as compared with their 
oWn, — skilfully m.*ide though they be out of shell, and serving 
their purposes wonderfully. Holding up a large hook, I cried, 
“ One of these to every man who fills and turns over three 
buckets out of this hole!” 

A rush was* made to get the first turn, and back again for 
another and another. I kept those on one side who had got a 
turn, till all the rest in order had a chance, and l>ucket after 
bucket was filled and emptied rapidly. Still the shaft seemed 
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to lower very slowly, while my fish-hooks were disappearij:^ 
very quickly. I was constantly there, and took the b/^avy 
share of everything, and was thankful one evening to find that 
we had cleared more than twelve feet deep, — when lo ! next 
morning, one side had rushed in, and our work was all 
undone. 

The old Chief and his best men now came around me more 
earnestly than ever. He remonstrated with me very gravely. 
He assured me for the fiftieth time that rain would never be 
seen coming up through the earth on Aniwa ! 

“Now,*' said he, “ had you been in that hole last night, you 
would have been buried, and a Man-of-war would have come 
from Queen ^Toria to ask for the Missi that lived here. We 
would have to say, ‘ He is down in that hole.* I'he Captain 
would ask, ‘ Wlio killed him and put him down there ? * We 
would have to say, ‘ He went down there himself ! * The 
Captain would answer, ‘ Nonsense ! who ever heard of a 
white man going down into the earth to bury himself? You 
killed him, you put him there ; don't hide your bad conduct 
with lies ! * Then he would bring out his big guns and shoot 
us, and destroy our Island in revenge. You are making your 
own grave, Missi, and you will make ours too. Give up this 
mad freak, for no rain will l)e found by going downwards on 
Aniwa. Besides, all your fish-hooks cannot tempt my men 
again to enter that hole ; they don’t want to be buried with 
you. VVhll you not give it up now ? '* 

I said all that I could to quiet his fears, explained to them that: 
this fiilling in had happened by my neglect of precautions, and 
finally made known that by the help of my God, even without 
all other help, 1 meant to persevere. 

Steeping my poor brains over the prol>lem, I l>ecame an 
extemporized engineer. Two trees were searched for, with 
branches on opposite sides, capable of sustaining a cross tree 
betwixt them. 1 sank them on each side firmly into the 
ground, passed the beam across them over the centra of the 
shaft, fastened thereon a rude home-made pulley and block, 
passed a rope over the wheel, and swung my largest bucket to 
the end of it. Thus equipped, I begar\ once more sinking 
;jvvay at the well, but at so great an angle that the sides might 
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S jain fall in. Not a Native, however, would enter that 
and I had to pick and dig away till 1 was utterly ex- 
d. But a Native Teacher, in whom I had confidence, 
took charge above, managing to hire them with axes, knives, 
etc., to seize the end of the rope and walk along the ground 
pulling it till the bucket rose to the surface, and then he 
himself swung it aside, emptied it, and lowered it down again. 
I rang a little bell which 1 had with me, when the bucket was 
loaded, and that was the signal for my brave helpers to pull 
their rope. And thus I toiled on from day to day, my heart 
almost sinking sometimes with the sinking of the wx‘11, till we 
reached a depth of about thirty feet. And tlie phrase, “ living 
Avater,’^ “living water, kept chiming through my soul like 
music from (lod, as I dug and hammered away ! 

At this dei)th the earth and coral began to be soaked with 
damp. I felt that we were nearing water. My soul had a 
faith that God would open a spring for us ; but side by side 
with this faith was a strange terror that the water would be 
salt. So perplexing and mixed are even the highest experi- 
ences of the soul 5 the rose-flower of a perfect faith, set round 
and round with prickly thorns. One evening 1 said to the 
old Chief, “ I think that Jehovah God will give us water 
to-morrow from that hole I ^ 

The Chief said, “No, Missi ; you will never see rain coming 
up from the earth on this Island. Wo wonder what is to be 
the end of this mad work of yours. We expect daily, if you 
reach water, to see you drop through into the sea, and the 
*^iarks will eat you ! That will be the end of it — death to you, 
and danger to us all.^’ 

I still answered, “ Come to-morrow. I hope and V)elieve 
that Jehovah God will send you the rain water up through the 
earth.” 

At the moment 1 1 knew I was risking much, and probably 
incurring sorrowful consequences, had no water been given ; 
but I had faith that the Lord was leading me on, and I knew 
that I sofight His glory, not my own. 

Next morning, I went down again at daybreak and sank a 
narrow hole in the centre about two feet deep. The perspira- 
tion broke over me with uncontrollable excitement, and 
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trembled through every limb, when the water rushed up ahA 
began to fill the hole. Muddy though it was, I eagerl^ 
it, lapping it with my trembling hand, and then I (ell ; 

upon my knees in that muddy bottom as my heart burst up 
in praise to the J^ord. It was water 1 It was fresh water ! It 
was living water from Jehovah^s well! "rrue, it was a little 
brackish, but nothing to speak of; and no spring in the desert, 
cooling the inarched lips of a fevered pilgrim, ever appeared 
more worthy of being called a Well of God than did that water 
to me ! 

The Chiefs had assembled with their men near by. They 
waited on in eager expectancy. It was a rehearsal, in a small 
way, of the Israelites coming round, while Moses struck the 
rock and called for water. Ey-and-bye, when I had praised 
the l.ord, and my excitement was a little calmed, the mud 
being also greatly settled, I filled a jug, which I had taken 
,down empty in the sight of them all, and ascending to the top 
called for them to come and see the rain which Jehovah God 
had given us through the well. They closed around me in 
haste, and ga/ed on it in superstitious fear. The old Chief 
shook it to see if it would spill, and then touched it to see if it 
felt like water. At last he tasted it, and rolling it in his mouth 
with joy for a moment, he swallowed it, and shouted, “Rain! 
Rain ! Yes, it is Rain ! But how did you get it ? 

I repeated, “ Jehovah my God gave it out of His own Earth 
in answer to our labours and prayers. Go and see it springing 
up for yourselves 1 ” 

Now, though every man there could climb the highest 
as swiftly and as fearlessly as a squirrel or an opossum, not 
one of them had courage to walk to the side and gaze down 
into that well. To them this was miraculous ! But they were 
not without a resource that met the emergency. They agreed 
to take firm hold of each otlter hy the hand, to place themselves 
in a long line, the foremost man to lean cautiously forward, 
gaze into the well, and then pass to the rear, and so on till all 
had seen “Jehovah’s rain” far below. It was ;^mewhat 
comical, yet far more pathetic, to stand by and watch their 
faces, as man after man peered down into the mystery, apd 
then looked up at me in blank bewilderment ! When all 
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seen it with their own very eyes, and were “ weak with wonder,’^ 
C hief exclaimed: 

^‘^B^issi, wonderful, wonderful is the work of your Jehovah 
God ! No god of Anivva ever helped us in this way. The 
world is turned upside down, since jehovali came to Anivva! 
But, Missi,” continued he, after a pause that looked like silent 
worship, “ will it always rain up through the earth ? or, will it 
come and go like the rain from the clouds?'’ 

I told them that I believed it would always continue there 
for our use, as a good gift from Jehovah. 

“ Well, but, Missi,” replied the Chief, some glimmering of 
self-interest beginning to strike his brain, “will you or your 
family drink it all, or shall we also have some ? ” 

“ You and all your peo|;)Ie,” I answered, “ and all the people 
of the Island, may come and drink and carry away as much of 
it as you wish. I believe there will always be plenty for us all, 
and the more of it we can use the fresher it will ])e. That is 
the way with many of our Jehovah's best gifts to men, and for 
it and for all we praise llis Name 1 ” 

“Then, Missi,” said the Chief, “it will be our water, and we 
may all use it as our very own?” 

“Yes,” 1 answered, “whenever you wish it, and as much as 
you need, both here and at your own houses, as far as it can 
possibly be made to go.” 

The Chief looked at me eagerly, fully convinced at length 
that the well contained a treasure, and exclaimed, “ Missi, 
what can we do to help you now ? ” 

♦ Oh, how like is human nature all the world over ! When 
one toils and struggles, when help is needed wliich many 
around could easily give and be the better, not the worse, for 
giving it, they look on in silence, or l)Iess you with ungenerous 
criticism, or ban you with malicious judgment. But let them 
get some peep of personal advantage l)y helping you, or even 
of the empty bubble of praise for offering it, and how they rush 
to your aid I 

I was Jhankful, however, to accept of the Chiefs assistance, 
now sorely needed, and I said, “ You have seen it fall in once 
already. If it falls again, it will conceal the rain from below 
which our God has given U8. In order to preserve it for us 
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and for our children in all time, we must build it round an^ 
round with great coral blocks from the bottom to the verv^). 

I will now clear it out, and prepare the foundation for tj^is \vaU 
of coral, I.et every man and woman carry from the shore the 
largest blocks they can bring. It is well worth all the toil thus 
to preserve our great Jehovah's gift !'’ 

Scarcely were my words uttered, when they rushed to the 
shore, with shoutings and songs of gladness ; and soon every < 
one was seen struggling under the biggest block of coral with 
which he dared to tackle. They lay like limestone rocks, 
l)roken up by the hurricanes, and rolled ashore in the arms of 
mighty l)illows ; and in an incredibly short time scores of them 
were tumbled down for my use at the mouth of the well. 
Having j)repared a foundation, I made ready a sort of bag- 
l)asket, into which every block was firmly tied and theUr let 
down to me by the jiulley,— a Native Teacher, a faithful fellow, 
cautiously guiding it. I received and placed each stone in its 
position, doing my poor best to wedge them one against the 
other, building circularly, and cutting them to the needed 
shape with my American axe. 'l"he wall is about three feet 
thick, and the masonry may be guaranteed to stand till the 
coral itself decays. 1 wrought incessantly, for fear of any 
further collapse, till 1 had it raised about twenty feet ; and 
now, feeling secure, and my hands being dreadfully cut up, 

I intimated that I would rest a week or two, and finish the 
building then, but tlie Chief advanced and said, — 

“Missi, you have been strong to work. Your strength has 
lied, but rest here beside us ; and just point out where each* 
block is to be laid. We will lay them there, we will build 
them solidly behind like you. And no inan will sleep till it is 
done." 

With all their will and heart they started on the job ; some 
carrying, some cutting and squaring the bjock^s, till the wall 
rose like magic, and a row of the hugest rocks lay round the 
top bound all together, and formed the mouth of the well. 
Women, boys, and ail wished to have a hand in building it, 
and it remains to this day, a solid wall of masonry, the circle 
being thirty-four feet deep, eight feet wide at the top, and six 
at the bottom. I floored it over with wood above all, and 
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fixed the windlass and bucket, and there it stands as one of 
thir , greatest material blessings which the Lord has given to 
AryWiV^ It rises and falls with the tide, though a third of a 
mile distant from the sea ; and when, after using it, we tasted 
the pure fresh water on board the jDayspring^ the latter seemed 
so insipid that I had to slip a little salt into my tea along with 
the sugar before I could enjoy it ! All visitors are taken to see 
the well, as one of the wonders of Aniwa ; and an Elder of the 
Native Church said to me lately, “ But for that water, during 
the last two years of drought, we would all have been dead ! 

Very strangely, though the Natives themselves have since 
tried to sink six or seven wells in the most likely places near 
their different villages, they have cither come to coral rock 
which they could not pierce, or found only water that was salt. 
An^ they say amongst themselves, M issi not only used pick 
and spade, but he prayed and cried to his Cod. We have 
learned to dig, but not how to pray, and therefore Jehovah 
will not give us the rain from below ! ” 

The well was now finished. The place was neatly fenced 
in. And the old Chief said, ‘‘ Missi, now that this is the water 
for all, we must take care and keep it pure.’' 

I was so thankful that all were to use it. Mad we alone 
drawn water therefrom, they could so easily have poisoned 
it, as they do the fish-pools, in caverns among the rocks by 
the shore, with their nuts and runners, and killed us all. But 
there was no fear, if they themselves were to use it daily. 
The Chief continued, “ Missi, I think I could help you next 
• feabbath. Will you let me preach a sermon on the well 7 ” 

“Yes,” I at once replied, “if you will try to l)ring all the 
people to hear you.” 

“ Missi, I will try,” he eagerly promised. The news sjiread 
like wildfire that the Chief Nainakei was to be the Missionary 
on the next da^ for the Worship, and the people, under great 
expectancy, urged each other to come and hear what he had 
to say. 

Sabbath came round. Aniwa asseml^led in what was for 
that island a ^reat crowd. Namakei appeared dressed in shirt 
and kilt. He was so excited, and flourished his tomahawk al>(>ut 
at such a rate, that it was rather lively work to be near him. 

23 
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I conducted short opening devotions, and then called upw 
Nainakei. lie rose at once, with eye flashing wildly. ^\nd 
his limbs twitching with emotion. He spoke to theHollbw- 
ing effect, swinging his tomahawk to enforce every eloquent 
gesticulation : 

F riends of Namakei, men and women and children of 
Aniwa, listen to my words ! Since Missi came here he has 
talked many strange things we could not understand — things 
all too w^ondcrfiil ; and we said regarding many of them that 
they must be lies. White people might believe such nonsense, 
l)ut w'c said that the black fellow knew better than to receive 
it. Ihit of all his wonderful stories, we thought the strangest 
was about sinking down through the earth to get rain ! Then 
we said to each other, 'J'he man’s head is turned ; he’s gone 
mad. But the Missi prayed on and wrought on, telling us 'that 
Jehovah God heard and saw, and that his God would give him 
rain. Was he mad ? Has he not got the rain deep down in 
the earth ? We mocked at him ; but the water was there all 
the same. We have laughed at other things which the Missi 
told us, because wc could not see them. But from this day 
1 believe that all he tells us about his Jehovah God is true. 
Some day our eyes will see it. For to-day we have seen the 
rain from the earth.” " 

Then rising to a climax, first the one foot and then the other 
making the broken coral on the floor fly behind like a war- 
horse pawing the ground, he cried with great eloquence : 

“ My peoi)le, the people of Aniwa, the world is turned upside 
down since the waird of Jehovah came to this land ! Wlfo 
ever expected to see rain coming up through the earth? It 
has always come from the clouds ! Wonderful is the work of 
this Jehovah God. No god of Aniwa ever answered prayers 
as the Missi’s God has done. Friends of Namakei, all the 
powers of the world could not have forced* us no believe that 
rain could l)e given from the deptlis of the earth, if w^e had 
not seen it with our eyes, felt it .and tasted it as we here do. 
Now, by the help of Jehovah God, the Missi brought that 
invisible rain to view, which w^e never before Heard of or saw, 
and,” — (beating his hand on his breast, he exclaimed), — 

Something here in my heart tells me that the Jehovah 
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l^/od does exist, the Invisible One, whom we never heard of 
nor^ till the Missi brought Him to our knowledge. The 
coral has been removed, the land has been cleared away, 
and do! the water rises. Invisible till this day, yet all the 
same it was there, though our eyes were too weak. So I, 
your Chief, do now firmly believe that wlien I die, when the 
► bits of coral and the heaps of dust arc removed which now 
blind my old eyes, I shall then see the Invisible Jehovah Cod 
with my soul, as Missi tells me, not less surely than I have 
seen the rain from the earth below. From this day, my 
people, I must worship the God who has opened for us the 
well, and who fills us with rain from below, 'rhe gods of 
Anivva cannot hear, cannot help us, like the God of Missi. 
Henceforth I am a follower of Jehovah God. I.et every man 
that thinks with me go now and fetch the idols of Anivva 
the gods which our fathers feared, and cast them down at 
Missies feet. Let us burn and bury and destroy these things 
of wood and stone, and let us l )e taiiglu l)y the Missi how to 
serve the God who can hear, the Jehovah who gave us the 
well, and who will give us every other blessing, for He sent 
His Son Jesus to die for us and bring us to Heaven. 'Fhis is 
what the Missi has been telling us every day since he landed 
on Aniwa. We laughed at him, but now we believe liim. 
The Jehovah God has sent us rain from the earth. Why 
should He not also send us His Son from Heaven ? Namakei 
stands up for Jehovah ! 

• This address, and the Sinking of tlKAVell, l)roke, as I already 
said, the back of Heatlienism on Aniwa. That very afternoon, 
the old Chief and several of his people brought their idols and 
cast them down at my feet beside the door of our house. Oh, 
the intense excitement of the weeks that followed ! Company 
after company came to the spot, loaded with their gods of wood 
and stone, and piled them up in heaps, amid tJie tears and 
sobs of some, and the shoutings of others, in which was heard 
the oft-repeated waord, “Jehovah ! Jehovah ! What could be 
burned, we cast into the flames ; others we buried in pits twelve 
of fifteen feet deep ; and some few, more likely than the rest 
to feed or awaken superstition, we sank far out into the deep 
sed. Let no Heathen eyes ever gaze on them again ! 
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We do not mean to indicate that, in all cases, their motivo^r^ 
were either high or enlightened. "I'here were not 
some who wished to make this new movement pay, aliid A^ere 
much disgusted when we refused to “])uy” their gods! On 
being told that Jehovah would not be pleased unless they gave 
them up of their own free will, and destroyed them without pay 
or reward, some took them home again and held on by them 
for a season, and others threw them away in contempt. Meet- 
ings were held and speeches w^ere delivered, for these New^ 
Hebrideans are irrepressible orators, florid, and amazingly 
graphic; much talk followed, and the destruction of idols went 
on apace, by-and-bye two Sacred Men and some other 
selected i)crsons constituted themselves a sort of detective 
Committee, to search out and expose those w'ho pretended to 
give them all up, but were hiding certain idols in secret, rfnd to 
encourage waverers to come to a thorough decision for Jehovah. 
In these intensely exciting days, we stood still and saw the 
salvation of the Lord. 

They flocked around us now at every meeting wc held. 
They listened eagerly to the story of the life and death of 
Jesus. Tliey voluntarily assumed one or other article of clothing. 
And everything transpiring wais fully and faithfully submitted 
to us for counsel or for information. One of the very first 
steps in Christian discipline to which they readily and almost 
unanimously took was the asking of God’s blessing on every 
meal and praising the great Jehovah for their daily bread. 
Whosoever did not do so was regarded as a Heathen. (Query: 
how many 7v/ille Heathens are there ?) The next step, and it 
was taken in a manner as if by some common consent, that 
was not less surprising than joyful, was a form of Family 
Worship every morning and evening. Doul)tless the prayers 
w’^cre often very queer, and mixed up w^ith many remaining 
superstitions ; but they w^erc prayers to the great Jehovah, the 
compassionate Father, the Invisible One— no longer to gods 
of stone 1 

Necessarily these were the conspicuous features of our life 
as Christians in their midst ---morning and ’evening Family 
Prayer, and Grace at Meat ; and hence, most naturally, their 
instinctive adoption and imitation of the same as the first 
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outward tokens of Christian discipline. Every house in which 
there v^as not Prayer to God in the family was known therel)y 
to be ^^e!^then. This was a direct and practical evidence of 
the New Religion ; and, so far as it goes (and that is very far 
indeed, where there is any sincerity beneath it), the test was 
one about which there could be no mistake on either side. 
f A third conspicuous feature stood out distinctly and at once, 
— the change as to the fiord’s Day. Village after village 
followed in this also the example of the Mission House. All 
ordinary occupations ceased. Sabbath was spoken of as the 
Day for Jehovah. Saturday came to be called “Cooking 
Day,’^ referring to the extra preparations for the coming day 
of rest and worship. 'They believed that it was Jehovah’s will 
to kgep the first day holy. 'Phe reverse was a distinctive mark 
of Heathenism. 

The first traces of a new Social Order began to rise visibly 
on the delighted eye, 'Phe whole inhabitants, young and old, 
no’v attended School, — three generations sometimes at the one 
copy or A R C book ! Thefts, quarrels, crimes, etc., were 
settled now, not by clul) law, but by fine or bonds or lash, as 
agreed upon by the Chiefs and their peo[)le. p]very thing was 
rapidly and surely becoming “new^^ under the influence of the 
leaven of Jesus. Industry increased. Huts and tilantations 
were safe. P’ormerly every man, in travelling, carried with 
him all liis valuables ; now tliey w'ere secure, left at home. 

Iwen a l)rood of fowls or a litter of j)igs wajuld be carried in 
Uiigs on their [persons in Heathen days. Hence at Church we 
had sometimes lively episodes — the chirruping of chicks, tlie 
squealing of piggies, and the barking of puppies, one gaily 
responding to the otlier, as we sang, or prayed, or preached 
the Gospel I Being glad to see the Natives there, even with 
all their belongings, we carefully refrained from finding fault 
but the thread ot devotion w^as sometimes apt to slip througli 
one’s fingers, especially when the conflict of the owner to 
silence a baby-pig inspired the little wretch to drown everything 
in a long-sustairied and high-pitched .scream. 

The Natives, finding this state of matters troublesome 
to themselves and disagreeable all round, called a General 
Assembly, unanimously condemned dishonesty, agreed upon , 
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severe fines and i)unishments for every act of theft, and cove- “ 
nanted to stand l>y each other in putting it down. 'Fhc Chiefs, 
however, found this a long and difficult task, but they^eld at 
it under the inspiration of the Cros})el and prevailed, h^ven 
the trials and difficulties with whicli they met were overruled 
by God, in assisting them to form by the light of their own 
experience a simple code of Social Laws, fitted to repress the 
crimes there prevailing, and to encourage the virtues specially 
needing to be cultivated there. Heathen Worship was gra- 
dually extinguished ; and, though no one was compelled to 
come to C'hurch, every person on Aniwa, without exception, 
l)ccame an avowed worship{)er of Jehovah God. Again, 

O Galilean, Thou hast conquered !” 

Often since have 1 meditated on that old Cannibal Chief 
reasoning himself and his people, from the vSinking of the Well 
and the bringing of the invisible water to view, into a belief as 
to the existence and power of the great Invisible God, the only 
Hearer and Answ^erer of prayer. And the contrasted picture 
rises l)efore my mind of the multitudes in Uritain, America, 
Germany, and our Colonies, all whose wisdom, science, art, 
and wealth have only left them in spiritual darkness — miserable 
doubters ! In their pride of heart, they deny their Creator 
and Redeemer, so gloriously revealed to them alike in Nature 
and in Scripture, and are like a dog barking against the sun. 
T'hey will accept nothing but wdiat their poorly-developed 
Science can demonstrate ; yet that Science, as com[)are(l with 
tlie All-Trutli of the Universe, is infinitely smaller than w’a*s 
the poor Chief Namakei’s knowledge as compared \vith mine 1 
They do certainly know that their very existence, at every 
moment, depends on things that neither reason nor science 
can fathom, any more than Namakei could understand the rain 
from belowx I’or every reason that he and Ins people had to 
l)elieve in the Invisible God, who brought the water to their 
view, these sons and daughters of Civilization, “the heirs of all 
the ages in the foremost files of time,” have ten thousand more, 
from history, from science, from material progress —yet in their 
pride of Intellect they refuse to acknowledge and adore that 
Invisible and Inscrutable Ciod, in w’honi every day they live, 
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and move, and have their being, and who has spoken to us 
l:)y His Son from Heaven. If their own sons, daughters, or 
servanft,^who are infinitely less dependent on them than they 
are upon Tied, should treat themselves as they are treating their 
Creator, what would tliey think ? How would they feel ? I 
pity from the depth of my heart every human being, who, from 
whatever cause, is a stranger to the most ennobling, uplifting, 
and consoling experience that can come to the soul of man — 
blessed communion with the Father of our Spirits, through 
gracious union with the Lord Jesus Christ; thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of Heaven and ICarth, because 'riioii hast hid 
tliese things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto liabes. Even so, Father : for so it seemed good in 
Thy sight. . . . Come unto Me, all ye that laliotir and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take M.y yoke upon 
you, and learn of Mx* ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light'’ (Matt. xi. 25-30). 
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A Heavenly Vision. - On Wing through New Zealand. Our Second 

Dayspntiji^. 

'"T^HE printing of my first Aniwan l)ook wa.s a great event, 

X not so much for the toil and worry which it cost me, 
though that was enough to have broken the heart of many 
a compositor, as rather for the joy it gave to the old Chief 
Namakei. 

The break-up at Tanna had rolibed me of my own nert 
little printing-press. I had since obtained at Aneityum the 
remains of one from Erromanga, that had belonged to the 
murdered Cordon. But the supt)ly of letters, in some cases, 
was so deficient that I could print only four pages at a time ; 
and, besides, bits of the press were wantijng, and I had first 
to manufacture substitutes from scraps of iron and wood. I 
managed, however, to make it go, and by-and-bye it did good 
service. By it I printed our yVniwan Hymn-Book, a portion 
of Genesis in Aniwan, a small book in Errotnangan for the 
second Gordon, and some other little things. 

The old chief had eagerly helped me in translating and 
preparing this first book. He had a great desire to hear it 
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speak,” as he graphically expressed it. It was made up chiefly 
of short passages from the Scriptures, that might help me 
to intr^uce them to the treasures of Divine truth and love. 
Namakei came to me, morning after morning, saying, “ Missi, 
is it done ? Can it s[)cak ? ” 

At last I was al)lc to answer, “Yes ! ” 

The old Chief eagerly responded, “ Does it speak my 
words ? ” 

1 said, “ It does.” 

With rising interest, Namakei exclaimed, “ Make it speak to 
me, Missi ! I.et me hear it speak.’’ 

I read to him a part of the hook, and the old man fairly 
shouted in an ecstasy of joy, “ It does speak ! It speaks my 
owji language, too ! Oh, give it to me ! ” 

He grasped it hurriediy, turned it all round every way, 
pressed it to his lx)som, and then, closing it with a look of 
great disappointment, lianded it back to me, saying, “Missi, 
I cannot make it speak ! It will never s[)cak to me.” 

“No,” said I ; “you don’t know how to read it yet, how to 
make it speak to you ; Ixit I will teacli you to read, and then 
it will speak to you as it does to me.” 

“ O Missi, dear Missi, show me how to make it .speak ! ” 
persisted the bewildered Chief. He was straining his eyes so, 
that 1 suspected they were dim with age, and could not sec 
the letters. I looked out for him a pair of spectacles, and 
managed to fit him well. He was much afraid of i)Utting 
them on at first, manifestly in dread of some sort of sorcery. 
At last, when they were properly placed, he saw the letters 
and everything so clearly that he exclaimed in great excite- 
ment and Joy : 

“I see it all now! This is what you told us about Jesus. 
He opened the eyes of a blind man. The word of Jesus lias 
just come to Aniwa. He has sent me these glass eyes. I 
have gotten back again the sight that I had when a Ixjy. O 
Missi, make the book speak to me now ! ” 

I walked^iOUt with him to the public Village Ground. 
There I drew A B C in large characters upon the dust, 
showed him the s,ame letters in the book, and left him to 
compare them, and find out how many occurred on the fir?^ 
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page. Fixing these in his mind, he came running to me, and 
said, “T have lifted up A J5 C. They are here in my head, 
and 1 will hold them fast. Give me other three.” ^ • 

'J'his was repeated time after time. Me mastered tkfe whole 
Al[)hal)et, and soon began to spell out the smaller words. 
Indeed, he came so often, getting me to read it over and over, 
that before he himself could read it freely he had it word for 
word committed to memory, When strangers passed him, or 
young people came around, he would get out the little book, 
and say, “ Come, and I will let you hear how the book speaks 
our own Aniwan words. You say, it is hard to learn to read 
and make it speak. Hut be strong to try ! If an old man 
like me has done it, it ought to be miicli easier for you.” 

One day 1 lieard him read to a company with wonderful 
fluency. Taking tlie book, I asked him to show me how die 
had learned to read so quickly. Immediately I perceived that 
he could recite the whole from memory ! He became our 
right-hand helper in the Conversion of Aniwa. 

Next after God’s own Word, perhaps the power of Music 
was most amazingly blessed in opening up our way. Amongst 
many other illustrations, I may mention how Namakei’s wife 
was won, 'The old lady positively shuddered at coming near 
the Mission House, and dreaded being taught anything. One 
day she was induced to draw near the door, and fixing a hand 
on either post, and gazing inwards, she exclaimed, “Awai, 
M issi ! Kai, Missi ! ” — the Native cry for unspeakable wonder. 
Mrs. Paton liegan to i)lay on the harmonium, and sang a 
simple hymn in the old woman’s language. Manifestly* 
charmed, she drew nearer and nearer, and drank in the music, 
as it were, at every pore of her being. ,At last she ran off, 
and we thought it was with fright, but it was to call together 
all the women and girls from her village “ to hear the bokts 
sing ! ” (Having no a', the word ln)x is pronounced thus.) 
She returned with them all at her heels, d'hey listened with 
dancing eyes. And ever after the sound of a hymn, and the 
song of the /wkis, made them flock freely to class or meeting. 

Being myself as nearly as possible destitute of -the power of 
singing, all my work would have been im[)aired and sadly 
hindered, and the joyous side of the Worship and Service of 
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Jehovah could not have been presented to the Natives, l)iit 
for the gift bestowed by the I^ord on my dear wife. She led 
ofir s(:«gs of praise, l:>oth in the Family and in the (Jhiirc'h, and 
that wa\ the first avenue !)y which the New Religion winged 
its way into the heart of Cannibal and Savage. 

The old chief was particularly eager that this same aged 
lady, his wife V^auw^aki, should be taught to read. But her 
sight w^as far gone. So, one day, he brought her to me, say- 
ing, “Missi, can you give my wife also a pair of new glass 
eyes like mine? She tries to learn, hut she cannot see the 
letters. She tries to sew, but she pricks her’ finger, and throws 
away the needle, saying, ‘ 'khe ways of the white j)eople are 
not good ! ’ If she could get a |)air of glass eyes, she would 
be in a new world like Namakeid^ In my Inmdle I found a 
prfir that suited her. She was in positive terror about putting 
them on her face, l)ut at last she cried with deliglu., “ Ob, my 
new eyes ! my new eyes ! I have the sight of a little girl. I 
will learn hard now. I will make up for lost time.’' 

Fler progress was never very great, Init her influence for 
good on otlier women and girls was immense. 

In all my work amongst tlie Natives, I liave striven to train 
tliem to be self supporting, and have never helped tliem \vhere 
I could train them to help themselves. In tins respect I was 
exceedingly careful, when the (|uestion arose of building their 
Churches and Schools. At first we moved alioiit amongst 
them from village to village, acquired their language, and 
taught them everywhere, — by the roadside, under the shade of 
*a tree, or on the public Village Cround. Our old Native Hut, 
when we removed to the Mission House formerly referred to, 
was used for all sorts of public meetings. Feeling hy-and-bye 
that the time had come to interest them in building a new 
Church, and that it would be every way helpful, I laid the 
proposal ])efo>e tbt'm, carefully explaining that for this work no 
one would be paid, that the Church was for all the Islanders 
and for the Worship alone, and that every one must build 
purely for the love of Jesus. 

I told them that Clod would be pleased with such materials 
as they had to give, that they must not l)egin till they had 
divided the work and counted tlve cost, and that for my part I 
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would do all tjiat I could to direct and help, and would supply 
the sinnet ( cocoa-nut fibre rope) which I had l)rought from 
Aneityum, and the nails from Sydney. / 

They lield meeting after meeting throughout the^^ Island. 
Chiefs made long speeches ; orators chanted their palavers ; 
and warriors acted their part by waving of club and tomahawk. 
An unprecedented friendliness sprang up amongst them. They 
agreed to sink every (piarrel, and unite in building the lirst 
Church on Aniwa, — one Chief only holding back. Women 
and children began to gather and prepare the sugar-cane leaf 
for thatcli. Men searched for and cut down suitable trees. 

The Church measured sixty-two feet by twenty-four. The 
wall was twelve feet liigh. The studs were of liard iron-wood, 
i'uid were each by tenon and mortise fastened into six iron- 
wood trees forming the upper wall plates. All were not only 
nailed, but strongly tied together by sinnet-rope, so as to resist 
tlie htirri('anes. I'he roof was su])ported by four huge iron- 
wood trees, and a fifth of equally hard wood, sunk about eight 
feet into the ground, surrounded by building at the base, and 
farming massive pillars. There were two doorways and eight 
window sjiaces ; the floor was laid with white coral, broken 
small, and covered with cocoa-nut tree leaf-mats, on which 
the j)eo|)le sat. I had a small platform, floored and sur- 
rounded with reeds ; and Mrs. Jkiton had a scat enclosing 
the harmonium, also made of reeds, and in keeping. Great 
harmony prevailed all the time, and no mishap marred the 
work. One hearty fellow fell from the roof-tree to the ground,^,, 
and was l)adly stunned. But, jumping \\\\ he shook himself, 
and saying — ‘‘ I was working for Jehovah ! He has saved me 
from being liurt — he mounted the roof again and went on 
cheerily with his work. 

Our pride in the New Church soon met with a dreadful 
blow. That very season a terrific hurricanh leVelled it with 
the ground. After much wailing, the principal Chief, in a 
public Assembly, said, “ Let us not weep, like boys over their 
broken ])ovvs and arrows ! Let us be strong, and l^uild a yet 
stronger Church for Jehovah.” 

By our counsel, ten days were spent first in repairing houses 
and fences, and saving food from the plantations, many of 
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which had been swept into utter ruin. Then they asseinl)led 
on the appointed day. A liynin was sung. God’s blessing 
itooked, and all the work was dedicated afresh to Him. 
Days wre spent in taking the iron-wood roof to pieces, and 
saving everything tliat could be saved. The work was allocated 
equally amongst the villages, and a wholesome emulation was 
created. One Chief still held back. After a while, I visited 
him and personally invited his hel}), — telling him that it was 
God’s House, andf or all the people of Aniwa ; and that if lie 
and his people did not do their part, the others would cast it in 
their teeth that they had no share in the House of God. He 
yielded to my appeal, and entered vigorously u})on the work. 

One large tree was still needed to complete the cou[)les, and 
could nowhere be found. The work was at a standstill ; for, 
tffough the size was now reduced to fifty feet l)y twenty-two, 
the roof lowered by four feet, and there was still plenty of 
smaller wood on Aniwa, the larger trees were apparently 
exhau.sted. One morning, however, we were awoke at early 
daybreak by the shouting and singing of a company of men, 
carrying a great black tree to the Church, with this same Chief 
dancing before them, loading the singing, and l)eating time 
with the flourish of his t 4 )mahawk. Determined not to 1)0 
beaten, though late in the field, he had lifted the roof-tree out 
of his own house, as black as soot could lUiike it, and was 
carrying it to complete the couplings. The rest of the builders 
shouted against this. All the other wood of the Church was 
white and clean, and they would not have this l)lack tree, 
conspicuous in the very centre of all. But I praised the old 
Chief for what he had done, and hoped he and his peojile 
would come and worship Jehovah under his own roof-tree. 
At this all were delighted ; and the work went on a[)ace, with 
many songs and shoutings. 

Whenevef the Church was roofed in, we met in it for 
Public Worship. Coral was being got and burned, and pre- 
parations made for plastering the walls. The Natives were 
sharp enou^fli to notice that 1 was not putting up tlic l)e]l ; ami 
•sihspicions ’arose that I kept it back in order to take it with me 
when I returned to Tanna. It was a beautiful (duircl) Ijell, 
■cast and sent out by our dear friend, James d'aylor, Es(]., 
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Birkenhead. '^J"he Aniwans, therefore, gave me no rest till I 
agreed to have it hung on their new Church. They found^a 
large iron-wood tree near the shore, cut a road for hal^a mile 
through tlie bush, tied poles across it every few feet, and with 
shouts lifted it bodily on their shoulders — six men or so at 

each pole and never set it down again till they reached the 

Church ; for as one party got exhausted, others were ready to 
rush in and relieve them at every stage of the journey. The 
two old Chiefs, flourishing their tomahawks, went capering in 
front of all the rest, and led the song to which they marched, 
joyfully bearing their load. They dug a deep hole, into which 
to sink it : I scpiared the top and screwed on the l)ell ; then 
we raised the tree by ro|jes, letting it sink into the hole, and 
built it round eight feet dee[) with coral })locks and lime ; and 
there from its top swings and rings ever since the Church bell 
of Aniwa. 

A fortnight’s cessation of labour at the Church now followed, 
'rheir own plantations were attended to, and other needful 
duties performed. Our resumption of operations at the Church 
gave the opportunity for a deed of horrid cruelty. The Chiefs 
son, Balesa, had just been married to a youthful widow, whom 
Nasi, a Tanna-man living on Aniwa, had also desired. The 
people of the young Irridegrooufs village agreed to sleep over- 
night near the Mission Premises, in order to be ready for the 
work early next morning ; and they deputed the young couple 
to return to the village and sleep there, watching over their 
property. Nasi and his half-brother, Nouka, knowing they*, 
were alone, crept stealthily towards their hut at earliest day- 
break, and removed the door without awakening either of 
the sleepers. Next moment a ball struck the young husband 
dead. The wife sprang up and implored Nasi to spare her ; 
but he sent a ball through her heart, and she fell dead upon 
her dead spouse ! Their people, hearing flie ‘double shot, 
rushed to the scene, and found the hut flowing with blood. 
Early that* same forenoon the l^ride and bridegroom were laid 
in the same grave, in the sleep of love and death. , 

For a week all our work was suspended. Men and boys 
went about fully armed, and all their talk was for revenge. 
N^isi had a number of desperate fellows at his back, all armed 
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with muskets, and I feared the loss of many lives. I implored 
them for once to leave the vengeance in the iKinds of Ood, 
anci toi\tand by each other in carrying forward the work of 
Jehovah.^ But I solemnly forbade the murderers to come near 
the Mission House, or to help us with the Church. My 
counsel was so far accej)tcd. But every man came to the 
work armed with musket, tomahawk, spear, and club, and the 
l)oys with bows and arrows ; and these were piled U[) round 
the fence at hand, with watchmen stationed for alarm. Thus 
literally with sword in one hand and trowel in the other, the 
House of tiie Lord was reared again on Aniwa. 

Coral was secured, as descriljed in a preceding chapter; 
lime was pre]:)ared therefrom by l:)urning it in extemporized 
kilns ; and each village vied with all the rest in jdastering beauti- 
fully its own allocated portion — the llrst jol) of the kind they 
had ever done. The floor w'as covered wnth broken coral and 
mats, but the natives are now (1889) laying a concrete floor, 
and furnishing it with white men’s seats. Originally they had 
a row of seats all round it inside, made of bamboo cane and 
reeds. The wa.)men and girls enter l)y one door, and the men 
and boys by another ; and they sit on separate sides, — except 
at the Lord’s Table, when all sit together as one hmiily. It w\as 
a Church perfectly suitable for their circumstances, and it cost 
the Home Committees not a single penny. It has withstood 
many a hurricane. A large number of the original builders are 
gone to their rest ; but their work abides, and witnesses for 
God amongst their children. On its rude walls I could see the 
glorious motto — “Jehovah Shammah.” 

One of the last attempts ever made on my life resulted, by 
God’s blessing, in great good to us all and to the work of the 
Lord. It was when Nourai, one of Nasi’s men, struck at me 
again and again with the barrel of his musket ; l)ut I evaded 
the blows, - till*’ rescued by the women — the men looking on 
stupefied. After lie escaped into the bush, I assemliled our 
people, and said, “ If you do not now try to stop this liad con- 
duct, I shall leave Aniwa, and go to some island where my 
life will be prbtected.” 

Next morning at daybreak, about one hundred men arrived 
at my house, and in answer to my query why they came armed 
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they replied, “ We are now going to that village, where the 
men of wicked conduct are gathered together. We will find 
out why they sought your life, and we will rebuke their Saqred 
Man for pretending to cause hurricanes and dise^s. We 
cannot go unarmed. We will not suffer you to go alone. We 
are your friends and the friends of the Worship. And we are 
resolved to stand by you, and you must go at our head 
to-day < 

In great per[)lcxity, yet believing that my presence might 
prevent bloodshed, I allowed myself to be placed at their head. 
The old Chief followed next, then a number of fiery young 
men ; then all the rest, single file, along the narrow path. At 
a sudden turn, as we neared their village, Nourai, who had 
attacked me the Sabliath day before, and his brother were seen 
lurking with their muskets ; but our young men made a rush 
in front, and they disappeared into the bush. 

We took possession of the Village Public Cround ; and the 
Chief, the Sacred Man, and others soon assembled. A most 
characteristic Native Palaver followed. Speeche.s, endless 
speeches, were fired by them at each other. M^y friends de- 
clared, in every conceivable form of language and of graphic 
illustration, that they were resolved at any cost to defend me 
and the worslu'p of Jehovah, and that they would as one man 
punish every attempt to injure me or take my life. The orator, 
Taia, exclaimed, “ You think that Mi.ssi is here alone, and that 
you can do with him as you please ! No ! We are now all 
Missi's men. We will fight for him and his rather than see 
him injured. Every one that attacks him attacks us. Tltctt 
is finished to-day ! 

In the general scolding, the Sacred Man had special atten- 
tion, for pretending to cause hurricanes. One pointed out 
that he had himself a stiff knee, and argued, “ If he can make 
a hurricane, why can’t he restore the joii^t of his own knee ? 
It is surely easier to do the one than the other ! ’’ 

The Natives laughed heartily, and taunted him. Meantime 
he sat looking down to the earth in sullen silence; and a 
ludicrous episode ensued. His wife, a big,\strong woman, 
scolded him roundly for the troul)le he had l)rought them all 
into ; and then, getting indignant as wxll as angry, she seized 
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a huge cocoa-nut leaf out of the bush, and with the butt end 
thereof began thrashing his shoulders vigorously, as she poured 
ouj? thci^ials of her wrath in torrents of words, always winding 
up with tlie cry, “ I’ll knock tlfb Tevil out of him ! lie’ll not 
try hurricanes again ! 

The woman was a Malay, as all the Aniwans were. Had a 
Papuan woman on Tanna or Errornanga dared such a thing, 
*she would have been killed on the spot. But even on Aniwa, 
the unwonted spectacle of a wife beating her husband created 
uproarious amusement. At length I remonstrated, saying, 
“You had better stop now! You don’t want to kill him, do 
you? You seem to have knocked Hhe Tevil’ pretty well out 
of him now ! You .see how he receives it all in silence, and 
repents of all his bad talk and bad conduct.” 

l^ey exacted from him a solemn promise as to the making 
of no more diseases or hurricanes, and that he would live at 
peace with his neighbours. The offending villagers at length 
presented a large quantity of sugar-cane and food to us as a 
peace-offering; and we returned, praising Clod that the whole 
day’s scolding had ended in talk, not blood. The result was 
every way most helpful. Our friends knew their strength and 
took courage. Our enemies were disheartened and afraid. 
We saw the l)alance growing heavier every day on the side of 
Jesus; and our souls blessed the Lord. 

These events suggest to me another incident of those days 
full at once of trial and of joy. It pertains to the story of our 
young Chief, Youwili. From the first, and for long, he was 
ni!)st audacious and troublesome. Observing that for several 
days no Natives had come near the Mission House, I asked 
the old Chief if he knew why, and he answered, “Youwili has 
tabooed the paths, and threatens death to any one who breaks 
through it.” 

I at once replied, Then I conclude that you all agree with 
him, and wish me to leave. We are here only to teach you 
and your people. If he has power to prevent that we shall 
leave with the Dayspring?' 

The old Chie^ called the people together, and they came to 
me, saying, “(Dur anger is strong against Youwili. Co with us 
and break down the taboo. We will assist and protect you.” 

24 
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I went at their head and removed it. It consisted simply of 
reeds stuck into the ground, with twigs and leaves and fibre 
tied to each in a peculiar way, in a circle round the Miss«)n 
I fouse. d'he Natives had An Atraord inary dread of-» violating 
the fa/foo^ and believed that it meant death to the offender or 
to some one of his himily. All present entered into a bond to 
punish on the spot any man who attempted to replace the 
taboo ^ or to revenge its removal. Thus a mortal blow was 
publicly struck at this most miserable superstition, which had 
caused l)loodshed and misery untold. 

One day, thereafter, I was engaged in clearing away the 
bush around the Mission House, having purchased and paid 
for the land for the very purpose of opening it up, when 
suddenly Youwili appeared and menacingly forbade me to 
jxroceed. For the sake of peace I for the time desisted. *But 
he went straight to my fence, and with his tomahawk cut dowm 
the portion in front of our house, also some bananas planted 
there - the usual declaration of war, intimating that he only 
awnited his o])portunity similarly to cut down me and mine. 
We saw the old Chief and his men planting themselves here 
and there to guard us, and the Natives prowling about armed 
and excited. On calling them, they explained the meaning 
of what Youwili had done, and that they were determined to 
protect us. 1 said, “This must not continue. Are you to 
permit one young fool to defy us all, and break up the Lord’s 
work on Aniwa ? If you cannot righteously punish him, I will 
shut myself up in my House and withdraw from all attempts to 
teach or help you, till the Vessel comes, and then I can lealfe 
the Island.” 

Now that they had begun really to love us, and to be 
anxious to learn more, this was always my most powerful 
argument. We retired into the Mission House. I'he people 
surrounded our doors and windows and pleaded with us. 
After long silence, we replied, “ You know our resolution. It 
is for you now to decide. Either you must control that foolish 
young man, or we must go ! ” 

Much speeclnmaking, as usual, followed.. The people 
resolved to seize and punish Youwili ; but he fled, and had 
hid himself in the bush. Coming to me, the Chief said, “It 
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is left to you to say what shall be Yoiiwili^s punishment Shall 
we kill him?^' 

•1 rej^lied firmly, “ Certainly not ! Only for murder can life 
be lawfiiVy taken away.” ^ 

“What then?’' they continued. “Shall we burn his houses 
and destroy his plantations?” 

I answered, “ No.” 

“Shall we bind him and beat him?” 

“ No.” 

“Shall we place him in a canoe, thrust him out to sea, and 
let him drown or escape as he may ? ” 

“ No ! by no means.” 

“ Then, Missi,” said they, “ these are our ways of punishing. 
What other punishment remains that Youwili cares for ? ” 

I replied, “ Make him with his own hands, and alone, put 
up a new fence, and restore all that he has destroyed ; and 
make him promise publicly that he will cease all evil conduct 
towards us. That will satisfy me.” 

This idea of punishment seemed to tickle them greatly. 
The Chiefs reported our words to the Asscml:)ly ; and the 
Natives laughed and cheered, as if it were a capital joke ! 
They cried aloud, “ It is good ! It is good ! Obey the word 
of the Missi.” 

After considerable hunting, the young Chief was found. 
They brought him to the Assembly and scolded him severely 
and told him their sentence. He was surprised by the nature 
of the punishment, and cowed by the determination of the 
••[ieople. 

“To-morrow,” said he, “ I will fully repair the fence. Never 
again will I oppose the Missi. His word is good.” 

By daybreak next morning Youwili was diligently reixiiring 
what he had broken down, and before evening he had every- 
thing made right, better than it was before. While he toiled 
away, some fellows of his own rank twitted him, saying, 
“ Youwili, you found it easier to cut down Missi’s fence than 
to repair it again. You will not repeat that in a hurry ! ” 

But he heifrd all in silence. Others passed with averted 
heads, and he knew they were laughing at him. He made 
everything tight, and then left without uttering a single w^ord. 
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My heart yearned after the poor fellow, but I thought it better 
to let his own mind work away, on its new ideas as to punish- 
ment and revenge, for a little longer by itself ala?1e. *I 
instinctively felt that Youwili was beginning to turn, "''that the 
Christ-Spirit had touched his darkly-groping soul. My doors 
were now thrown open, and every good work went on as 
before. We resolved to leave Youwili entirely to Jesus, setting 
apart a portion of our prayer every day for the enlightenment 
and conversion of the young Chief, on whom all other means 
had been exhausted apparently in vain. 

A consideral)le time elapsed. No sign came, and our 
prayers seemed to fail. But one day, I was toiling l)etween 
the shafts of a hand-cart, assisted by two l)oys, drawing it along 
from the shore loaded with coral blocks. Youwili came rush- 
ing from his house, three hundred yards or so off the path, and 
said, “ Missi, that is too hard for you. Let me be your 
helper ! ’’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he ordered the two boys to 
seize one rope, while he grasped the other, threw it over his 
shoulder and started off, pullir\g with the strength of a horse. 
My heart rose in gratitude, and 1 wept with joy as 1 followed 
him. I knew that that yoke was but a symbol of the yoke of 
Christ, which Youwili with his change of heart was beginning 
to carry ! Truly there is only one way of regeneration, being 
born again by the power of the Spirit of (-rod, the new heart ; 
but there are many ways of conversion, of outwardly turning to 
the I.ord, of taking the actual first step that shows on whose^ 
side we are. Regeneration is the sole work of the Holy Spirit 
in the human heart and soul, and is in every case one and the 
same. Conversion, on the other hand, bringing into play the 
action also of the human will, is never al)solutely the same 
perhaps in even two souls — as like and yet as different as are 
the faces of men. ** 

Like those of old praying for the deliverance of Peter, and 
who could not believe their ears and eyes when Peter knocked 
and walked in amongst them, so we could scarc^dy believe our 
eyes and ears when Youwili became a disciple of Jesus, though 
we had been praying for his conversion every day. His once 
ituillen countenance became literally bright with inner lighti 
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His wife came immediately for a book and a dress, saying, 
“ Youwili sent me. His opposition to the Worship is over 
ndw. am to attend Church and School. He is coining too. 
He wants to learn how to be strong, like you, for Jehovah and 
for Jesus. 

Oh, Jesus ! to Thee alone be all the glory. Thou hast the 
key to unlock every heart that Thou hast created. 

Voiiwili proved to be slow at learning to read, but he had 
perseverance, and his wife greatly helped him. d'he two 
attended the Communicants’ Class together, and ultimately 
both sat down at the Lord’s Table. After his first Communion, 
he waited for me under an orange-tree near the Mission House, 
and said, “ Missi, I’ve given up everything for Jesus, except 
one. I want to know if it is ]>ad, if it will make Jesus angry ; 
for* if so, I am willing to give it up. I want to live so as to 
please Jesus now.” 

We feared that it was some of their Heathenish immoralities, 
and were in a measure greatly relieved wlien he proceeded, 
“ Missi, I have not yet given up my pipe and tobacco ! Oh, 
Missi, I have irsed it so long, and I do like it so well ; but if 
you say that it makes Jesus angry with me, I will smash my 
pipe now, and never smoke again ! ” 

The man’s soul was afiame. He was in tremendous earnest, 
and would have done anything for me. But I was more 
anxious to instruct his conscience than to dominate it. I 
therefore replied in effect thus, “I rejoice, Youwili, that you 
are ready to give up anything to please Jesus. He well 
deserves it, for He gave uj) His life for you. For my part, 
you know that I do not smoke ; and from my point of view I 
would think it wrong in me to waste time and money and 
])erhaps health in blowing tobacco smoke into the air. It 
would do me no good. It could not possibly help me to serve 
or please Jesfis letter. I think I am happier and healthier 
without it. And I am certain that I can use the time and 
money, spent on this selfish and rather filthy habit, far more 
for God’s glory in many other ways. But 1 must be true to 
you, Youwili* and admit that many of God’s dear people differ 
from me in these opinions. 'Fhey spend time and money, and 
sometimes injure health, in smoking, besides .setting a wasteful 
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example to lads and young men, and do not regard it as sinful. 
I will not therefore condemn these, our fellow-Christians, by 
calling smoking a sm like drunkenness ; but I will saylio you 
that I regard it as a foolish and wasteful indulgence, a bad 
habit, and that though you may serve and please Jesus with it, 
you might serve and please Jesus very much better without it.^’ 

He looked very anxious, as if weighing his habit against his 
resolution, and then said, ‘‘Missi, I give up everything else. 
If it wont make Jesus angry, I will keep the pipe. I have 
used it so long, and oh, I do like it ! 

Renewing our advice and counsel, but leaving him free to 
do in that matter so as to please Jesus according to his own 
best liglit, Youwili departed with a conscience so far greatly 
relieved, and we had many meditations upon the incident. 
Most of our Natives, on their conversion, have voluntarily 
renounced the Tobacco Idol ; but w^hat more could I say to 
Youwili, with thousands of white Christians at my back burn- 
ing incense to that same idol every day of their lives ? Marvel- 
lous to me, in this connection, has often been the working of 
a tender conscience, asking itself how to serve and please 
Jesus, or how to do more for Jesus. Some years ago, for 
instance, I met a State School Teacher in Victoria, who had 
been lately brought under the power of the Gospel. In his 
fresh love, he wanted to do something to show his gratitude 
to Jesus. He had a young family, and the way was barred to 
the Mission-field. His dear wife and he calculated over all 
their expenditure, to find out how much they could save tcv 
support the work of Jesus at home and abroad. Little or 
nothing could be spared from >vhat appeared necessary claims. 
He fell upon his knees, and in tears implored God to show 
him how he could do something more 'to save the perishing. 
A voice came to him like a flash, “ If you so care for Me and 
My work, you can easily sacrifice your pipe.’^' 

He instantly took up his pipe, and laid it before the Lord, 
saying, ‘‘ There it is, O my Lord, and whatsoever it may have 
cost me, shall now from year to year be Thine ! ’’ . 

He was not what is called a heavy smoker — anything under 
one shilling per week being considered “ moderate,” as I am 
iviformed. But he found that he had been spending fifty 
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shillings per annum on tobacco ; and every year since he has 
laid that money upon the altar to Jesus, and prayed Him to 
use it in sending His Gospel to Heathen lands. I wonder 
which soill is the richer at the end of a year — he who lays his 
money, saved from a selfish indulgence, at the feet of Jesus, 
or he who blows it away in filthy smoke ? 

• And this leads me to relate the story of our First Com- 
munion on Aniwa. It was Sabbath, 24th October, 1869 ; and 
surely the Angels of God and the Church of the Redeemed in 
• Glory were amongst the “great cloud of witnesses’^ who eagerly 
“ peered ” down upon the scene, — when we sat around the 
I.ord’s Table and partook the memorials of His l)ody and 
Ijlood with those few souls rescued out of the Heathen World. 
My^ Communicants’ ("lass had occiit)ied me now a consideral.)Ie 
time, d'he conditions of attendance at this early stage were 
explicit, and had to be made very severe, and only twenty 
were admitted to the roll. At the final examination only 
twelve gave evidence of understanding what they were doing, 
and of having given their hearts to the seTvice of the La:)rd 
Jesus. At their own urgent desire, and after every care in 
examining and instructing, they were solemnly dedicated in 
prayer to be baptized and admitted to the Holy Tal)le. On 
that Lord’s Day, after the usual opening Service, I gave a 
short and careful exposition of the Ten Commandments and 
of the Way of Salvation according to the Gospel, d'he twelve 
Candidates then stood up before all the inhal)itants there 
jigsseml)led ; and, after a brief exhortation to them as Converts, 
I put to them the two questions that follow, and eacli gave an 
affirmative reply, “ Do you, in accordance with your profession 
of the Christinn Faith, and your promises before God and tlie 
people, wish me now^ to baptize you ? 

And — “Will you live henceforth for Jesus only, hating all 
sin and trying !o love and sefve your Saviour? ” 

Then, l)eginning with the old Chief, the twelve came forward, 
and I baptized them one by one according to the JVesbyterian 
usage. d"wo gf them had also little diildren, and tiiey were 
at the same time i)aptized, and received as the lamijs of the 
flock. Solemn prayer was then offered, and in the name of 
the Holy 1 rinity the Church of Christ on Aniwa was formally 
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constituted. T addressed them on the words of the Holy 
Institution — i Corinthians xi. 23-^and then, after the prayer 
of Thanksgiving and Consecration, administered the i.ord’s 
Su[)per, — the first time since tlie Island of Aniwa wfts heaved 
out of its coral depths ! Mrs. McNair, my wife, and myself, 
along with six Aneityumese Teachers, communicated with the 
newly baptized twelve. And I think, if ever in all my earthly ^ 
experience, on that day I might truly add the lilessed words — 
“Jesus in the mid.st.” 

'fhe whole vService occupied nearly three hours. The 
Islanders looked on with a wonder whose unwonted silence 
was almost painful to liear. Many were led to inquire care- 
fully nl)Out everything they saw, so new and strange. For the 
first time the Dorcas Street .Salibath School Teachers^ gift from 
South Melbourne Presliyterian Church was \)\\i to use — a new 
Communion Service of silver. 'They gave it in faith that w'e 
Avould require it, and in .such we received it. And now the 
day had come and gone ! For three years we had toiled and 
prayed and taught for this. At the moment when I put the 
bread and wine into those dark hands, once stained with the 
blood of Cannibalism, but now stretched out to receive and 
partake the emlilems and seals of the Redeemer's love, 1 had 
a foretaste of the joy of Glory that well nigh l>roke my heart 
to pieces. I shall never taste a deeper l)liss, till I gaze on the 
glorified face of Jesus Himself. 

On the afternoon of that Communion Day, an open-air 
Prayer Mc'cting was held under the shade of the great banyan 
tree in front of our Church. Seven of the new Church 
mcml)ers there led the people in prayer to Jesus, a hymn 
being sung after each. My heart was so full of joy that I 
could do little else but weep. Oh, I wonder, I ivonder^ when 
I see so many good Ministers at home, crowding each other 
and treading on each other’s heels, whether they would not 
part with all their home privileges, and go out to the Heathen 
World and reap a joy like this — “ the joy of the Lord.” 

Having now our little Aniwanl)ook, we set about establisl^ing 
Schools at every village on the Island. Mrs. Paton and I had 
been diligently instructing those around us, and had now a 
number prepared to act as helpers. Experience has proved 
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that, for the early stages, tlieir own fellow-islanders are the 
most successful instructors. -Each village l)iiilt its own Scliool, 
wffich on Sabbath served as a district Church. For the two 
most advfinced Schools I had our good Aneityiimese Teacliers, 
and for the others I took the l.)est readers that could be found. 
These 1 changed frettuently, returning them to our own School 
for a season, which was held for them in the afternoon ; and 
to encourage them, a small salary was granted to each of them 
yearly, drawn from what is now known throughout the Churches 
as the Native 'reachers’ Fund. 

M'hese village vSchools have all to be conducted at dayl)reak, 
while the heavy dews still drench the bush ; for so sf)on as the 
dews are lifted l)y tlie rising *sun, the Natives arc off to their 
plantations, on which they depend for their food almost 
exclusively. I had a large School at the Mission Station, also 
at daybreak, besides the afternoon School at three o’clock 
for the training of Teachers. At first they made very little 
progress ; l)ut they began to form habits of attention ; and 
they learned the fruitful hal)it of acknowledging God always, 
for all our Schools were opened and closed with j)rayer. As 
their knowledge and faith increased, we saw their 1 leathen 
practices rapidly passing away, and a new life sliaping its(.:lf 
around us. Mrs. baton taught a class of a])Out fifty women 
and girls. 'Fhey became experts at sewing, singing, plaiting 
hats, and reading. Nearly all the girls could at length cut 
out and make their own dresses, as well as shirts or kilts for 
^the men and clothing for the children. Yet, three short years 
before, men and women alike were running about naked and 
savage. The Christ-Spirit is the true civilizing power. 

'Fhe new Social Order, referred to already in its dim 
beginnings, rose around us like a sweet-scented flower. I 
never interfered directly, unless expressly called ui)on or 
appealed to. •The two principal Chiefs were impressed with 
the idea that there was but one law -the \Yill of God ; and 

one rule for them and their people as (Christians to please 

the I-fOrd Jesus. In evc^y difficulty they consulted me. 1 
explained to* them and read in their hearing tlic v(*ry words of 
Holy Scripture, showang what appeared to me to be the will 
of God and what would please the Saviour ; and then sent 
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them away to talk it over with their people, and to apply these 
principles of the word of God as wisely as they could according 
to their circumstances. Our own part of the work went on 
very joyfully, notwithstanding occasional trying and painful 
incidents. Individual cases of greed and selfishness and vice 
brought us many a bitter pang. But the Lord never lost 
patience with us, and we durst not therefore lose patience with 
them ! ^Ve trained the Teachers, we translated and printed 
and expounded the Scriptures, we ministered to the sick and 
dying ; we dispensed medicines every day, we taught them 
the use of tools, we advised them as to laws and penalties ; 
and the New Society grew and developed, and bore amidst 
all its imperfections some traces of the fiiir Kingdom of God 
amongst men. 

Our life and wa)rk will reveal itself to the reader, if I Ijriefiy 
outline a Sabl)ath Day on Aniwa. Breakfixst is partaken of 
immediately after daylight. The Church bell then rings, and 
ere it stops every worshipper is seated. The Natives are 
guided in starting by the sunrise, and are forward from farthest 
corners at this early hour. The first Service is over in about 
an hour ; there is an interval of twenty minutes ; the bell is 
again rung, and the second Service begins. We follow the 
ordinary Presbyterian ritual ; but in every Service I call upon 
an Elder or a Church Member to lead in one of the prayers, 
which tliey do with great alacrity and with much benefit to all 
concerned. 

As the last worshipper leaves, at close of second Service^, 
the bell is sounded twice very deliberately, and that is the 
signal for the oj)ening of my Communicants’ Class. I carefully 
expound the Church’s Shorter Catechism and show how its 
teachings are built upon Holy Scripture, applying each truth 
to the conscience and the life. This Class is conducted all 
the year round ; and from it, step by step,* our Church 
Members arc drawn as the Lord opens up their way, the 
most of them attending two full years at least before being 
admitted to the I.ord’s Table. This discipline, accounts for 
the fact that so very few of our baptized converts have ever 
fallen away — as few in proportion, 1 verily believe, as in 
Churches at home. Meantime, many of the Church members 
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have been holding a prayer-meeting amongst themselves in the 
adjoining School, -a thing started of their own free accord, — 
in which they invoke Ood^s blessing on all the work and 
worship ot the day. 

Having snatched a brief meal of tea, or a cold dinner cooked 
on Saturday, the bell rings within an hour, and our Sabbath 
•School assembles, — in which the whole inhal)itants, young and 
old, take part, myself superintending and giving the address, 
as well as questioning on. the lesson, Mrs. Jkiton te:iching a 
large class of adult women, and the Elders and best readers 
instructing the ordinary classes for about half-an-hour or so. 

About one o’clock the School is closed, and we then start 
off on our village tours. An experienced Elder, with several 
Tei^fiers, takes one side of the Island this Sabbath, I with 
another company taking the other side, and next Sabbath we 
reverse the order. A short Service is conducted in the open 
air, or in Schoolrooms, at every village that can be reached ; 
and on their return they report to me cases of sickness, or any 
signs of progress in the work of the T.ord. The whole Island 
is thus steadily and methodically evangelized. 

As the sun is setting I am creeping home from my village 
tour ; and wdien darkness begins to approach, the canoe drum 
is beat at every village, and the ])eo[)le asseml)]e under the 
banyan-tree for evening village prayers. The Elder or Teacher 
presides. Five or six hymns are joyously sung, and five or six 
short prayers offered between, and thus the evening hour passes 
happily in the fellow^ship of God. On a calm evening, after 
Christianity had fairly taken hold of the i)eople, and they 
loved to sing over and over again their favourite hymns, 
these village prayer-meetings formed a most blessed close to 
every day, and set the fiir-distant bush echoing with the praises 
of God. 

At the Mission ffouse, before retiring to rest, w^e assembled 
all the young people and any of our villagers wlio cIjosc to 
join them. They sat round the dining-room floor in rowxs, 
sang hymns, read verses of the Bible, and asked and answ'crcd 
(luestions aljout the teaching of the day. About nine o’clock 
we dismissed them, but they pled to remain and hear our 
Family Worship in English: • 
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“ Missi, wc like the singing! A\"e understand a little. And 
we like to l)e wliere prayer is rising ! ” 

d'hus Sabbatli after Sabbath flowed on in incessant serV'ice 
and fellowship. I was often wearied enough, but it# was not a 
“ weary ” day to me, nor what some would call Puritanical and 
dull. Our hearts were in it, and the people made it a weekly 
festival, 'fhey had few other distractions ; and amongst them 
“ The Worship ’’ was an unfailing sensation and delight. As 
long as you gave them a chance to sing, they knew not what 
weariness was. When T returned to so-called civilization, and 
saw how the l.ord’s Day was abused in white Christendom, 
my soul longed after the holy Sabl)aths of Aniwa ! 

Nor is our week-day life less crowded or busy, though in 
different ways. At grey dawn on Monday, and every morning, 
the TAivaka (==the canoe drum) is struck in every village on 
Aniwa. The whole inhabitants turn in to the early School, 
which lasts about an hour and a half, and then the Natives 
arc off to their plantations. Having partaken l)reakfast, I then 
spend my forenoon in translating or printing, or visiting the 
sick, or whatever else is most urgent. About two o'clock the 
Natives return from their work, bathe in the sea, and dine off 
cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, or anything else that comes handily in 
the way. At three o’clock the bell rings, and the afternoon 
School for the Teachers and the more advanced learners then 
occupies my wife and myself for about an hour and a half. 
After this, the Natives spend their time in fishing or lounging 
or preparing su[)per, — which is amongst them always the meal 
of the day. 'Towards sundown the J'avaha sounds again, and 
the day clo.ses amid the echoes of village j)rayers from under 
their several banyan trees. 

'Thus day after day and week after week passes over us 
on Aniwa; and much the same on all the Islands where the 
Missionary has found a home. In many respects it is a simple 
and happy and beautiful life; and the man, whose heart is full 
of things that are dear to Jesus, feels no desire to e.xchange 
it for the poor frivolities of what calls itself “ Society,” which 
seems to find its life in pleasures that Christ cannot be asked 
to share, and in which, therefore, Christians should have neither 
Jot nor part. 
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The habits of morning and evening h'aniily l^^rayer and of 
Grace at Meat took a very wonderful hold upon the people ; 
andT became, as I have shown elsewhere, a distinctive badge 
of Christian versus Heathen. This was strikingly manifested 
during a time of bitter scarcity that befell us. 1 heard a father, 
for instance, at his hut door, with his family around him, 
reverently blessing God for the food provided for them, and 
for all His mercies in Christ Jesus. Drawing near and convers- 
ing with them, I found that their meal consisted of fig leaves 
which they had gathered and cooked — a poor enough dish, 
but hunger makes a healthy appetite, and contentment is a 
grateful relish. 

During the same period of privation, my Orphans suffered 
badly also. Once they came to me, saying, “ Missi, we are 
very* hungry.” 

I replied, ‘‘ So am I, dear children, and we have no more 
white food till the Dayspring comes.” 

They continued, Missi, you have two Ixiautiful fig trees. 
Will you let us take one feast of the young and tender leaves 
We will not injure branch or fruit.” 

I answered, Gladly, my children, take your fill ! ” 

In a twinkling each child was perched upon a branch ; and 
they feasted there happy as squirrels. Every night we prayed 
for the vessel, and in the morning our Orplian boys rushed to 
the coral rocks and eagerly scanned the sea for an answer. 
Day after day they returned with sad faces, saying, “ Missi, 
Tavaka jinira (= No vessel yet). 

But at grey dawn of a certain day, we were awoke l)y the 
boys shouting from the shore and running for the Mission 
House with the cry, — ^'‘Tavaka oa I Tavaka The 

vessel, hurrah !) 

We arose at once, and the boys exclaimed, ‘‘ Missi, she is 
not our own vessel, ’^jut we think she carries her flag. She has 
three masts, and our Dayspring only two ! ” 

I looked through my glass, and saw that they were discharg- 
ing goods into the vessel’s boats ; and the children, when I 
told them thtlt boxes and bags and casks w'ere being sent 
on shore, shouted and danced with delight. As the first l>oat- 
ioad was discharged, the Orphans surrounded me, saying,^ 
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“ Missi, here is a cask that rattles like biscuits ! Will you let 
us take it to the Mission House ? ” 

I told them to do so if they could ; and in a moment it jvas 
turned into the path, and the boys had it flying before them, 
some tumbling and hurting their knees, but up and at it again, 
and never pausing till it rolled up at the door of our vStorC' 
house. On returning I found them all around it, and they 
said, Missi, have you forgotten what you promised us ? '' < 

I said, “ What did I promise you?'* 

They looked very disappointed and whispered .to each 
other, “ Missi has forgot ! ” 

“ Forgot what ? ” inquired I. 

‘‘Missi/^ they answered, “you promised that when the 
vessel came you would give each of us a biscuit.’^ 

“Oil,"’ I re])Iied, “I did not forget ; 1 only wanted to» see 
if you rememl)ered it ! '' 

They laughed, saying, “No fear of that, Missi! Will you 
soon open the cask ? V¥e are dying for l)isciiits.” 

At once 1 got hammer and tools, knocked off the hoops, 
took out the end, and then gave girls and boys a biscuit each. 
To my surprise, they all stood round, biscuit in hand, but not 
one l)eginning to eat. 

“What,^^ I exclaimed, “you are dying for biscuits! Why 
don’t you cat ? Are you expecting another ? ” 

One of the eldest said, “ We will first thank God for sending 
us food, and ask Him to bless it to us all.” 

And this was done in their own simple and beautiful child- 
like way ; and then they did eat, and enjoyed their food as 
gift from the Heavenly Father's hand. (Is there any child 
reading this, or hearing it read, who never thanks God or asks 
Him to bless daily bread ? Then is that child not a white 
Heathen ?) We ourselves at the Mission House could very 
lieartily rejoice with the dear Orphans, ^for ^pme weeks past 
our European food had been all exhausted, except a little tea, 
and the cocoa-nut had been our chief support. It was 
beginning to tell against us. Our souls rose in gratitude to 
the Lord, who had sent us these fresh provisions that we 
might love Him l)etter and serve Him more. 

d'he children's sharp eyes had read correctly. It was not 
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the Day spring. Our l:)rave little ship had gone to wreck on 
r)th January, 1873 ; and this vessel was the Paragon^ cliartered 
to »bring down our supplies. Alas! the WTCck had gone by 
auction sale to a hrench slaving company, who cut a i)assagc 
through the coral reef, and had the vessel again floating in tlie 
Bay, — elated at the prospect of employing our Mission Ship 
in tlie blood-stained Art/m/ivz-trafhc ( ~ a mere euphemism for 
* South Sea slavery) ! * Our souls sank in horror and concern. 
Many Natives would unwittingly trust themselves to the Day- 
spring , and revenge would be taken on us, as was done on 
noble Bishop Patteson, when the deception was found out. 
What could l)e done? Nothing but cry to Ood, which all the 
friends of our Mission did day and night, not without tears, as 
we thought of the possible degradation of our noble little Ship. 
Listen I 'Phe French Slavers, anchoring tluar prize in the 
Bay, and greatly rejoicing, went ashore to celebrate the event. 
They drank and feasted and revelled. But that night a 
mighty storm arose, the old Dayspring dragged her anchor, 
and at daybreak she was seen again on the reef, but this time 
with her back l)roken in two and for ever unfit for service, 
either fair or foul. Oh, white-winged Virgin, daughter of the 
waves, better for thee, as for thy human sisters, to die and 
pass away than to suffer pollution and live on in disgrace ! 

l^r. Steel had chartered the Paragon^ a new three-masted 
schooner, built at Balmain, vSydney, to come down with our 
provisions, letters, etc.; and the owners had given a written 
agreement that if we could purchase her within a year we 
*would get her for ^3,000. She proved in every way a suit- 
able vessel, and it became abundantly manifest that in the 
interests of our Mission her services ought to l)e permanently 
secured. 

I had often said that I would not again leave my beloved 
work on the J,slan{is, unless compelled to do so cither l)y the 
breakdown of health, or by the loss of our Mission Ship and 
my services being required to assist in providing another. 
Very strange, that in this one season both of tliese events 
befell us ! l).uring the hurricanes, from January to A[)ril, 1873, 


See Appendix D, “ Kanaka LaVxnir TraHie.' 
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when the Daysprmg was wrecked, we lost a darling child by 
death, niy dear wife had a protracted illness, and I was brought 
very low with severe rheumatic fever. I was reduced so «far 
that 1 could not speak, and was reported as dyjing, I'he 
Captain of a vessel, having seen me, called at Tanna, and 
spoke of me as in all probability dead by that time. Our 
unfailing and ever-beloved friends and fellow- Missionaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. Watt, at once started from Kwamera, in their open 
boat, and rowed and sailed thirty miles to visit us. But a few 
days l)efore they arrived I had fallen into a long and sound 
sleep, out of which, when I awoke, consciousness had again 
returned to me. I had got the turn ; there was no further 
relapse ; l)ut when I did regain a little strength, my weakness 
was so great that 1 had to travel about on crutches for many 
a day. ^ 

Being ordered to seek health by change and by higher 
medical aid, and if possible in the cooler air of New Zealand, 
we took the first opportunity and arrived at Sydney, anxious 
to start the new movement to secure the Paragon there, and 
then to go on to the Sister Colony. Being scarcely able to 
walk without tlic crutches, we called privately a preliminary 
meeting of friends for consultation and advice. The conditions 
were laid before them and discussed. I'he Insurance Company 
had paid ;^2,ooo on the first Day spring. Of that sum 

p^i,ooo had been spent on chartering and maintaining the 
Paragon ; so that we required an additional ^2,000 to pur- 
chase her, besides a large sum for alterations and equipment 
for tlie Mission. The late Mr. Learmouth looked across to^' 
Mr. Coodlet, and said, If you'll join me, we will at once 
secure this vessel for the Missionaries, that God's work may 
not suffer from the wreck of the Day spring:^ 

Those two servants of God, excellent Elders of the Pres- 
byterian Church, consulted together, and the vessel was 
purchased next day. How I did praise God, and pray liim 
to bless them and theirs ! Tlie late Dr. Fullarton, ouj* dear 
friend, said to them, “ But what guarantee do you ask from 
the Missionaries for your money 

Mr. Learmouth's noble reply was, and the other heartily 
re-echoed it — “ God's work is our guarantee ! From them we 
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will ask none. What guarantee have they to give us, except 
their faith in (iod ? 'I'liat guarantee is ours already.” 

I answered, “ You take God and His work for your guarantee. 
Rest assumed that He will soon repay you, and you will lose 
nothing by this noble service.” 

Having secured St. Andrew’s Church for a public meeting, 
1 advertised it in all the papers. Ministers, Sabbath School 
Teachers, and other friends came in great numbers. The 
scheme was fairly launched, and Collecting Cards largely dis- 
tributed. Some of our fellow-Missionaries thought that the 
Colonial Churches should now do all tliese things voluntarily, 
without our personal efforts. But in every great emergency 
some one must take action and show the way, else golden 
opportunities are apt to slip. Committees carried everything 
out*into detail, and all worked for the fund with great good- 
will. 

I then sailed from Sydney to Victoria, and addressed the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian (’hurch in session at 
Melbourne. The work was easily set a-going there, and willing 
workers fully and rapidly organized it through C'ongregations 
and Snl)l)ath Schools. 

Under medical advice, I next sailed for New Zealand in the 
S.S. J/erOy Captain Logan. A large number of fast men and 
gamblers were on lioard, returning from the Mell.^ourne Races, 
and their language was extremely profane. Having prayed 
over it, I said on the second day at the dinner-talde, “Gentle- 
men, will you l)ear with me a moment? I am sure no man 
at this table wishes to wound the feelings of another or to 
give needless pain.” 

Every eye stared at me, and there was a general cry as to 
what I meant. I continued, “ Gentlemen, we are to be fellow- 
passengers for a week or more. Now I am cut and wounded 
to my very heaft to •hear you cursing the Name of my H eavenly 
Father, and taking in vain the name of my l)lessed Saviour. 
It is God in whom we live and move, it is Jesus who died to 
save us, and I^would rather ten times over you would wound 
and abuse rne; which no gentleman here would think of doing, 
tlian profxnely use those Holy Names so dear to me.” 

There was a painful silence, and most hiccs grew crimson^ 
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some with rage, some perhaps with shame. At last a banker 
who was there, a man dying of consiimpiion, replied with a 
profane oath and with wrathful words. Keeping perfectly 
calm, in sorrow and pity, I replied, looking him kirxdly in the 
face, ‘‘ Dear Sir, you and I are strangers. . But I have pitied 
you very tenderly, ever since I came on board, for your heavy 
trouble and hacking cough. You ought to be the last to curse 
that l)lessed Name, as you may soon have to appear in His* 
presence. 1 return, however, no railing w'ord. If the Saviour 
was as dear to your heart as He is to mine, you would better 
understand me.'^ 

Little else w’as said during the remainder of that meal. But 
an hour later Cai)tain I.ogan sent for me to his room, and said, 

“ Sir, I too am a ('hristian. I would not give my quiet hour iji 
the (.\il)in with this Bible for all the pleasures that the world can 
afford. You did your duty to-day amongst these profane men. 
But leave them and tlieir consciences now in the hands of 
God, and take no further notice during the voyage.’^ 

I never heard another oath on board that ship. The banker 
met me in New Zealand and warrmly invited me to his house ! 

My health greatly improved during the voyage ; but I was 
sorely perplexed about this new undertaking. A sum of 
^'2,800 must be raised, else the vessel could not sail free for 
the New Hebrides. I trembled, in my reduced state, at the 
task that seemed laid upon me again. One night, after long 
praying, I fell into a deep sleep in my Cabin, and God granted 
me a Heavenly Dream or Vision which greatly comforted 
me, explain it how you will. Sweetest music, praising God, 
arrested me and came nearer and nearer. 1 gained towards it 
approaching, and seemed to l)ehold hosts of shining beings 
l)ursting into view. The l)riUiancy came pouring all from 
one centre, and that was ablaze with insufferable brightness. 
Blinded with excess of light, my eyes seemed yet to behold 
in fair outline the form of the glorified Jesus; but as 1 lifted 
them to gaze on His face, the joy deepened into pain, my 
hand rose instinctively to shade my eyes, I cried with ecsta.sy, 
the music passed farther and farther away, and I started up 
hearing a Voice saying, in marvellou^s power and sweetness, 
Who art thou, O great mountain ? Before Zerubbabel thou 
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shalt become a plain/^ At this some will only smile. But 
to me it was a great and abiding consolation. And I kept 
repeating to myself, He is Lord, and they all are ministering 
Spirits ; He cheers me thus in His own work, I take 
courage, I know I shall succeed.” 

Reaching Auckland, I was in time to address the (jcneral 
, Assembly of the Church there also. They gave me cordial 
welcome, and every Congregation and Sabbath School might 
be visited as far as I possil)ly could. The Ministers promoted 
the movement with hearty zeal. The Sabbath Scholars took 
Collecting Cards for “ shares ” in the New Mission Ship. A 
meeting was held every day, and three every Sabbath. Auck- 
land, Nelson, AVellington, Dunedin, and all towns and Churches 
within reach of these were rapidly visited ; and I never had 
greater joy or heartiness in any of my tours than in this 
happy intercourse with the Ministers and People of the 
Presbyterian Church in New Zealand. 

I arrived back in Sydney al)Out the end of March. My 
health was wonderfully restored, and New Zealand had given 
me about ^'1,700 for the new ship. With the of. 

insurance money, and about £^00 from New South Wales, 
and ;2{^4 oo from Victoria, besides the ^'500 for her sux)port 
also from Victoria, we were able to pay back the £^>^000 of 
purchase money, and about .;^8oo for alterations and repairs, 
as well as equip and provision her to sail for her next yearns 
work amongst the Islands free of debt. 1 said to our two good 
jfiends at Sydney : 

“You took God and His work for your guarantee. He has 
soon relieved you from all responsibility. You have suffered 
no loss, and you have had the honour and j)rivilegc of serving 
your Lord. I envy you the joy you must feel in so using your 
wealth, and I pray God's double blessing on all your store." 

Our agent, iV. Steel, had applied to the Home authorities 
for power to change the vessel's name from Paragon to Day- 
springs so that the old associations might not be broken. 
’I'his was cordully granted. And so our second Daysprings 
owing no man anything, sailed on her annual trip to the New 
Hebrides, and we returned with her, praising the Lord and 
reinvigorated alike in spirit and in body. • 
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I N llcatlienclom every true convert ])ecoincs at once a 
Mis.sionary. The changed life, sliining out amid the 
surrounding darkness, is a Gospel in largest Capitals which 
all can read. Our Islanders, especially, having little to engage 
or otherwise distract attention, become intense and devoted 
workers for the Lord Jesus, if once tlie Divine Passion for 
souls stirs within them. Many a reader, not making due 
allowance for tliese special circumstances, would therefore 
be temi)ted to think our estimate of tlieir enthusiasm for the 
Cospel was overdone; but thoughtful men will easily perceive 
that Natives, touclied witli the mighty impulses of Calvary, 
and undislracted l)y scxa'al pleasures or politics, by literature 
or business claims, would almost by a moral necessity pour all 
the currents of their being into Religion,*^and* probably show 
an apostolic devotion and self-sacrifice too seldom seen, alas, 
amid the thousand clamouring appeals of Civilization. 

A Heathen has been all his days groping after peace of soul 
in dark superstition and degrading rites. You pour into his 
soul the light of Revelation. He learns that Ciod is love, that 
• Gotl sent His?Son to die for him, and that he is the heir of 
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Life I'.ternal in and through Jesus Christ. l]y the blessed 
enlightenment of the Spirit of the I.ord he ])elieves all this, 
rte passes into a third heaven of joy, and he burns to tell 
every on« of this Glad 'Fidings. Others see the ciiange in his 
disposition, in his character, in his whole life and actions ; and 
amid such surroundings, every Convert is a Inirning and a 
shining light. Even whole populations are thus brought into 
the Outer Court of the 'Femple ; and Islands, still Heathen 
and Cannibal, are positively eager for the Missionary to live 
amongst them, and would guard his life and property now 
in complete security, where a very few years ago everything 
would have been instantly sacrificed on touching their sliores ! 
'They are not Christianized, neither arc they Civilized, but the 
light has been kindled all around them, and though still only 
sinning afar, they cannot but rejoice in its l)eams. 

Hut even where the path is not so smooth, nor any welcome 
awaiting them, Native Converts show amazing zeal. For in- 
stance, one of our (jhiefs, full of the Christ-kindled desire to 
seek and to save, sent a message to an inland Chief, that he 
and four attendants would come on Sal)bath and tell them the 
Gospel of Jehovah God. The rej)ly came back sternly for- 
bidding their visit, and threatening with death any Christian 
that approached their village. Our Chief sent in response 
a loving message, telling them that Jehovah had taught the 
Christians to return good for evil, and that they would come 
unarmed to tell them the story of how the Son of God came 
Jnto the world and died in order to bless and save His enemies. 
'File Heathen Chief sent liack a stern and [irompt reply once 
more, “If you come, you will be killed.” 

On Salibath morning, the Christian Cliicf and his four com- 
]>anions were met outside the village by the Heathen Chief, 
who implored and threatened them once more. lUit the 
former said, “*\VT* t'ome to you without weapons of war ! Wc 
come only to tell you about Jesus. We believe that He will 
jjrotect us to-day.” 

As they steg.dily [)ressed forward towards the village, s[)ears 
began to be ’thrown at them. Some they evaded, being all 
except one most dexterous warriors ; and others they literally 
received with their bare hands, strikiuj them and turning thew 
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aside in an incredible manner. Hie Heathen, apparently 
thunderstruck at these men thus approaching them without 
weapons of war, and not even flinging back their own speaVs 
which they had turned aside, desisted from mere surj.vrise, after 
having thrown wliat the old Chief called “ a shower of spears.” 
Our Christian Chief called out, as he and his companions drew 
up in the midst of them on the village Pulflic Ground: 

Jehovah thus protects us. He has given us all your spears ! 
Once we would have thrown them back at you and killed you. 
but now we come not to fight, but to tell you about Jesus. 
He lias changed our dark hearts. He asks you now to lay 
down all these your other weapons of war, and to hear what 
we can tell you about the love of God, our great Father, the 
only living God.” 

Tlie Heathen were perfectly overawed. They manifes’tly 
looked upon these Christians as protected by some Invisible 
One ! 'riiey listened for the first time to the story of the 
Gospel and of the Cross. We lived to see that Chief and all 
his tribe sitting in the School of Christ. And there is perhaps 
not an Island in these Southern Seas, amongst ail those won 
for ( 'hrist, where similar acts of heroism on the part of Con- 
verts cannot be recited liy every Missionary to the honour of 
our poor Natives and to the glory of their Saviour. 

I .arger and harder tests wxvre sometimes laid upon tlieir new^ 
faith. Once the war on Tanna drove about one hundred of 
them to seek refuge on Aniwa. Not so many years before, 
their lives w'ould never have been thus entrusted to the in- 
habitants of another Cannibal Island, but the ('hrist-Spirit* 
was abroad upon Aniwuu The refugees were kindly cared for, 
and in process of time w»ere restored to their owm lands by 
our Mis^sionary ship the .Daysprini:^, 'Hie Chiefs, however, and 
the -Elders of the Church laid the new laws before them very 
clearly and decidedly. They would be helped 'and sheltered, 
but Aniw'a was now^ under law to Christ, and if any of the 
Tannese broke the public rules as to moral conduct, or in any 
way disturbed the Worship of Jehovah, they would at once be 
expelled from the Island and sent back to Tannk. In all this, 
the Chief of the Tanna party, my old friend Nowar, strongly 
Sjiipportcd our Christian Chiefs. The Tannese liehaved well, 
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and many of them wore clothing and began to attend ( 'hurch ; 
and the heavy drain upon the poor resources of Aniwa was 
bdrne with a noble and Christian spirit, which greatly impressed 
the Tanr^se and commended the Gospel of Christ. 

In claiming Aniwa for Christ, and vvinni)ig it as a small 
jewel for His crown, we had the experience which has ever 
marked God’s path through history, — He raised up around 
us and wonderfully endoNved men to carry forward His own 
blessed work. Among these must be specially commemorated 
Namakci, the old Chief of Aniwa. Slowly, l)ut very steadily, 
the light of the Gospel broke in upon his soul, and he was ever 
very eager to communicate to his people all that he learned. 
In Heathen days he wiis a Cannibal and a great warrior; but 
from the first, as shown in the preceding Chapters, he took a 
wa^rm interevSt in us and our work, — a little selfish, no douiit, 
at the beginning, but soon becoming purified, as his eyes and 
heart were opened to the Crospel of Jesus. 

On the birth of a son to us on the Island, the old Chief was 
in ecstasies. He claimed the child as his heir, his own son 
being dead, and brought nearly the whole inhal^itants in relays 
to see the 7vki(i: Chief of Aniwa ! He would have him called 
Namakei the Younger, an honour which 1 fear we did not too 
highly appreciate. As the child grew, he took his liand and 
walked about with him freely amongst the people, learning 
to speak their language like a Native, and not only greatly 
interesting them in himself, but even in us and in the work of 
the Lord. 'I'his, too, was one of the bonds, however purely 
human, that drew them all nearer and nearer to Jesus. 

The death of Namakei had in it many streaks of Christian 
romance. He had heard about the Missionaries annually 
meeting on one or other of the Islands, and consulting about 
the work of Jehovah. What ideas he had formed of a Mission 
Synod one cflnnot easily imagine ; but in his old age, and 
when very frail, he formed an impassioned desire to attend 
our next meeting on Aneityum, and see and liear all the 
Missionaries of Jesus gathered together from the New Hebrides. 
I’errified that he would die away from home, and that that 
might bring great reverses to the good work on Aniwa, where 
he was truly beloved, I opposed his going with all my migl^t. 
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But he and his relations and his peo[)le were all set upon it, 
and I had at length to give way. Mis few booklets were then 
gathered together, his meagre wardrobe was made up, and a 
small Native basket carried all his )>elongings. He >‘,sseml)led 
his peo])le and took an affectionate farewell, pleading with 
them to be “ strong for Jesus, wliether they ever saw him 
again or not, and U) l)e loyal and kind to Missi. The people 
wailed aloud, and many we]>t l)itterly. 'bhose on board the 
Day spring were amazed to see how Iris peoj:)le loved him. 
'The old Cdiief stood the voyage well. He went in and out to 
our meeting of Synod, and was vastly pleased with the respect 
j)aid to him on Aneityum. AVdien he heard of the prosi)erity 
of the Lord’s work, and how Island after Island was learning 
to sing the jmiises of Jesus, his heart glowed, and he said, 
“ Missi, 1 am lifting up my liead like a tree. I am growing 
tall with joy I ” 

On the fourth or fifth day, however, he sent for me out of 
the Synod, and when I came to him, he said, eagerly, “ Missi, 

I am near to die ! I have asked you to come and say farewell. 
Tell my daughter, my brother, and my people to go on 
i)leasing Jesus, and I will meet them again in the fair World. 

I tried to encourage him, saying that God might raise him 
uj) again and restore him to his people ; but he fitintly 
whisperetl, “ O Missi, death is already touching me ! I feel 
my feet going away from under me. Hell) me to lie down 
under the sliade of that l)anyan tree.” 

So saying, he seized iny arm, w’^e staggered near to the tree, 
and he lay dowm under its cool shade. He wdiispered again, 

I am going ! O Missi, let me hear your words rising up in 
prayer, and then my Soul will be strong to go.’' 

Amidst many choking sobs, I tried to pray. At last he 
took my liand, pressed it to his heart, and said in a stronger 
and clearer tone, “ O my Missi, my dear Missf, I go before 
you, but I will meet you again in the Home of Jesus. 
Farewell I ” 

d'hat was the last effort of dissolving strength \ he immedi- 
ately became unconscious, and fell asleep. My heart felt like 

to break over him. He w\is my first Aniwan Convert the 

lijpt wdio ever on that Island of love and tears opened his 
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heart to Jesus ; and as he lay tlierc on the leaves and grass 
my soul soared upward after his, and all the harps of (lod 
seamed to thrill with song as Jesus presented to the Father 
this trophy of redeeming love, l ie had been our true and 
devoted friend and fellow-helper in the Gospel ; and next 
morning all the members of our Synod followed his remains 
^to the gnave. There we stood, the white Missionaries of the 
Cross from far distant lands, mingling our tears with Christian 
Natives of Aneityum, and letting them fall over one who only 
a few years beff)re was a blood-stained Cannil)al, anrl whom 
now we mourned as a brother, a saint, an A[)Ostle amongst his 
l)cople. Ye ask an explanation? The Christ entered into 
his heart, and Namakei became a new Creature. “ ilehold, 1 
make all things new.’' 

We were in positive distress about returning to Aniwa 
without the Chief, and we greatly feared the consecjuences. 
To show our perfect sympathy with them, we prc[)ared a 
special and considerable present for Ja’tsi, his daughter, for his 
brother, and for other near friends —a sort of object lesson, 
that we had in every way been kind to old Namakei, as we 
now wished to l)e to them. When our boat a|)t)roa(?hed the 
landing, nearly the whole population had assembled to meet 
us ; and l.itsi and the old Chief’s brotlier were far out on the 
reef to salute us. Litsi’s keen eye had missed old Namakei s 
form ; and far as words could carry I heard lier voice crying, 

Missi, where is my father ?” 

^ 1 made as if I did not hear ; the l)oat was drawing slowly 
near, and again she cried aloud, “Missi, where is my father? 
Is Namakei dead ! ” 

I replied, “Yes. He died on Aneityum. He is now witli 
Jesus in Glory.” 

d'hen arose a wild, wailing cry, led by Litsi and taken up 
by all around. * It tose and fell like a chant or dirge, as one 
after another wailed out praise and sorrow over the name of 
Namakei. We moved slowly into the boat harbour ; Litsi, the 
daughter, and^ Kaiangi, his brother, shook hands, weeping 
sadly, and welcomed us back, assuring us tliat we had nothing to 
fear. Amidst many sobs and wailings, l.itsi told us that they 
all dreaded he would never return, and explained to this effect^ 
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“ VVc knew that he was dying, but wc durst not tell you. 
When you agreed to let him go, he went round and took 
farewell of all liis friends, and told them he was going to sleep 
at last on Ancityum, and that at the Great Day he^.would rise 
to meet Jesus with the glorious company of the Aneityurnese 
Christians. He urged us all to obey you and be true to Jesus. 
I'ruly, Missi, we will rememl)er my dear father’s parting word, 
and follow in his steps and help you in tlic work of the 
Lord ! ” 

'Lhe other Chief, Naswai, now accompanied us to the 
Mission House, and all the people followed, wailing loudly for 
Namakei, On the following Sabbath, I told the story of his 
conversion, life for Jesus, and death on Aneityurn ; and God 
overruled this event, contrary to our fears, for greatly increas- 
ing the interest of many in the Church and in the claims of 
Jesus upon themselves. 

Naswai, the friend and companion of Namakei, was an 
inland Chief. He had, as his followers, by far the largest 
number of men in any village on Aniwa. He had certainly a 
dignified bearing, and his wife Katua was quite a lady in look 
and manner as compared with all around her. She was the 
first woman on the Island that adopted the clothes of civiliza- 
tion, and she showed considerable instinctive taste in the way 
she dressed herself in these. Her example was a kind of 
Gospel in its good inllucnce on all the women ; she was a 
real companion to her husband, and went with him almost 
everywhere. 

Naswai, after he became a Christian, had a touch of scorn 
in his manner, and was particularly stern against every form of 
lying or deceit. I used sometimes to let jolxs to Naswai, such 
as fencing or thatching, at a fixed price. He would come with 
a staff of men, say thirty or forty, see the work thoroughly 
done, and then divide the price generously in ‘etpial portions 
amongst the workers, seldom keeping anything either in food 
or wages for himself. On one occasion, the people of a distant 
village were working for me. Naswai assisted and directed 
them. On i>aying them, one of the company ^ said, “ Missi, 
you have not paid Naswai. He worked as hard as any of us.” 

Naswai turned upon him with the dignity of a prince, and 
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said, “ 1 did not work for ])ay ! AVould you make Missi [)ay 
more than he promised? Your conduct is bad. I will l)c no 
party to your ]:)ad ways.” 

And wit)^ an indignant wave of his hand, he stalked away in 
great disdain. 

Naswai was younger and more intelligent than Nainakei, and 
in everything except in translating the Scriptures lie was much 
more of a fellow-hel[)cr in the work of llie Lord. For many 
years it w\as Naswai’s special delight to carry my pulpit Ilible 
from the Mission House to the Church every Sabliath morning, 
and to see that everything was in perfect order before the 
Service began. He was also the Teacher in his own village 
School, as well as an Elder in the Church. His addresses were 
wonderfully happy in gra])hic illustrations, and his prayers were 
fervfint and uplifting. Yet his people were the worst to 
manage on all the Island, and the very last to embrace the 
Gospel. 

He died when we wx're in the Colonies on furlough in 1875 » 
and his wife Katua very shortly pre deceased him. His last 
counsels to his people made a great imjwession on tliem. 
They told us how he [)leaded with tiiern to love and serve the 
Lord Jesus, and how he assured them with his dying lireath 
that he had been ‘Li new creature” since he gave his heart to 
Christ, and that he was perfectly hap[)y in going to be with his 
Saviour. 

I must here recall one memorable example of Naswai’s 
(jower and skill as a preacher. On one occasion the Day- 
spring brought a large deputation from Fotuna to see f(;r 
themselves the change which the Gospel had produced on 
Aniwa. On Sabbath, after the Missionaries had conducted 
the usual Public Worship, some of the leading Aniwans 
addressed the Fotuncse ; and amongst others, Naswai spoke 
to the following effect : “ Men of Eotuna, you come to see 
what the Gospel has done for Aniwa. It is Jehovah the liv- 
ing God that has made all this change. As Heathens, we 
quarrelled, killed, and ate each otlier. We had no t)eace and 
no joy in heart or house, in villages or in lands; but we now 
live as brethren and have happiness in all these things. When 
you go back to Fotuna, they will ask you, ‘ What is Chris; 
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tianity ? ’ And you will have to reply, ‘ It is that which has 
changed the people of Aniwa.’ Hut they will still say, ‘ What 
is it ? ’ And you will answer, ‘ It is that which has given tfiem 
clothing and blankets, knives and axes, fish-hookvand many 
other useful things ; it is that which has led them to give up 
fighting, and to live together as friends/ But they will ask 
you, ‘ What is it like ? ^ And you will have to tell them, alas^ 
that you cannot explain it, that you have only seen its work- 
ings, not itself, and that no one can tell what Christianity is 
but the man that loves Jesus, the Invisilde Master, and walks 
with I Jim and tries to please Him. Now, you people of 
Fotuna, you think that if you don’t dance and sing and pray to 
your gods, you will have no croj^s. We once did so too, sac- 
rilicing and doing mucli abomination to our gods for weeks 
before our planting season every year. But we saw our Missi 
only praying to the Invisible Jehovah, and planting his yams, 
and they grew fairer than ours. You are weak every year 
before your hard work begins in the fields, with your wild and 
bad conduct to please your gods. But we are strong for our 
work, for we jiray to Jehovah, and He gives quiet rest instead 
of wild dancing, and makes us hapiiy in our toils. Since 
we followed Missi’s example, Jehovah has given us large and 
beautiful crops, and we now know that He gives us all our 
blessings.’' 

I’urning to me, he exclaimed, “ Missi, have you the large 
yam we presented to you? Would you not think it well to 
send it back with tliesc men of Id^tuna, to let their people se^ 
the yams which Jehovah grows for us in answer to prayer? 
Jehovah is the only God who can grow yams like that ! ” 

Then, after a [lausc, he proceeded, “ When you go back to 
Fotuna, and they ask you, ‘ What is Christianity ? ’ you will 
be like an inland Chief of Erroiiianga, who once came down 
and saw a great feast on tlic shore. Whdi hi saw so much 
food and so many different kinds of it, he asked, ‘ W hat is 
tins made of?’ and was answered, ‘Cocoa-nuts and yams.’ 
‘And this?’ ‘Cocoa-nuts and bananas.’ ‘And this?’ ‘ Cocoa- 
nuts and taro.’ ‘ And tin's ? ’ ‘ Cocoa nuts and chestnuts,’ etc., 

etc. The Chief was immensely astonished at the host of 
glishes that could be prepared from the cocoamuts. On return- 
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ing, he carried home a great load of them to his people, that 
iheymiglit see and taste the excellent foixl of the slH)re |>e()j)le. 
On^ day, all lacing assembled, he told them the wonders of 
that feast ; and, having roasted the cocoa-nuts, he took out tlie 
kernels, all charred and spoiled, and distributed them amongst 
his people, 'fhey tasted the cocoa-nut, tliey l)egan to chew it, 
and then spat it out, crying, ‘ Our own food is better than 
fhat ! ^ "['he Chief was confused and only got laughed at for 

all his trouble. Was the kiult in the cocoa-nuts? No; l)ut 
they ^v'ere spoiled in the cooking ! So your attem[)ts to 
explain Christianity will only spoil it. 'Tell them that a man 
must live as a Christian, before he can show others what 
Christianity is.’’ 

On their return to Fotuna they exhibited Jcliovah’s yam, 
giveh in answer to prayer and labour; they told what (Chris- 
tianity had done for Aniwa; i)ut did not fail to (qualify all their 
accounts with the story of the Erromangan (^hief and the 
cocoa-nuts, with its very practical lesson. 

The t\vo Chiefs of next imt)ortance on Aniwa were Nerwa 
and Ruwawa. Nerwa was a keen debater ; all his thoughts 
ran in the channels of logic. When 1 could speak a little of 
their language, I visited and preached at his village ; but tlie 
moment he discovered that the teaching about Jehovah was 
opposed to their Heathen customs, he sternly forbade us. One 
day, during my address, he blossomed out into a full-nedgod 
and pronounced Agnostic (with as much reason at his back as 
the luiropean type !), and angrily interrupted me : 

“ It’s all lies you come here to teach us, and you call it 
AV^orship ! You say your Jehovah Chjd dwells in Heaven. 
Who ever went up there to hear Him or see Him ? You talk 
of Jehovah as if you had visited His Heaven. Why, you 
cannot climb even to the top of one of our cocoa-nut trees, 
though we cai? and that with ease ! In going up to the roof 
of your own Mission House, you recjuire the hell) of a ladder 
to carry you. And even if you could make your ladder higiier 
than our highest cocoa-nut tree, on whnt would you lean its 
top ? And wt'ien you get to its top, you can only climb down 
the other side and end wJierc you began ! The thing is 
impossible. You never saw tliat God; you never heard Him 
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speak ; don't cx)me here with any of your white lies, or I'll 
send my spear through you/’ 

He drove us from his village, and furiously threatehed 
murder, if wc ever dared to return. Ihit very shortjy thereafter 
the Lord sent us a little orphan girl from Nerwa's village. She 
was very clever, and could soon both read and write, and 
told over all that we taught her. Her visits home, or at least 
amongst tlie villagers where her home had been, her changeef 
appearance and her childish talk, produced a very deep interest 
in us and in our work. 

An orphan boy next was sent from that village to be kept 
and trained at the Mission House, and he too took back his 
little stories of liow kind and good to him were Mtssi the man 
and Missi the woman. i>y this time Chief and people alike 
were taking a lively interest in all that was transpiring. One 
day the Chief's wife, a (juiet and gentle woman, came to the 
Worship and said, “ Nerwa’s opposition dies fast. The story 
of the Orphans did it ! He has allowed me to attend the 
C'hurch, and to get the Christian's l)ook." 

We gave her a book and a bit of clothing. She went home 
and told everything. Woman after woman followed her from 
that same village, and some of the men began to accompany 
them, d'he only thing in which they showed a real interest 
was the children singing the little hymns which I had translated 
into their own Aniwan tongue, and which my wife had taught 
them to sing very sweetly and joyfully. Nerwa at last got so 
interested that he came himself, and sat within earshot, and 
drank in the joyful sound. In a short time he drew so near 
that he could hear our preaching, and then began openly and 
regularly to attend the Church. His keen reasoning faculty 
was constantly at work. He weighed and compared everything 
he heard, and soon out-distanced nearly all of them in his 
grasp of the ideas of the Cospel. He put^on clothing, joined 
our School, and professed himself a follower of the Lord Jesus. 
He eagerly set himself, with all his power, to bring in a neigh- 
bouring Chief and his people, and constituted himself at once 
an energetic and very pronounced helper to the Missionary. 

On the death of Nasvvai, Nerwa at once took his place in 
carrying my Bible to the Church, and seeing that all the people 
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were seated before the stopping of the bell. I liave seen him 
clasping the Bilde like a living thing to his breast, as if he 
worald cry, ‘‘ Oh to have this treasure in my own words of 
Aniwa ! ” 

When the Gospels of Matthew and Mark were at last printed 
in An i wan, he studied them incessantly, and soon could read 
them freely. He became the Teacher in his own village 
School, and delighted in instructing others. He was assisted 
by Ruwawa, whom he himself had drawn into the circle of 
Gospel influence ; and at our next election these two friends 
were appointed Elders of the Church, and greatly sustained 
our hands in every good work on Aniwa. 

After years of happy and useful service, tlie time came for 
Nerwa to die. He was then so greatly beloved that most of 
the «inhabitants visited him daring his long illness. He read a 
bit of the Gospels in hi.s own Aniwan, and prayed with and 
for every visitor. He sang l^eautifully, and scarcely allowed 
any one to leave his l>cdside without having a vctsc of one or 
other of his favourite hymns, “Happy I.and,” and “Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” 

On my last visit to Nerwa, his strength had gone very low, 
but he drew me near his face, and whisi)ercd, “ Missi, my 
Missi, I am glad to sec you. V^ou see that group of young 
men ? They came to symj)athize with me ; l)ut lltey have 
never once spoken the Name of Jesus, though they have spoken 
about everything else ! They could not have weakened mo 
.so, if they had spoken about Jesus ! Read me the story of 
j'esus ; pray for me to Jesus. No ! stop, let us call them, and 
let me speak witli them before I go.” 

I called them all around him, and he strained his dying 
strength, and said, “After I am gone, let there Ije no bad talk, 
no Heathen ways. Sing Jehovah’s songs, and pray to Jesus, 
and bury me rs a .Cliristian. lake good care of my Missi, 
and help him all you can. I am dying happy and going to be 
with Jesus, and it was Missi that showed me this way. And 
who among you will take rny place in the village School and in 
the Church? AVho amongst you all will stand up for Jesus?” 

Many were shedding tears, but there was no reply ; after 
which the dying Chief proceeded, “ Now let my last work 
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on Earth l?e this — We will read a chapter of the Book, 
verse about, and then 1 will pray for you all, and the Missi 
will pray for me, and Clod will let me go while the song is still 
sounding in my heart ! ” 

At the close of this most touching exercise, we gathered 
the Christians who were nearby close around, and sang 
very softly in Aniwan, “There is a Happy Tvand/^ As they 
sang, the old man grasped my hand, and tried hard to si:)eak,® 
but in vain. His head fell to one side — “ the silver cord was 
loosed, and the golden bowl was broken.” 

Soon after his burial, the best and ablest man in the village, 
the husband now of the orphan girl already referred to, 
came and offered himself to take the Chiefs place as Teacher 
in the village School ; and in that post he was al)Iy assisted 
by his wife, our “ little maid,” the first who carried the news 
of the (jospel life to her tribe, and inclined their ears to 
listen to the message of Jesus. 

His great friend, Ruwawa the CJhief, had waited by Nerwa 
like a brother till within a few days of the lattefs death, 
when lie also was smitten down apparently by the same 
disease. He was thought to be dying, and he resigned 
himself calmly into the hands of Christ. One Salibath 
afternoon, sorely distressed for lack of air, he instructed his 
people to carry him from the village to a rising ground on 
one of his plantations. It was fallow ; the fresh air would 
reach him ; and all his friends could sit around him. 'fhey 
extemporized a rest- — two posts stuck into the ground, slanting, 
sticks tied across them, then dried banana leaves spread oft 
these and also as a cushion on the ground- - and there sat 
Ruwawa, leaning back and breathing heavily. After the 
Church Services, 1 visited him, and found half the people 
of that side of the Island sitting round him, in silence, in 
the open air. Ruwawa beckoned me, and I sat down before 
him. 'I'hough suffering sorely, his eye and face had the look 
of ecstasy. 

“ Missi,” he said, “ I could not breathe in my village ; so 
I got them to carry me here, where there is* room for all. 
Tliey are silent and they weep, because they think I am 
^dying. If it were God’s will, I would like to live and to 
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help you in Mis work. I am in the hands of our dear I.ord. 
If lie takes me, it is good ; if He spares me, it is good ! 
Pray, and tell our Saviour all about it.” 

I explained to the people, that we would tell our Heavenly 
Father how anxious we all were to see Ruwawa given Ixxck 
to us strong and well to work for Jesus, and then leave all to 
His Avise and holy dis[)Osal. I prayed, and the place became 
^ very llochim. When I left him, Ruwawa exclaimed, “ Fare- 
well, Missi ; if I go first, 1 will welcome you to Glory ; if 1 am 
spared, 1 will work with you for Jesus; so all is well !” 

One of the young Christians followed me and said, ‘‘ Missi, 
our hearts are very sore ! If Ruwawa dies, we have no 
Chief to take his place in the Church, and it will l;>e a heavy 
blow against Jehovah’s \Vorshi]) on Aniwa.” 

Hanswered, ‘H.et us each tell our (iod and leather all that 
we feel and all that we fear ; and leave Ruwawa and (nir 
work in His holy hands.” 

We did so, with earnest and unceasing cry. And when 
all hope had died out of every heart, the 1 .ord began to 
answer us ; the disease began to relax its hold, and tlie 
beloved Chief was restored to health. As soon as he was 
able, though still needing help, he found his way back to 
the Church, and we all offered s|)ecial thanksgiving to God. 
He indicated a desire to say a few words; and although still 
very weak, spoke with great pathos thus : 

“ Dear Friends, God has given me back to you all, 1 
rejoice thus to come here and praise the great leather, 
a%H\o made us all, and who knows how to make and keep 
us well. I want you all to work hard for Jesus, and to lose 
no opportunity of trying to do good and so to please Him. 
In my deep journey away near to the grave, it was the 
memory of what I had done in love to Jesus that made my 
heart sing. . I lain wt afraid of pain, — my dear l.ord Jesus 
suffered far more for me and teaches me how to l)ear it. I 
am not afraid of war or famine or death, or of the present 
or of the future ; my dear l.ord J esus died for me, and 
in dying I shall live with Him in Glory. J fear and love 
my dear Lord Jesus, because He loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” 1 


26 
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Then he raised his right hand, and cried in a soft, full- 
hearted voice — “My own, my dear Lord Jesus and stood 
for a moment looking joyfully upward, as if gazing into ^lis 
Saviour’s face. When he sat down, there was a long hush, 
broken here and there by a smothered sob ; and Ruwawa^s 
words produced an impression that is remembered to this 
day. 

In 1:888, when I visited the Islands, Ruwawa was stilF 
devoting himself heart and soul to the work of the Lord on 
x\niwa. Assisted by Koris, a Teacher from Aneityum, and 
visited annually by our ever-dear and faithful friends, Mr, and 
Mrs. Watt, from Tanna, the good Ruwawa carried forward 
all the work of God on Aniwa, along with others, in our 
absence as in our [iresence. The meetings, the Communicants’ 
Class, the Schools, and the Church Services are all regukirly 
conducted and faithfully attended. “ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul ! ” 

I am now reminded of the story of Waiwai, both because 
it was interesting for his own personality, and also as 
illustrating our difficulties aliout the delicate question of 
many wives. He was a man of great wisdom, and had in 
his early days displayed unwonted energy. His assistance 
in finding exact and idiomatic equivalents for me, while 
translating the Scriptures, was of the highest value. 

He had been once at the head of a numerous people, but 
was now literally a Chief without a tribe. His son and heir was 
smitten down with sunstroke, while helping us to get the coral 
limestone, and shortly thereafter died. His only daughter 
was married to a young Chief. And at last, of all his seven 
wives only two remained alive. 

He became a regular attender at Church, and when our first 
Communicants’ Class was formed, Waiwai and his two wives 
were enrolled. At Communion time, he« wast. dreadfully dis- 
appointed when informed that he could neither be baptized 
nor admitted to the Lord’s Table till he had given up one of 
his wives, as God allowed no Christian to have more than one 
wife at a time. They were advised to attend* regularly, and 
learn more and more of Christianity, till God opened up their 
^way in regard to this matter ; that it might be done from con- 
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scieiu'e, under a sense of duty to Christ, and if at all possil^le 
by peaceable and mutual agreement. 

•VVaiwai professed to be willing, l)ut found it terribly hard to 
give up eij^ier of his wives. They had houses far apart from 
each other, for they quarrelled badly, as is usual in such cases. 
But both were excellent workers, both were very attentive to 
the wants of Waiwai, and he managed to keep on affectionate 
*terms with both. After all the other men on the island had, 
under the influence of Christianity, given up all their wives 
save one, Waiwai began to feel rather ashamed of being the 
conspicuous exception, or thought it prudent to pretend to l)e 
ashamed ; and so he publicly scolded them both, ordering 
one or other to go and leave him, that he might be enabled 
to join the Church and be a Christian like the rest. But 
I learned privately that he did not wish either to go, and that 
lie would shoot the one that dared to leave him. I remon- 
strated with him on his hypocrisy, warning him that Cod knew 
his heart. At last he said, that since neither of them would 
depart, he would leave them both and go to Tanna for a year, 
ordering one or other of them to get married during his absence. 
He did go, but on his return found both still awaiting him at 
their respective stations. He pretended to scold them very 
vigorously in puhlic) but his duplicity was loo open, and I 
again very solemnly rebuked him for double dealing, showing 
him that not even men were deceived by him, much less the 
all-seeing God. He frankly admitted his hypocrisy. He loved 
l)0th ; he did not want to part with cither ; and both were 
excellent workers I 

In process of time the younger of the Iavo women bore him 
a beautiful baby boy, about which he was immensely uj^lifted ; 
and a short while thereafter the elder woman died. At her 
grave the inveterate talking instinct of these Islanders 
asserted itself,* and* Waiwai made a speech to the assembled 
people in the following strain: ‘‘ O ye people of Aniwa, I 
was not willing to give up either of my wives for Jesus ; 
but (iod has ^ taken one from me and laid her there in the 
grave ; and flow I am called to Ijc baptized, and to follow 
Jesus.” 

The two now regularly attended Church, and Icarne^l 
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diligently at the Communicants’ Class. Both seemed to bt 
very sincere, and Waiwai particularly showed a very genlk 
Christian spirit, and seemed to brood much upon the loss 'o; 
family and |)COple and tri})e that had Ijefallen hiuiy .His hac 
been indeed a crushing discipline, and it was not yet complete. 
For, shortly before tlie Communion at which they were to be 
received into fellowship, liis remaining wife became suddenly 
ill and died also. At her grave the old man wept very bitterly, 
and made another speech, but this time in tones of more 
intense reality than before, as if the iron had entered his very 
soul : 

“ lasten, all ye men of Aniwa, and take warning by Waiwai. 
I am now^ cjid, and ready to drop into the grave alone. My 
waives kept me back from Jesus, but Jiow' tliey are all taken, 
and 1 am left without one to care for me or this little chfld. 
1 tried to deceive the Missi, but 1 could not deceive God. 
When I was left with only one wife, I said that I would now 
be bai)tized and live as a Christian. But God has taken her 
also. 1 pretended to serve the l.ord, when I was only serving 
and pleasing myself. God lias now broken my heart all to 
pieces. 1 must learn no longer to jilease myself, but to please 
my I.ord. Oh, take warning by me, all ye men of Aniwa! 
Lies cannot cheat the great Jehovah God.” 

Poor liroken-liearted ^Vaiwai had sorrow upon sorrow to the 
full. We had agreed to bapti/^e him and admit him to the 
Lord’s d'aljle. JUit a terrible form of cramp, sometimes met 
with on the Islands, overtook him, shrinking up both liis legs, 
and curving liis feet up behind him. lie suffereil great agony,* 
and could neither walk nor sit without pain. In spite of all 
efforts to relieve him, this condition became chronic ; and he 
died iJt last from the effects thereof during our absence on 
furlough. 

liis married daughter took charge of him and of the little 
boy ; and so long as I \vas on Aniwa during his illness, I visited 
and instructed and ministered to him in every possible way. 
lie jirayed much, and asked (lod’s blessing on all his meals ; 
but all that I could say failed to lead him into ‘the sunshine 
of the Divine Love. And the poor soul often revealed the 
s^iadovv by which his heart was clouded by such cries as these : 
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** I lied to Jehovah ! It is lie that punishes me ! 1 lied to 

Jesus!” 

* Readers may perhaps think that this case of the two wives 
and our treatment of it was too hard upon Waiwai ; and those 
will be the most ready to condemn us, who have never been 
on the spot, and wlio cannot see all the facts as they lie under 
^the eyes of the Missionary. How could we ever have led 
Natives to see the difference betwixt admitting a man to the 
Church who had two wives, and not permitting a meml)er of 
the Church to take two wives after his admission ? Their 
moral sense is blunted enough, without our knocking their 
heads against a conimdruin in ethics ! In our Church meml)er- 
ship we have to draw the line as shar])ly as Cod^s law will 
allow betwixt what is Heathen and what is Christian, instead 
of minimizing the difference. 

Again, we found that the Heathen })racticos were apiKirently 
more destructive to women than to men ; so that in one 
Island, with a total population of tlirec hundred and fifty, I 
found that there were twelve adult men over and above the 
number of women. As a rule, for every man that luas two or 
more wives, the same numl)er of men have no wives and 
can get none ; and polygamy is therefore the })i olilic cause of 
hatreds and murders innumeralde. 

Besides all this, to look at things in a purely practical light, 
as the so-called “practical men” are our scornful censors in 
these affairs, it is really no hardship for one woman, or any 
number of women, to be given up when the man becomes a 
Christian and elects to have one wife only; for every one so 
discarded is at once eagerly contended for by tlie men who 
liad no hope of ever being married, and her chances of comfort 
and happiness are infinitely improved. Wc had one ('hief 
who gave up eleven wives on his being baptized. They were 
without a sin’gle fxception happily settled in otlier homes. 
And he became an earnest and devoted ('hristian. 

While they remain Heathen, and liave many wives to 
manage, the condition of most of the women is worse than 
slavery. On ^remonstrating with a Chief, who was savagely 
beating one of his wives, he indignantly assured me, “ We 
must beat them, or they w'ould never obey us. When they 
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(quarrel, and become bad to manage, vve have to kill one, and 
feast on her ! Then all the other wives of the whole tribe are 
f jiiiet and obedient for a long time to come.’^ 

I knew one Cliief, who had many wives, always^ jealous of 
each other and violently quarrelling amongst themselves. 
When he was off at war, along witli his men, the favourite 
wdfe, a tall and powerful woman, armed herself with an axe, 
and murdered all the others. On his return he made peace 
with her, and, either in terror or for other motives, promised 
to forego and protect her against all attem])ts at revenge. One 
lias to live amongst the Papuans, or the Malays, in order to 
understand how mucli AVoman is indebted to Christ ! 

'The old Chiefs only brother ^vas called Kalangi. Twice 
in Heathen days he tried to shoot me. On tlie second 
occasion, he heard me rebuking liis daughter for letting a 
child destroy a beautiful Island plant in front of our house, 
lie levelled his musket at me, l)ut liis daughter, whom we 
were training at the Mission House, ran in front of it, and 
cried, O father, don’t shoot Missi ! He loves me. He 
gives us food and clothing. He teaches us alxmt Jehovah 
and ] esus 1 ” 

'riien she pled wath me to retire into tlie house, saying, 
‘‘ He will not shoot you for fear of shooting me. I wall soothe 
him down. 1 .eave him to me, and flee for safety.” 

Thus she proliably saved my life. Time after time he heard 
from this little daughter all that w’e taught her, and all she 
could remember of our preaching. By-and-byc lie showed 
a strong personal interest in the things he heard about 
Jesus, and questioned dee];)ly, and learned diligently. When 
he became a Christian, lie constituted himself, along wath 
Nelwang, my liody-giiard, and often marched near me, or 
within safe distance of me, armed with tomahawk and musket, 
when I journeyed from village to village fh thfc pre-Christian 
days. Once, on approaching one of our most distant villages, 
Kalangi sprang to my side, and ivarned me of a man ‘in the 
bush w'atching an opportunity to shoot me. , I shouted to 
the fellow^ “ What are you going to shoot there ? This is 
the Lord’s own Day!” 
c He answered, “ Only a bird,” 
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I replied, “ Never mind it to-day. You can shoot it to- 
morrow. We are going to your Village. Come on before us, 
an*d show us the way ! ’’ 

Seeing Ijovv I was protected, he lowered his musket, and 
marched on before us. Kalangi addressed the people, after 
1 had .spoken and prayed. In course of time they became 
warm friends of the "Worship ; and that very man and his wife, 
who once sought my life, sat with me at the Lord’s Ta])le on 
Aniwa. And the little girl, al:>ove referred to, is now the wife 
of one of the Elders there, and the mother of three Christian 
children, — both she and her husband being devoted workers 
in the Church of God. 

Litsi, the only daughter of Namakei, had, hotli in her own 
career and in her connection with poor, dear Mungaw, an 
ahnost unparalleled experience. She was entrusted to us when 
very young, and l)ecame a i)riglit, clever, and attractive 
Christian girl. Many sought her hand, but she disdainfull)' 
replied, “ I am (^Hieen of my own Island, and wlien I like 1 
will ask a husband in marriage, as your great (}ueen Victoria 
did!” 

Her first husband, however won, was undoubtedly the 
tallest and most handsome man on Aniwa ; but he was a 
giddy fool, and, on his early death, she again returned to live 
with us at the Mission House. Her second marriage had 
everything to commend it, but it resulted in indescribable 
disaster, Mungaw, heir to a Chief, had been trained with us, 
and gave every evidence of decided Christianity. They were 
married in the Church, and lived in the greatest happiness. 
He was able and eloquent, and was first chosen as a deacon, 
then as an Elder of the Church, and finally as High Chief of 
one half of the Island. He showed tlie finest Christian .Spirit 
under many trying circumstances. Once, when working at 
the lime for the building of our Church, two bad men, armed 
with muskets, sought his life for blowing the concli to asseml)le 
the workers. Hearing of the quarrel, 1 rushed to the scene, 
and heard him saying, “Don’t call me coward, or think me 
afraid to die.* If I died now, I would go to be with Jesus. 
But I am no longer a Heathen ; I am a Christian, and wish 
to treat you as a Christian should,” ^ 
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Two loaded muskets were levelled at him. 1 seized one in 
each of my hands, and held their muzzles aloft in air, so 
that, if discharged, the balls might pass over his head a'^id 
mine ; and thus I stood for some minutes pleading with them. 

Others soon coming to the rescue, the men were disarmed ; 
and, after much talk, they professed themselves ashamed, and 
promised better conduct for the future. Next day they sent 
a large present as a peace-offering to me, but 1 refused- to 
receive it till they should first of all make peace with the 
young Chief. Tliey sent a larger present to him, praying him 
to receive it, and to forgive them. Mungaw brought a still 
larger present in exchange, laid it down at their feel in the 
Tu])lic CroLind, shook hands witli them graciously, and forgave 
them in presence of all the people. His constant saying was, 
“I am a Christian, and I must do the conduct of a Christian.” 

In one of my furloughs to Australia I took the young Chief 
with me, in the hope of interesting tlic Sal)bath Schools and 
Congregations l)y his eloquent addresses and noble personality. 
The late Dr. Cameron, of Melbourne, having heard him, as 
translated by me, pul)licly declared that Miingaw's appearance 
and speech in his Church did more to show him the grand 
results of the Gospel .amongst the Heathen, than all the 
Missionary addresses he ever listened to or read. 

Our lodging was in St. Kilda. My dear wife was suddenly 
seized with a dangerous illness on a visit to 'raradale, and I 
was telegra[)hed for. Finding that I must remain with her, 
I got Mungaw booked for Melbourne, on the road for St, 
Kilda, in charge of a railway guard. Some white wretches, 
in the guise of gentlemen, offered to see him to the St. Kilda 
Station, assuring the guard that they were friends of mine, and 
interested in our Mission, d'hey took him, instead, to some 
den of infamy in Mellxmrne. On refusing to drink with them, 
he said, they threw him down on a*sofa, a%id pbiired drink or 
drugs into him till he was nearly dead. Having taken all his 
money (he had only two or three pounds, made up of little 
presents from various friends), they thrust him out to the 
street, with only one penny in his i)ocket. 

On becoming conscious, he applied to a policeman, who 
cither did not understand or would not interfere. Hearing an 
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engine whistle, he followed the sound, and found his way to 
Spencer Street Station, where he proffered his })enny for a 
ticket, all in vain. At last a sailor took pity on him, got him 
some food, and led him to the St, Kilda Station. There he 
stood for a whole day, offering his penny for a ticket by every 
train, only to meet with refusal after refusal, till he broke 
down, and cried aloud in such English as desperation gave 

* him : 

If me savvy road, me go. Me no savvy road, and stop 
here me die. My Missi Eaton live at Kilda. Me want go 
Kilda. Me no more money. Bad fellow took all I Send me 
Kilda.'^ 

Some gentle Samaritan gave him a ticket, and lie reached 
our house at St. Kilda at last. 'There for above three weeks 
thfc poor creature lay in a sort of stupid doze. Food he could 
scarcely be induced to taste, and he only rose now and again 
for a drink of water. \V1ien my wife was able to l)e removed 
thither also, we found dear Mimgaw' dreadfully changed in 
appearance and in conduct. Twice thereafter I took him 
with me on Mission work ; but, on medical advice, prej^ara- 
tions were made for his immediate return to the Islands. I 
entrusted liim to the kind care of CajHain f.ogan, who imdc'r- 
took to see him safely on board the Daysprin^^ then lying at 

• Auckland. Mungaw was delighted, and we hoped everything 
from his return to his own land and people. After some little 
trouble, lie was landed safely home on Aniwa. But his 
malady developed dangerous and violent symptoms, charac- 

*lerized by long periods of quiet and sleep, and then sudden 
paroxysms, in which he destroyed property, burned houses, 
and was a terror to all. 

On our return lie was greatly delighted ; Init he conqilained 
bitterly that the white men “had spoiled his head,” and that 
when it “ Ijumed hot ” he did all these liad things, for which 
he was extremely sorry. He deliberately attempted my life, 
and most cruelly abused his dear and gentle wife; and then, 
when the frenzy was over, lie wept and lamented over it. 
Many a time* he marched round and round our House with 
loaded musket and sj^iear and tomahawk, while we had to keep 
doors and windows locked and barricaded ; then the paroxys^ii 
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passed off, and he slept, long and deep, like a child* When 
he came to himself, he wept and said, “ The white men 
spoiled my head ! I know not what 1 do. My head bufhs 
hot, and I am driven.’’ 

One day, in the Cluirch, he leapt up during Worship with 
a loud yelling war-cry, rushed off througli the Imrai to his 
own house, set fire to it, and danced around till everything he 
[)ossessed was Inirned to ashes. Nasi, a l)ad d'annese Chief 
living on Aniwa, had a quarrel with Miingaw about a cask 
found at the shore, and threatened to shoot him. Others 
encouraged him to do so, as Mungaw was growing every day 
more and more destructive and violent. When any person 
became outrageous or insane on Aniwa, as they liad neither 
asylum nor prison, they first of all held him fast and discharged 
a musket close to his ear ; and then, if the shock did not 
firing him back to his senses, they tied him up for two days 
or so ; and finally, if that did not restore him, they shot lum 
dead. Thus the plan of Nasi was favoured l)y their own 
customs. One night, after Family Worship — for amidst all his 
madness, when clear moments came, lie poured out his soul 
in faith and love to the Lord — he said, “l.itsi, I am melting! 
My head burns. I.et us go out and get cooled in the open 
air.” 

She warned him not to go, as she heard voices whispering 
under the verandah. He answered a little wildly, “ I am not 
afraid to die. lafe is a curse and burden. The wliite men 
spoiled my head. If there is a liopc of dying, let me go 
quickly and die ! ” 

As lie crossed the door, a ball crashed through him, and he 
fell dead. ^Vc got the mother and her children away to the 
Mission House ; and next morning they buried the remains of 
poor Mungaw under the floor of his own hut, and enclosed the 
whole place with a fence. It was a sorrowful dose to so noble 
a career. I shed many a tear that I ever took him to Australia. 
What will Ciod have to say to thOsSe white fiends w'ho poisoned 
and maddened poor dear Mungaw ? 

After a while the good Queen latei was happily married 
again. She became possessed with a great desire to go as a 
AJissionary to the people and tribe of Nasi, the very man who 
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had murdered her husband. She used to say, “ Js there no 
Missionary to go and teach Nasi’s people ? I weep and pray 
fol* them, that they too may come to know and love Jesus.” 

I answered, “ I atsi, if 1 had only wept and prayed for you, 
l)ut stayed at home in Scotland, would tliat have brought you 
to know and love Jesus as you do? ” 

“ ('crtaiiily not,” she replied. 

“Now then,” I proceeded, “would it not please Jesus, and 
be a grand and holy revenge, if you, the ("hristians of Aniwa, 
could carry the Gospel to the very people whose Chief 
murdered Mungaw?” 

d'he idea took possession of her soul. vShe was never 
wearied talking and |)raying over it. When at length a Mis- 
sionary was got for Nasi’s peoi)le, J.ilsi and her new husl)and 
offered themselves at the head of a l)and of si\or eiglit Anivvan 
Christians, and were engaged there to open u]) the way and 
assist as Teachers and IIeli>ers the Missionary and his wife. 
There she and tl)ey liave laboured ever since, 'riicy are 
“ strong ” for the Worship. Her son is being trained up by 
his cousin, an Elder of the (diurch, to be “ the good (.!hief of 
Aniwa”; so she calls him in her prayers, as she cries on God 
to bless and watch over him, while she is serving the l .ord in 
at once serving the Mission hmiily and ministering to the 
Natives in that foreign field. 

Many years have now passed ; and when lately 1 visited 
that part of Tanna, Litsi ran to me, clasped my hand, kissed 
it with many sobs, and cried, “ O my father ! God has blessed 
me to see you again. Is my mother, your dear wife, well ? 
And your children, rny brothers and sisters? My love to them 
all ! Oh, my heart clings to you ! ” 

We had sweet conversation, and then she said more calmly, 
“ My days here are hard. I might be hapi)y and independent 
as Queen of my«own Aniwa. J>ut the Heathen Iiere are 
l)eginning to listen, 'bhe Missi sees them coming nearer to 
Jesus. And oh, what a reward when we shall hear them sing 
and pray to our dear Saviour ! The hope of that makes me 
strong for anything.” 

My heart often says within itself — AVhen, 2 v/ien will men’s 
eyes at home be opened ? When will the rich and the learne^d 
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and the no])lc and even the princes of the Earth renounce their 
shallow frivolities, and go to live amongst the |)oor, the igno- 
rant, the outcast, and the lost, and write their eternal fame “on 
the souls by them blessed and brought to the Saviour ? Those 
who have tasted this highest joy, “ the joy of the Lord,’' will 
never again ask — Is Life 7vort/i living ? lafe, any life, would 
l)e well spent, under any conceivable conditions, in bringing 
one human soul to know and love and serve God and His Son,' 
and thereby securing for yourself at least one temple where 
your name and memory would be lield for ever and for ever 
in affectionate praise, — a regenerated Heart in Heaven. That 
fame will prove immorfaf when all the poems and monuments 
and pyramids of Earth have gone into dust. 

Nasi, the d'anna-man, was a bad and dangerous character, 
though some readers may condone his putting an end to Mlin- 
gaw in the terrible circumstances of our case. During a great 
illness that befell him, 1 ministered to him regularly, but no 
kindness seemed to move him. When about to leave Aniwa, 

1 went specially to visit him. On parting I said, “ Nasi, are 
you happy ? Have you ever been happy ? ” 

He answered gloomily, No ! Never.” 

I said, “ AVould you like this dear little boy of yours to grow 
up like yourself, and lead the life you have lived ?” 

“ No ! ” ho replied warmly ; “ I certainly would not.” 

“ 'rhen,” I continued, “ you must become a Christian, and 
give up all your lieathen conduct, or he will just grow up to 
quarrel and fight and murder as you have done; and, O Nasi, 
he will curse you through all Eternity for leading him to such 
a life and to such a doom ! ” 

He was very much impressed, but made no response. After 
we had sailed, a band of our young Native (’hristians held a 
consultation over the case of Nasi. They said, “We know the 
burden and terror that Nasi has been to oi.r dear Missi. We 
know that he has murdered several persons with his own hands, 
and has taken part in the murder of others. Let us unite in 
daily prayer that the Lord would open his heart and change 
his conduct, and teach him to love and Ibllow what is good, 
and let us set ourselves to win Nasi for Christ, just as Missi 
tried to win us.” 
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So they began to show him evx'ry possible kindness, and one 
after another helped him in his daily tasks, embracing every 
opi)ortiinity of pleading with him to yield to Jesus and take the 
new path of life. At first he repelled them, and sullenly held 
aloof. Buf their prayers never ceased, and their patient afTec- 
tions continued to grow. At last, after long waiting, Nasi broke 
down, and cried to one of the Teachers, “ 1 can op|)ose your 
^esiis no longer. If He can make you treat me like that, 1 
yield myself to Him and to you. 1 want Him to change me 
too. I want a heart like that of Jesus.’^ 

He rubbed off the ugly thickly-daul)ed paint from his face ; 
he cut off his long heathen hair ; he went to the sea and 
bathed, washing himself clean ; and then he came to the 
Christians and dressed himself in a shirt and a kilt. The 
ne.vt ste[) was to get a book,— his was tlie translation of tlie 
Gospel according to St. John. He eagvaly listened to every 
one that would read bits of it aloud to him, and his soul 
seemed to drink in the new- ideas at every pore. He attended 
the Church and the School most regularly, and could in a 
very short time read the Gospel for himself, d'he Elders of 
the Church took special pains in instriK'ting him, and after due 
preparation he was admitted to the Lord’s Table — my brother 
Missionary from 'ranna l)aptizing and receiving him. Imagine 
my joy on learning all this regarding one who had sullenly 
resisted my appeals for many years, and how^ my soul praised 
the Lord who is “ Mighty to save 1 

On my recent visit to Aniwa, in 1886, God's almighty 
eompassitm was further revealed to me, when I found that 
Nasi the murderer was now a Scripture fveader, and a))le to 
comment in a \Yonderful and interesting manner on what he 
read to the people ! When I arrived on a visit to the Island, 
after my last tour in Great Britain in the interests of our 
Mission, all the inhabitants of x\niwa seemed to be assembled 
at the l)oat-landing to welcome me, except Nasi. He was 
away fishing at a distance, and had been sent for, but had 
not yet arrived. On the way to the Mission House, lie came 
rushing to meet me. He grasjied my hand, and kissed it, and 
burst into tears. I said, “ Nasi, do 1 now at last meet you as 
a Christian ? ” , 
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He warmly answered, ‘‘ Yes, Missi ; I now worship and 
serve the only Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Bless God, I 
arn a Christian at last 1 ” ‘ 

My soul went out with the silent cry, “ Oh, that the men at 
home who discuss and doubt about conversion, and the new 
heart, and the power of Jesus to change and save, could but 
look on Nasi, and spell out the simple lesson, — He that 
created us at first by His power can create us anew by His^ 
love ! '' 

My first Sal)l)ath on Aniwa, after the late tour in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, gave me a blessed surprise. Before 
daybreak 1 lay awake thinking of all my experiences on that 
Island, and wondering wdiether the Church had fallen off in 
my four years' al)sencc, when suddenly the voice of song 
broke on my ears 1 It was scarcely full dawm, yet I jumped 
up and called to a man that w'as passing, “ Have I slept in? 
Is it already Church-time? Or why are the people met so 
early ? ” 

He was one of their leaders, and gravely replied, “ Missi, 
since you left, w'e have found it very hard to live near to God ! 
So the Chief and the Teachers and a few others meet when 
daylight comes on every Sabbath morning, and spend the first 
hour of every I.ord’s Day in prayer and praise. They are met 
to pray for you now, that (iod may help you in your preaching, 
and that all hearts may bear fruit to the glory of Jesus this 
day." 

I returned to my room, and felt wonderfully “ prepared " 
myself. It would be an easy and a blessed thing to lead sueft 
a Congregation into the presence of the Lord ! They were 
there already. 

On that day every person on Aniw^a seemed to be at 
Church, except the bedridden and the sick. At the close of 
the Services, the Elders informed me that t>hey had kept up all 
the Meetings during my absence, and had also conducted the 
Communicants' Class, and they presented to me a considerable 
number of Candidates for membership. After careful examina- 
tion, 1 set apart nine boys and girls, about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and advised them to wxait for at least another 
;^;car or so, that their knowledge and habits might be matured. 
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They had answered every question, indeed, and were eager to 
be baptized and admitted ; but 1 feared for their youth, lest 
th^y should flill away and bring disgrace on the Church. One 
of them, with very earnest eyes, looked at me and said, “ We 
have been taught that whosoever believeth is to be baptized. 
VVe do most heartily believe in Jesus, and try to please Jesus.'’ 

I answered, “ Hold on for another year, and then our way 
'will be clear,” 

But he persisted, Some of us may not be living then ; and 
you may not be here. We long to be baptized by you, our 
own Missi, and to take our place among the servants of 
Jesus.” 

After much conversation 1 agreed to baptize them, and they 
agreed to refrain from going to the Lord's 'Fable for a year ; 
that all the Church might by that time have knowledge and 
proof of their consistent Christian life, though so young in 
years. 'Phis discipline, 1 thought, would l.)e good for them ; 
and the Lord might use it as a precedent for guidance in 
future days. 

Of other ten adults at this time admitted, one was specially 
noteworthy. She was about twenty-five, and the IClders 
objected because her marriage had not been according to the 
Christian usage on Aniwa. She left us weeping deeply. I 
was writing late at night in the cool evening air, as was my 
wont in that ojjpressive tropical clime, and a knock was heard 
at my door. I called out, era / ” ( Who is there ?) 

A voice softly answered, Missi, it is Lamu. Oh, do speak 
with me ! ” 

This was the rejected candidate, and I at once opened the 
door. 

“ Oh, Missi,” she began, “ I cannot sleep, I cannot eat ; my 
soul is in pain. Am 1 to be shut out from Jesus.^* Some of 
those at the Lord's^ liable committed murder. They repented, 
and have been saved. My heart is very bad ; yet 1 never did 
any of those crimes of Heathenism ; and I know^ that it is my 
joy to try and please my Saviour Jesus. How is it that I only 
am to be shut out from Jesus?” 

1 tried all I could to guide and console her, and she listened 
to all very eagerly. I'hen she looked up at me and sai<J, 
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“ Missi, you and the Elders may think it right to keep me back 
from showing my love to Jesus at the J.ord’s d'able ] but I 
know here in my heart that Jesus has received me; and if I 
were dying now, I know that Jesus would take me to Glory 
and i)rcsent me to the Father.” * 

Her look and manner thrilled me. I promised to see the 
Elders and submit her ai)peaL But I.amu ai)peared and pled 
her own cause before them with convincing effect. She was*^ 
baptized and admitted along with other nine. And that 
Communion Day will l)e long remembered by many souls on 
A ni wa. 

It has often struck me, when rebating these events, to press 
tin’s question on the many young people, the highly privileged 
while 1 brothers and sisters of Eamii, Did you ever lose one 
hour of sleep or a single meal in thinking of your Soul, your 
God, the claims of Jesus, and your Eternal Destiny? 

And when I saw the diligence and fidelity of these poor 
Aniwan Fdders, teaching and ministering during all tho.se 
years, my soul lias cried aloud to Clod, C^h, wliat could not 
tlie C'hiircli accomjilish if the educated and gifted Elders and 
others in (Christian lands would set themselves thus to work 
for Jesus, to teach the ignorant, to protect the tempted, and to 
rescue the fallen ! 
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I N December 1883 I brought a )M'essing and vital matter 
before the General Asseml)ly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria. It pertained to the New Hebrides Mission, to 
the vastly increased requirements of the Missionaries and tlieir 
families there, and to the fact that the Dayspriri^ was no 

longer capable of meeting the nec:cs.sitie.s of the case,- thereby 

incurring loss of time, loss of property, and risk and even loss 
of precious lives. The Missionaries on tlic spot had long felt 
this, and had, loucyy and earnestly pled for a new and larger 
Vessel, or a Vessel with Steam Auxiliary power, or some 
arrangement whereby the work of God on these Islands might 
be overtaken, without unnece.ssary exposure of life, and without 
the dreaded J^erils that accrue to a small sailing Vessel such 
as the Dayspring^ alike from deadly calms and from treacherous 
gales. 
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'riie V^ictorian General Assembly, heartily at one with the 
Missionaries, commissioned me to go home to Britain in 1884, 
making me at tlie same time their Missionary delegate to die 
Pan-Presbyterian Council at Belfast, and also their representa- 
tive to the General Assemblies of the several Presbyterian 
Churches in Great Britain and Ireland. And they empowered 
and authorized me to lay our proposals about a new Steam- 
Auxiliary Mission Ship liefore all these Churches, and to ask* 
and receive from God’s people whatever contributions they 
felt disposed to give towards the sum of ^6,000, without 
wliich this great undertaking could not be faced. 

At Suez, I forwa7xled a copy of my commissions from 
Victoria, from South Australia, and from the Islands’ Synod, to 
the Clerks of the various Church Courts, accompanied liy a 
note specifying my home-address, and expressing tlie hfepe 
that an optiortunity would be given me of pleading this special 
cause on liehalf of our New Plebrides Mission. On reaching 
my brother’s residence in Glasgow, 1 found to my deep amaze- 
ment that reiilies awaited me from all the Churches,* except 
our own,---/.c., the Free Church, which I call our own, as 
having taken over our South Seas Mission when it entered 
into Union with the Reformed Presliytcrian Church, to which 
I originally lielonged, though now I w^as supported by the 
(^liiirch of Victoria, ddiis fact pained me. It is noted here. 
An explanation will come in due course. 

A few days after my arrival, I was called upon to appear 
before the Su[)rcme ( 'oiirt of the hhiglish Presbyterian Church, 
then asseml)led at Fiverpooi. AVdiile a hymn was ])eing sung^, 
1 took my seat in tlie pulpit under great depression. But light 
broke around, when my dear friend and fellow-student, Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, came up from the body of the Church, shook 
me warmly by the hand, whispered a few encouraging words 
in my ear, and returned to his seat. Cod helped me to tell 
my story, and the audience were manifestly interested. Again, 
however, another indication of a rift somewhere, unknown 
to me, was consciously or otherwise given, when both the 
Moderator and I’rofessor Graham, in addressing the Deputies 
and referring to their Churches and speeches individually, 
conspicuously omitted all reference to the New Hebrides and 
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the special proposal which I had i)rought heforc them. Again 
I lyade a note, and my wonder deepened. 

Next, by kind invitation 1 visited and addressed the United 
Presbyteriafx Synod of Scotland, assembled in Kdinburgii. 
My reception there was not only cordial, — it was enthusiastic. 
'Riough as a Church they had no denominational interest 

our Mission, tlie Moderator, amidst the cheers of all the 
Ministers and Elders, recommended that I should have free 
access to every Congregation and Sabbath School winch I 
found it possible to visit, and hoped that their generous-hearted 
people would contrilmte freely to so needful and noble a cause. 
My soul rose in praise; and I may here say, in passing, that 
every Minister of that Church whom I wrote to or visited 
treated me in the same s})irit throughout all my lour. 

Having been invited by Mr. Dickson, an h'dder of the Ih-ee 
Church, to address a mid-day meeting of children in the k’ree 
Assembly Hall, — and the Saturday before the Me‘eting of 
Assemljly having now arrived witfiout bringing nny reply to niy 
note to be received and heard, — 1 (kUermined to call at the 
Free Church Offices, and make in(|uiries at least. 'I'liey 
treated me with all possible kindness and sym[)athy, but 
explained to me the strange perplexity that had been intro- 
duced into my case. A letter had fieen forwarded to them 
from the Dayspj^iri!^ Board at Sydney, intimating tiiat the 
Victorian Church had no right to commission me to raise a 
new Steam-Auxiliary Shi]) without consulting them, and that 
tl^^y placed their direct veto upon the Free Church authorities 
in any way sanctioning that proposal or autliori/ang me to raise 
the money. Here, then, was the rift ; and many things tliat 
had recently perplexed me were explained thereby. 

Here is not the place to discuss our differences, nor sliall 
I take advantage of my book to criticise those who have no 
similar opportunity of answering me. But the facts I must 
relate, and exactly as they occurred, to sliow how the Lord 
overruled everything for the accomplishment of His own 
blessed purposes. Doubtless the friends at Sydney liad their 
own w'ay of looking; at and explaining everything; and the 
best of friends must sometimes differ, even in the Mission 
field, and yet learn to respect each other, and work so far as 
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they can agree towards common ends in the service of the 
Divine Lord and Master. 

My Commission was publicly intimated. Communication 
had also lieen made to the Church of New vSoutih Wales as 
to appointing me their set-ond representative to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, in connection with my mission to 
Britain, but they rejdied that one would serve their piirpos^. 
And South Australia and Tasmania were both written to 
regarding the ol^ject of my visit to the home countries. But 
no note of dissent, no hint of disapproval from any quarter, 
was intimated to the Victorian Church, or in any sense, 
directly or indirectly, reached me till I heard of that so-called 
7 JeB> in the Free Church Offices at Fklinbiirgh. 

M'his intimation, just as I was entering the Assembly Hall 
to address a great congregation of children and their friends, 
staggered me beyond all description, d'he Free Church alone, 
in Scotland, now supported our New Hebrides Mission. From 
it I expected the principal contributions for the sorely-needed 
new Mission Ship. And now, by the action of the Day spring 
Board at Sydney, the Free Church was debarred from acknow- 
ledging my three-fold Commission or in any direct way sanc- 
tioning my appeals. No sorer wound had ever been inflicted 
on me ; and w^hen I sat down on the platform lieside Mr. 
Dickson, my head swam for several minutes, and faintish- 
ness almost overpowered me. But, by the time my name w^as 
called, the Lord my Helper enabled me to pull myself to- 
gether ; I committed this cause also with unfailing assurance 
to Him : and by all appearances I was able greatly to interest 
and impress the Children. At the close, my dear and noble 
friend, Professor Cairns, warmly welcomed and cheered me, 
and that counted for much amid the depressions of the day. 

But when all were gone and we two were left, Mr. Dickson 
under deep emotion said, “ Mr. Paton, that veto has spoiled 
your mission home. The Free Church cannot take you by 
the hand in face of the veto from Sydney!” 

Having letters from Andrew Scott, Esquire, Cj^rrugal, my 
vei7 dear friend and helper in Australia, to Dr. J. Hood 
Wilson, Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh, I resolved to deliver 
them that evening ; and I prayed the Lord to open up all my 
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path, as I was thus thrown solely on Hirn for guidance and 
bereft of the aid of man. Dr. Wilson and his lady, neither of 
wht>m I had ever seen before, received me as kindly as if I 
had been an old friend. He read my letters of introduction, 
conversed with me as to plans and wishes (chiefly through 
]V{rs. Wilson, for he was suffering from sore throat), and then 
he said with great warmth and kindliness : 

* “God has surely sent you here to-night! 1 feel myself 
unable to preach to-morrow. Occupy my pulpit in tlie fore- 
noon and address my Sal)bath School, and you shall have 
a collection for your Ship.'' 

Thereafter, 1 was with equal kindness received by Mr. 
Balfour, having a letter of introduction from his brother, and 
he offered me his pulpit for the evening of the day. I lay 
dowh blessing and praising Him, the Angel of whose Presence 
was thus going before me and opening up my way. 'I'hat 
Lord's Day I had great blessing and joy ; there was an 
e:xtraordinary response financially to my appeals ; and my 
proposal was thus fairly launched in the Metropolis of our 
Scottish Church life. I feinembered an old saying, Difficulties 
are made only to be vanquished. And I thought in n^y 
deeper soul, — Thus our God throws us back upon Himself ; 
and if these ;£6,ooo ever come to me, to tiie Lord God alone, 
and not to man, shall be all the glory ! 

On the Monday following, after a long conversation and 
every possible explanation, Colonel Young, of the Free Church 
Foreign Missions Committee, said, “ We must have you to 
address the Assembly on the evening devoted to Missions." 

But the rest insisted that, to keep straight with the Board at 
Sydney, no formal approval should be given of my proposals. 
This I agreed to, on condition that the Committee did not 
publish the Sydney veto, but allowed it simply to lie on their 
table or in their minutes. Thus I had the pleasure and honour 
of addressing that great Assembly; and though no notice was 
taken of my proposals in any “ finding " of the Court, yet many 
wxre thereby interested deeply in our work, and requests now 
poured in upoA me from every quarter to occupy pulpits and 
receive collections for the new Siiip. 

,Still I had occasional trouble and misunderstanding throug)^ 
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that veto during nil niy tour in Britain and Ireland. It pre- 
vented me particularly from getting access to the Free Church 
Foreign Missions Committee, or addressing them on one single 
occasion, tlunigh I pled hard to be allowed to do so and to 
explain my position. This I felt all the more k'eenly, as I 
laboured freely and for weeks, along with their noble Missionaries 
then at home on furlough, in addressing meetings in Glasgow, 
Alierdeen, Greenock, etc., chiefly for Sal>bath Scholars, but 
from which I received no help directly in the matter of the 
Mission Ship. Dou])tless they were trying to do their duty, 
and refusing to take either side; and that they thought they 
had succeeded appears from the following fact. When rumour 
reached Australia that my mission home had been under God 
a great success, a letter came to them from tlieir Committee's 
agent in Sydney as to the “application” of the sum that ^had 
been raised by me, to which they replied : 

“'rhe Foreign Missions Committee of the Free (Church of 
Scotland, in accordance witli the action of the Daysprin^ 
Committee at Sydney, have from the first abstained from 
assisting Mr. Baton in this movement, believing that the question 
is one entirely for the Australian Churches.” 

At the meeting in tlie Assembly Hall of the Church of 
Scotland, wdiich, along with others, I w-as cordially invited to 
address, the good and noble Lord Bolwarth occupied the chair. 
That \va.s the beginning of a friendship in Christ which \vill 
last and deepen as long as wc live. From that night he took 
the warmest personal interest, not only l)y generously contribut- 
ing to my fund, l)ut l)y organizing meetings at his own Mansicfti 
House, and introducing me to a wide circle of influential 
friends. Every member of his family took “shares” in the 
new Steam-Auxiliary Mission Ship, and by Collecting Cards 
and otherwise most liberally aided me ; and that not at the 
start only, but to the day of my departvre — one of the last 
things put into my luind on leaving Britain being a most hand- 
some donation from Lord and Lady Bolwarth to our Mission 
Fund — -“a thank-offering to the Lord Jesus for precious health 
restored in answer to tlie prayer of fiiith.” 

Nor, whilst the pen leads on my mind to recall these Border 
memories, must I failjo record how J ohn Scott Dudgeon, F^sq., 
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Longnewton, a greatly esteemed Elder of the Church, went 
from town to town in all that region, and from Minister to 
Minister, arranging for me a series of happy meetings. I 
shared also the hospitality of his beautiful Home, and added 
himself and his much-beloved wife to the precious roll of those 
ivho are dear for the Cospers sake and for their own. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner to the Cencral Assembly for 
the year was that distinguished Christian as well as nobleman, 
the Karl of Aberdeen. He graciously invited me to meet the 
Countess and himself at ancient Holyrood. After dinner he 
withdrew himself for a lengthened time from the general 
company, and entered into a close and interested conversation 
about our Mission, and especially about the threatened annexa- 
tion of the New Hebrides by the French. 

There also I had the memorable pleasure of meeting, and 
for a long while conversing with, that truly noble and large- 
hearted lady, his mother, the much-beloved Dowager-Countess, 
well knowui for her life-long devotion to so many schemes of 
Christian philanthropy. At her own home, Alva Ifousc, she 
afterwards arranged meetings for me, as well as in Halls and 
Churches in the immediately surrounding district ; and not 
only contributed most generously of her owm means, but 
interested many besides and incited them to vie with eacli 
other in helping on our cause. 1 was her guest during tliose 
days, and never either in high or in huml^le station felt the 
ties of true fellowship in Christ more closely drawn. Despite 
frost and snow^, she accom[)anied me to almost every meeting ; 
*and her letters of interest in the work, of sympathy, and of 
helpfulness, from time to time received, w^ere amongst the 
sustaining forces of my spiritual life. When one sees no])le 
rank thus consecrating itself in humble and faithful service 
to Jesus, there dawns upon the mind a glimpse of w^hat the 
prophet -mearts, and of what the wnrld wall be like, w'hen it can 
be said regarding the Church of God on Earth, Kings have 
become thy nursing fathers, and their Queens thy nursing 
mothers.’* 

My steps were next directed towards Ireland, immediately 
after the Church meetings at Edinburgh; first to ’Derry, where 
the Presbyterian Assembly was met in annual conclave, 
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thereafter to Belfast, where the Pan^Presbyterian Council was 
shortly to sit. The eloquent fervour of the Brethren at T)erry 
was like a refreshing breeze to my spirit ; I never met Ministers 
anywhere, in all my travels, who seemed more whoJe- hearted 
in their, devotion to the work which the Lord had given them 
to do. ‘ 

But the excitement over the Organ and Hymn que.stion was, 
too intense for me \ the debate threatened to degenerate into 
a wrangle; and the marvellous Avay in Avhich a stick or an 
umbrella was flourished occasionally by an impulsive speaker, 
to give action to his eloquence, w^as not a little suggestive of 
blows and broken heads. All ended (piietly, however, and the 
decision, though nut final, gave hope of an early settlement, 
which will secure alike the liberty and the peace of the (duirf^h. 

A trip to the South Seas, and a revelation of how God used 
the Harmonium and the Hymn, as wings on which the Gospel 
was borne into the homes and hearts of Cannibals, would 
have ot)ened the eyes of many dear fathers and brethren, as it 
had opened mine 1 No one was once more opposed, especially 
to instrumental music in the worship of God, than I had been; 
but the Ivord who made us, and who knows tlie nature He has 
given us, had long ago taught me otherwise. 

I addressed the Asscmldy at ’Hevry and also the Council at 
Belfast. 'Lhc memory of seeing all those great and learned 
and famous men — for many of the leaders were eminently «uch 
— so deeply interested in the work of God, and particularly in 
the Evangelizing of tlie Heathen World and bringing thereto*, 
the knowledge of Jesus, was to me, so long exiled from all 
such influences, one of the great inspirations of my life. I 
listened with humlfle thankfulness, and blessed the Lord who 
had brought me to sit at their feet. 

On the rising of the Council, T entered upon a tour of six 
weeks among the Presbyterian Congregations and Sabbath 
Schools of Ireland. It had often been said to me, after my 
addresses in the Assemblies and elsewhere, “ How do you 
ever expect to raise ^6,000? It can never be accomplished, 
unless you call upon the rich individually, and get their larger 
subscriptions. Our ordinary Church people have more than : 
enough to do with themselves. Trade is dull, etc. 
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1 explained to them, and also announced publicly, that in 
all similar efforts I had never called on or solicited any one 
privately, and that I would not do so now, I would make 
rny appeal^ but leave everything else to be settled betwixt the 
individual conscience and the Saviour — I gladly receiving 
whatsoever was given or sent, acknowledging it by letter, and 
^uly forwarding it to my own Church in Victoria. Again and 
again did generous souls offer to go with me, introduce me, 
and give me opportunity of soliciting subscriptions ; but I 
steadily refused — going, indeed, wlierever an occasion was 
afforded me of telling my story and setting forth the claims of 
the Mission, but asking no one personally h)r anything, having 
fixed my soul in the conviction that one t)art of the work was 
laid upon me, but that tiie other lay betwixt the Master and 
His servants exclusively. 

‘‘ On what then do you really rely, looking at it from a busi- 
ness point of view?” they would somewhat appealingly ask 
me. 

I answered, “ I will tell my story ; I will set forth the claims 
of the Lord Jesus on the people ; I will ex])ect the surplus 
collection, or a retiring collection, on Sabbaths ; 1 will ask the 
whole collection, less expenses, at week night meetings ; I will 
issue Collecting Cards for Sabbatli Scholars ; 1 will make 
known my Home- Address, to which everything may be for- 
warded, either from Congregations or from |)rivate donors ; 
and I will go on, to my utmost strength, in the faith that the 
J^ord will send me the reejuired. If He does not so 

send it, then I shall expect He will send me grace to be recon- 
ciled to the disappointment, and I shall go back to my work 
without the Ship.” 

This, in substance, I had to repeat hundreds of times ; and 
as often had I to witness the balf-pitying or incredulous smile 
with which it was received, or to hear the blunt and emphatic 
retort, “You'll never succeed! Money cannot be got in that 
unbusiness-like way.” 

I generally^added nothing further to such conversations ; but 
a Voice, deep, sw’cet, and clear, kept sounding through my soul 
—“The silver and the gold are Mine.” 

During the year 1884, as is well known, Ireland was 
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scene of many commotions and of great distress. Yet at the 
end of my little tour, amongst the Presbyterian people of the 
North principally, though not exclusively, a sum of more thiin 
;^6oo had been contributed to our Mission Fund. And there 
was not, so far as my knowledge went, one single large sub- 
scrii)tion ; there were, of course, many bits of gold from those 
well-to-do, but the ordinary collection was made up of the 
shillings and pence of the masses of the people. Nor had I ’ 
ever in all my travels a warmer response, nor ever mingled 
with any Ministers more earnestly devoted to their Congrega- 
tions or more generally and deservedly beloved. 

No man, however dissevered from the party politics of the 
day, can see and live amongst the Irish of the North, without 
having forced on his soul the conviction that the Protestant 
fiith and life, with its grit and l)ackbone and self-depcndente, 
has made them what they are. Romanism, on the other hand, 
with its blind faith and its peculiar type of life, has been at 
least one, if not the main, degrading influence amongst the Irish 
of tlie South and West, who are naturally a w’arrn-hearted and 
generous and gifted i)eople. And let Christian Churches, and 
our Statesmen who love Christ, rememl)er — that no mere 
outward changes of Covernment or Order, however good and 
defensible in tliernselves, can ever heal the miseries of the 
people, without a change of Religion. Ireland needs the pure 
and true Cospel, proclaimed, taught, and received, in the ^outh 
as it now is in the North ; and no other gift, that Britain ever 
can bestow, will make up for the lack of Christ’s Evangel. 
Jesus holds the Key to all problems, in this as in every land. 

Returning to Scotland, I settled denvn at my headtjuarters, 
the house of my lu'otlier James in (Basgow; and thence began 
to open up the main line of my operations, as the Lord day by 
day guided me. Having the aid, of no Committee, I cast my- 
self on Minister after Minister and Church after Church, calling 
here, writing there, and arranging for three meetings every 
Sabl)ath, and one, if possible, every w^eek-day, and drawing- 
room meetings wherever practicable in the afternoons. My 
correspondence grew to oppressive proportions, And kept me 
toiling at it every spare moment from early morn till bed-time. 
Indeed, 1 never could have overtaken it, had not my brother 
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devoted many days and hours of precious time, answering 
letters regarding arrangements, issuing the “ Share receipts for 
^^11 moneys the moment they arrived, managing all my trans- 
actions through the bank, and generally tackling and reducing 
the heap* of communications and preventing me falling into 
hopeless arrears. 

I represented a Church in which all Presbyterians are 
• happily united ; and so, wherever possible, I occupied, on 
the same Sabbath day, an Established Church pulpit in the 
morning, a Free Church in the afternoon, and a United 
Presbyterian Church in the evening, or in any order in which 
the thing could be arranged to suit the exigencies of every 
town or village that was visited. In all my addresses, for 
I nowhere attempted ordinary sermonizing, I strove to com- 
bkie the Evangelist with the Missionary, a[)plying every 
incident in my story to the conscience of the hearer, and 
seeking to win the sinner to Christ, and the believer to a more 
consecrated life. For I knew that if I succeeded in these 
higher aims, their money too would be freely laid ui)on the 
altar of the Lord. 

I printed, and circulated by post and otlicrwisc, ten thousand 
copies of a booklet, Statement and Appeal,” — containing, 
besides my Victorian Commission and my Clasgow address, 
a condensed epitome of the results of the New Hc])ri(:les 
Mission and of tlic reasons for asking a new Steam Auxiliary 
Ship. To this chiefly is due the fact, as well as to my 
refusing to call for sui)scriptions, that the far greater portion 
of all the money came to me by letter. On one day, though 
no doubt a little exce[)tional, as many as seventy communica- 
tions readied me by post ; and every one of these contained 
something for our fund — ranging from “a few stamps” and 
“the widow^s mite,” through every variety of figure uj> to the 
wealthy man’s fifty or him(3red pounds. I was particularly 
struck with the number of limes that I received with 
such a note as, “ I'rom a servant-girl that loves the 1 .ord 
Jesus”; or “From a servant-girl that prays for the con- 
version of flic Heathen.” Again and again I received sums 
of five and ten shillings, with notes such as — “ From a 
working-man who loves his Bible ” ; or “ k’rom a workhig- 
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man who prays for Gocl^s blessing on you and work like 
yours, every ‘day in Family Worship/’ I sometimes regret 
that the graphic, varied, and intensely interesting notes and 
letters were not preserved; for by the close of my tour they 
would have formed a wonderful volume of leaves from the 
human heart. 

I also addressed every Religious Convention to which 
I was invited, or to w'hich I could secure access. The Perth 
Conference was made menioralde to me by my receiving the 
first large subscription for our vShip, and by my making the 
acquaintance of a beautiful type of Christian merchant. At 
the close of the meeting, at which I had the privilege of 
speaking, an American gentleman introduced himself to me. 
We at once entered into each other’s confidence, as brothers 
in the Lord’s service. I afterwards learned that he had made 
a competency for himself and his family, though only in the 
prime of life ; and he still carried on a large and flourishing 
business — but why? to devote the whole profits^ year after 
year, to the direct service of God and His cause among 
men ! He gave me a cheque for the largest single con- 
tribution with which the l.ord had yet cheered me. God, 
who knows me, secs that 1 have never coveted money for 
myself or my family ; but I did envy that Christian merchant 
the joy that he had in having money, and having the heart 
to use it as a steward of the Lord Jesus ! Oh, when will men 
of wealth learn this blessed secret, and, instead of hoarding 
up gold till death forces it from their clutches, put it out 
to usury now in the service of their Master, and see the fruits ' 
and share the joy thereof, before they go hence to give in 
their account to God ? One of the most appalling features 
in the modern Christian world, considering the needs of men 
and the claims of Jesus, is this same practice of either spend- 
ing all for self, or hoarding all for self, cnlone' or chiefly. 
Christians, who do so, seem to stand in need of a great deal 
of converting .still! 

Thereafter I was invited to the annual Christian Conference 
at Dundee. Almost peculiar experience befell me there. 
]3eing asked to close the forenoon meeting with prayer and the 
benediction, 1 offered prayer, and then began, “ May the love 
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• of God tile Father—” but not another word would come 
in English ; everything was blank except the words in 
Aniwan, for I had long begun to thmk in the Native tongue ; 
and after ^ a dead pause, and a painful silence, I had to wind 
up with a simple “Amen”! I sat down wet with perspira- 
*tion. It might have been wiser, as the Chairman afterwards 
^ suggested, to have given them the blessing in Aniwan, but I 
feared to set them a-laughing by so strange a manifestation 
of the “ tongues/’ Worst of all, it had been announced that 
I was to address them in the afternoon; but who would 
come to hear a Missionary that stuck in the benediction ? 
The event had its semi-comical aspect, but it sent me to my 
knees during the interval in a very fever of prayerful anxiety. 
A vast audience assembled, and if the Lord ever manifestly 
used me in interesting His people in Missions, it was certainly 
then and there. As I sat down, a devoted Free Church 
Elder from Glasgow handed me his card, with “ l.O.U. 

This was my first donation of a hundred pounds, and my 
heart vvas greatly cheered. I praised the l.ord, and warmly 
thanked His servant. A Something kept sounding these 
words in my ears, “ My tlioughts are not as your thoughts ” ; 
and also, “Cast thy burden upon the l.ord, and He will 
sustain thee/' 

During my address at that meeting three coloured girls, 
not* unlike our Island girls, sat near tlie platform, and eagerly 
listened to me. At the dose, the youngest, apparently about 
^ twelve years of age, rose, salaamed to me in Indian fashion, 
took four silver bangles from her arm, and presented them 
to me, saying, “ Padre, I want to take shares in your Mission 
Ship by these bangles, for I have no money, and may the 
Lord ever bless you I ” 

I replied, “Thank you, my dear child; I will not take 
your bangl&, biA Jesus will accept your offering, and l)less 
and reward you all the same.” 

As she stiH held them up to me, saying, “ Padre, do receive 
them from j[ne, and may God ever bless you ! ” a lady, who 
had been seated beside her, came up to me, and said, “Please, 
do take them, or the dear girl will break her heart. She has 
offered them up to Jesus for your Mission Ship/' ^ 
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I afterwards learned that the girls were orphans, whose 
parents died in the famine ; that the lady and her sister, 
daughters of a Missionary, had adopted them to l)e trained as 
Zenana Missionaries, and that they intended to return with 
them, and live and die to aid them in that blessed work 
amongst the daughters of India. Oh, what a reward and joy = 
might many a lady who reads this page easily reap for herself , 
in "rime and h.ternity by a similar simple yet far-reaching 
service ! d ake action when and where God points the way ; 
wait for no one's guidance. 

'rhe most amazing variety characterized the gifts and the 
givers. In Glasgow a lady sent me an anonymous note to this 
effect : “ I have been curtailing my expenses, 'rhe first 
saved I enclose, that you may invest it for me in the Jlank of 
Jesus. I arn sure He gives the best interest, and the most 
certain returns." 

]"rom Edinl)urgh a lawyer wrote, saying, “I herewith send 
you X 5 - rake out for me two hundred shares in the Mission 
Ship. I never made any investment with more genuine 
satisfaction in all my life." 

A gentleman, wliose children bad zealously collected a 
considcrnl>le sum for me l>y the Cards, at length sent me his 
own subscription, saying, “ I enclose you ^’25, l)ecause you 
have so interested my children in Missions to tlie Heatlien.'' 
'Jdic same friend, after hearing me plead the cause in Free*fcSt. 
George’s, Edinburgh, sent me a most encouraging letter, and 
another contribution of ^loo. 

In Glasgow a lady called at my brother’s lioiise, saying, “ Is 
the Missionary at home? Can I see him alone? If not, I 
will call again." Being asked into my room, she declined to 
be seated, but said, “ I heard you tell the story of your Mission 
in the City Hall, and I have beeiv praying for you ever since. 

I have called to give you my mite, but not^^myiiame. God 
bless you. AVe shall meet in Heaven ! ’’ vShe handed me an 
envcloi:>e, and was off almost before I could thank her. It was 
^'49 in bank-notes. 

Another dear Christian lady came to see me, and at the 
close of a delightful conversation, said : “ I have been thinking 
about you since I heard you in the Clark Hall, Paisley, 
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I have come to give a little ])it of dirty paper for your Ship. 
God sent it to me, and 1 return it to ( lod tlirough you with 
gwat pleasure. 1 thanked her warmly, thinking it a pound, 
or five at the most ; on opening it, after slie was gone, it 
turned out*to be ^, ioo. I felt bowed down in humble thank- 
fulness, and pressed forwaird in the service of the Lord. 

Another lady, who sent for me to call, said : I have heard 
t)f the sufferings and losses of the Missionaries on your Islands 
through the smallness of the Sailing Vessel. 1 am glad to 
have tlie opportunity of giving you ^/^5o to assist in getting 
a Steam Auxiliary.” 

Many articles of jewellery - silver and gold ornaments, rings 
and chains — were also sent to me, or dro])ped into the Gollect- 
ing plate. With the assistance of Christian gentlemen, .'ind by 
the* kindness of a merchant at once interested in our work and 
in the gold and silver trade, these were turned into cash on the 
most advantageous possible terms, and added to tlic Mission 
Fund. 

Having an introduction to a London lady, tlien living in 
Edinl)urgh, 1 (’ailed, and was most kindly received 1>ecause of 
our dear mutual friend Mrs. Cameron, of St. Kilda. After 
delightful Cluistian conversation, she retired for a minute, and 
returned, saying, ‘‘ f have kept this for twelve months, asking 
the Lord to direct me as to its disj)Osal. God ('laims it now 
for the Mission Ship, and I have great joy in haiuling it to 
yon.’'^ It was another ^loo. I liad been praying all that 
afternoon for some token of encouragement, es]>e(:ially as I 
'f^’cnt to tliat lady’s house, and God’s extraordinary answer, 
even while the prayer was still l)eing uttered, struck me so 
forcibly that I could not speak. I received her gift in tears, 
and my soul looked up to the Giver of all. 

The time now arrived for my attempting something amongst 
the Presbyterians pf England. But my heart sank within 
me; I was a stranger to all except Dr. Dykes, and the New 
Hebrides Mission had no special claims on them. Casting 
myself upon the T.ord, I wrote to all the ITesbyterian Ministers 
in and around l.ondon, enclosing my “ Statement and Appeal,” 
and asking a Service, with a retiring collection, or the sur[)lus 
above the usual collection, on l)ehalf of our Mission Ship, 
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All declined, except two. I learned that the London Pre.s- 
bytery had resolved that no claim beyond their own Church 
was to be admitted into any of it? pulpits for a period r of 
months, under some special financial emergency. My dear 
friend, Dr. J. Hood Wilson, kindly wrote also to a mumber of 
them, on my behalf, but with a similar result ; though at last 
other two Services were arranged for with a collection, and one 
without. Being required at London, in any case, in connection' 
with the threatened Annexation of the New Hebrides by the 
French,^ I resolved to take these five Services by the way, and 
immediately return to Scotland, where engagements and oppor- 
tunities were now j^J'Cssed upon me, fur more than I could 
overtake. But the Lord Himself opened before me a larger 
door, and more effectual, than any that I had tried in vain to 
open up for myself. 

The Clnirches to which I had access did nobly indeed, and 
the Ministers treated me as a very brother. Dr. Dykes most 
affectionately supported my Appeal, and made himself recipient 
of donations that might be sent for our Mission Ship. Dr. 
Donald Fraser, and Me.ssrs. Taylor and Mathieson, with their 
Congregations, genenmsly contributed to the Fund. And so 
did the Mission Church in Drury l.ane — the excellent and 
consecrated Rev. W. B. Alexander, the pastor thereof, and his* 
wife, becoming my devoted [)ersona] friends, and continuing 
to remember in tlieir work-parties ever since the needs of 
the Natives on the New Hebrides. Others also, whbm I 
cannot wait to specify, showed a warm interest in us and in 
our department of the Lord’s work. But my heart had beeR 
foolishly set upon adding a large sum to the fund for the 
Mission Sliip, and when only about ;;^i5o came from all the 
Churches in London to >vhich I could get access, no doubt I 
was sensible of cherishing a little guilty disappointment. That 
was very unworthy in me, considering^ all ,my previous . 
experiences ; and God deserved to be trusted by me far 
differently, as the sequel will immediately show. 

That widely-known and deeply-beloved servant of God, 
J. E. Mathieson, Esq., of the Mildrnay Conference Hall, had 

* See Appendix E, *‘The Future of the New Hebrides.” 
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invited ttie to address one of their annual meetings on behalf 
of Foreign Missions, and also to be his guest while the 
Conference lasted. Thereby I met and heard many godly and 
noble diseiples of the Lord, whom I could not otherwise have 
reached tlfough every Church I had asked in london had 
been freely opened to me. These devout and faithful and 
generous people, belonging to every branch of the Church of 
Christ, and drawn from every rank and class in Society, from 
the humblest to the highest, were certainly amongst the most 
open-hearted and the most responsive of all whom I ever had 
the privilege to address. One felt there, in a higher degree 
than almost anywhere else, that every soul was on fire with 
love to Jesus and with genuine devotion to His Cause in every 
corner of the Earth. There it was a privilege and a gladness 
to fjpeak ; and though no collection was asked or could be 
expected, my heart was u[)lifted and strengthened by these 
happy meetings and by all that Heavenly intercourse. 

But see how the Lord leads us by a way we know not 1 
Next morning after my address, a gentleman who had heard 
me, the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, handed me a cheque from 
his father-in-law for ^300, by far the largest single donation 
at that time towards our Mission Ship; and immediately 
thereafter I received from one of the Mildmay lady-Missionaries 
^50, from a venerable friend of the founder X20, from 
“Friends at Mildmay'' ^{^ 30 } and through my dear friend and 
brother, J. E. Mathieson, many other donations were in due 
course forwarded to me. 

• My introduction, however, to the Conference at Mildmay 
did far more for me than even this ; it opened up a series of 
drawing-room meetings in and around London, where I told 
the stoiy of our Mission and preached the Gospel to many in 
the higher walks of life, and received most liberal support for 
the Mission Siiip. sit also brought me invitations from many 
quarters of England, to Churches, to Halls, and to County 
Houses and Mansions. 

Lord Radstock got up a special meeting, inviting by private 
card a large number of his most influential friends ; and there 
I met for the first time one whom I have since learned to 
regard as a very precious personal friend, Rev. Sholto D. (^. 

■ 28 
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Douglas, clergyman of the Church of England, who then, and 
afterwards at his seat in Scotland, not only most liberally sup- 
ported our fund, but took me by the hand as a brother and 
promoted my work by every means in his power. 

The Earl arid Countess of Tankerville also invited me to 
Chillingham Castle, and gave me an opportunity of addressing 
a great assembly there, then gathered together from all parts 
of the County. The British and Foreign Bible Society received> 
me in a special meeting of the Directors ; and I was able to 
tell them how all we the Missionaries of these Islands, whose 
language had never before been reduced to writing, looked to 
them and leant upon them and prayed for th^^m and their 
work — without whom our Native Bibles never could have been 
published. After the meeting, the Chairman gave me ^5, 
and one of the Directors a checpic for ^25 for our Mission 
Ship. 

I was also invited to Teicester, and made the acquaintance- 
ship of a godly and gifted servant of the Lord Jesus, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, B.A. (now of London), whose books and booklets 
on the higher aspects of the Christian I.ife are read by tens 
of thousands, and have l)een fruitful of blessing. There I 
addressed great meetings of devoted workers in the vineyard ; 
and the dear friend who was my host on that occasion, a 
Christian merchant, has since contributed ;^to per annum for 
the support of a Native ^I'eacher on the New Hebrides. 

It was my privilege also to visit and address the Muller 
Orphanages at Bristol, and to see that saintly man of faith and 
prayer moving al^out as a wise and loving father amongst the 
hundreds, even thoinsands, that look to him for their daily 
bread and for the bread of l.ife I'^ternal. At the close of my 
address, the venerable founder thanked me warmly and said, 
“ Here are ^^50, which God has sent to me for your Mission.’^ 

1 replied, saying, “ Dear friend, how can X take it.^ I 
would rather give you ^500 for your Orphans if I could, for 
I am sure you need it all ! ” 

He replied, with sweetness and great dignity, 'Tiod provides 
for His owm Orphans. This money cannot be Used for them. 
I must send it after you by letter. It is the Lord's gift,” 

Often, as I have looked at the doings of men and Churches, 
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and tried to bring all to the test as if in Christ’s very presence, 
it has appeared to me that such work as Muller’s, and Barnarclo’s, 
and that of my own fellow-countryman, William Quarrier, 
must be peculiarly dear to the heart of our blessed Lord. 
And were He to visit this world again, and seek a place where 
His very Spirit had most fully wrought itself out into deeds, I 
fear that many of our so-called Churches would deserve to be 
passed by, and that His holy, tender, helpful, divinely-human 
love would find its most perfect reflex in these Or].)han Homes, 
Still and for ever, amidst all changes of creed and of climate, 
this, Nils is ‘‘pure and imdefiled Religion” before God and 
the Father! 

Upper Norwood, London, is ever fresh in my memory, in 
connection with my first and subsequent visits, chiefly because 
of «the faithful guidance and help amidst all the perplexities 
of that Great Babylon, so ungrudgingly bestowed upon me l)y 
my old Australian friends, then resident there, Williani Storrie, 
*Esq., and his most excellent wife, both devoted workers in the 
cause of Missions abroad and at home. Great kindness was 
shown to me also by their Minister there ; and by F. W. 
Stoughton, Esq,, at wliose Mission Hall there was a memorable 
and joyful meeting; and, amongst many others whom I cannot 
here name, by Messrs. Morgan Scott, of the ChrisHim ^ — all 
of whom 1 rejoiced to find actively engaged in personal service 
to the I .ord J esus. 

BiTt in this connection 1 must not ranit to mention that tlie 
noble and world-famous servant of God, the Minister of the 
*rabcrnacle, invited me to a garden-party at Ijjs home, and 
asked me to address his students and other Christian workers. 
When I arrived I found a g(-)odly company asseniblcd under 
the shade of lovely trees, and felt tlie touch of tliat genial 
humour, so mighty a gift when sanctified, which has so often 
given wings to C. U. Spurgeon s words, when he saluted me as 
“the King of the Cannibals!” On my leaving, Mrs. Spurgeon 
presented me with her husl)and’s “Treasury of David,” and 
also from the Lord’s cows” — which I afterwards learned 

was part of tCe profits from certain cows kept by tlic good lady, 
and that everything produced thereby was dedicated to the 
work of the Lord. I praised God that He had privileged me 
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to meet this extraordinarily endowed man, to whom the whole 
Christian World is so specially indebted, and who has Con- 
secrated all his gifts and opportunities to the proclamation ‘bf 
the pure and precious Gospel. 

But of all my London associations, the deepest and the 
most imperishable is that which weaves itself around the 
Honoural)le Ion Keilh-falconer, who has already passed to 
what may truly be called a Martyr^s crown. At that timd 
I met him at his fatherdn-Iaw’s house at Trent; and on 
anotlier occasion spent a whole day with him at the house 
of his noble mother, the Countess-Dowager of Kintore. His 
soul was then full of his projected Mission to the Arabs, being 
himself one of the most distinguished Orientalists of the day ; 
and as we talked together, and exchanged experiences, I felt 
that never l.)cforc had I visibly marked the fire of God, "the 
holy passion to seek and to save the lost, burning more 
steadily or brightly on the altar of any human heart. The 
heroic founding of the Mission at Aden is already one of the 
precious annals of the Church of Christ. His young and 
devoted wife survives, to mourn indeed, but also to cherish 
his nol)le memory ; and, with the aid of others, and under the 
banner of the Free Church of Scotland, to see the “ Keith- 
Falconer Mission rising up amidst the darkness of blood- 
stained Africa, as at once a harbour of refuge for the slave, 
and a beacon-light to those who are without God and without 
hope. Tire servant does his day's work, and passes on 
through the gates of sleep to the Happy Dawn ; but the 
Divine Master lives and works and reigns, and by our death? 
as surely as by our life, His holy purposes shall be fulfilled. 

On returning to Scotland, every day was crowded with 
engagements for the weeks that remained, and almost every 
mail brought me contributions from all conceivable corners of 
the land. My heart was set upon taking out "two or three 
Missionaries with me to claim more and still more of the 
Islands for Christ; and with that view I had addressed 
Divinity Students at Edinburgh, (Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
Again and again, by conversation and correspondence, con- 
secrated young men wore just on the point of volunteering; 
but again and again the larger and better known fields of 
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labour turned the scale, and they finally decided for China 
or Africa or India. Deeply disappointed at this, and thinking 
that God directed us to look to our own Australia alone for 
Missionaries for the New Hebrides, I resolved to return, and 
took stepi towards securing a passage by the Orient lane to 
i^lelbourne. But just then two able and devoted students, 
Messrs. Morton and Leggatt, offered themselves as Missionaries 

* for our Islands; and shortly thereafter a third, Mr. Landells, 
also an excellent man ; and all, being on the eve of their 
Licence as preachers, were approved of, accepted, and set 
to special preparations for the Mission field, particularly in 
acquiring practical medical knowledge. 

On this turn of affairs, I managed to have my passage 
delayed for six weeks, and resolved to cast myself on the I.ord 
thtit He might enal)lc me in that time to raise at least 
in order to furnish the necessary outfit and equipment for 
three new Mission Stations, and to pay the passage money 
of the Missionaries and their wives, that there might lie no 
difficulty on this score amongst the Foreign Ma’ssion Com- 
mittees on the other side. And then the idea came forcibly, 
and for a little unmanned me, that it was wrong in me to 
speak of these limits as to time and money in my prayers to 
God. But I reflected, again, how it was for the Lord’s own 
glory alone in the salvation of the Heathen, and for no 
personal aims of mine; and so I fell back on His promise, 
“ wTiatsoever ye shall ask in my Name,” and bclievingly asked 
it in His Name, and for His praise and service alone. I 

* think it due to my Lord, and for the encouragement of all His 
servants, that I should briefly outline what occurred in answer 
to these prayers. 

Having gone to the centre of one of the great ship-building 
districts of Scotland, and he]^l a series of meetings, and raised 
a .sum of al>f)ut ^^5 only after nine services and many Sabbath 
School collecting cards, my heart was beginning to sink, as 
I did not think my health would stand another six weeks of 
incessant strain ; when at the close of my last meeting in 
a Free Church, an Elder and hi.s wife entered the vestry and 
said, *‘We are deeply interested in you and in all your work 
and plans. You say that you have asked p{;5oo more. ^Wc 
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gave you the first ^loo at the Dundee Conference; and it is 
a joy to us to give you this ;^ioo too, towards the making ly:) 
of your final sum. We pray that you may speedily realize 
your wish, and that God’s richest blessing may ever^rest upon 
your head.” 

Glasgow readers will at once recognise the generous giverf 
J. Campbell White, Esej., who rejoices, along with his dear^ 
wife, to regard himself as a steward of the T.ord Jesus. My 
prayer is that they, and all such, may feel more and more 
“ blessed in their deeds.” 

Another week |)assed by, and at the close of it a lady called 
uj)on me, and, after delightful ccjuversation al)oiit the Mission, 
said, How near are you to the sum re(|uircd ? ” 1 explained 

to lier what is recorded above, and she continued, ‘‘1 gave 
you one little piece of paper, at the beginning of your efforts. 

I have prayed for you every day since. God has prospered 
me, and this is one of the happiest moments of my life, when 
I am now able to give you another little bit of paper.” 

So saying, she put into my hand ^£,' 100 . I protested, 

“ You are surely too generous. Can you afford a second 

^JOO?” 

She replied to this effect, and very joyfully, as one who had 
genuine gladness in the deed, “My Lord has been very kind 
to me, in my health and in my business. My wants are simi)lc, 
and are safe in His hands. I wait not till death forcesaine, 
l)iit give l)ack whatever I am al)le to the I.ord now, and hope 
to live to see much Idessing thereby through you in the^ 
conversion of the Ilcathcn.” 

The name of that dear friend from Paisley rises often in my 
prayers and meditations before God. “ Verily 1 say unto you, 
the Father that seeth in secret shall reward openly.” 

My last week had come, and L was in the midst of prepara- 
tions for departure, when amongst the letteVs delivered to me 
was one to this effect : 

“ Restitution money which never now can be returned to 
its owner. Since my Conversion I have laboured Jiard to save 
it. I now make my only possible amends by returning it to 
God tlirough you. Pray for me and mine, and may God bless 
you in )'our work ! ” I rather startled my brother and his 
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. wife at our breakfast table l)y shouting out in unwontedl)^ 
excited tones, — “ Hallelujah ! The I^ord has done it ! Ilalle- 
lujah I ’’ But my tones softened down into intense reverence 
and my words l)roke at last into tears, when I found that this, 
the second largest sui>scription ever received by me,* came 
Irom a converted tradesman Avho liad now consecrated his all 
^to the Lord Jesus, and whose whole leisure was now centred 
upon seeking to bless and save tliose of his own rank and 
class, amongst whom he had spent his early and unconverted 
days. Jesus said unto him, “Go home to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
hath had compassion on thee.” 

Bidding hirewell to dear old Glasgow, so closely intertwined 
with all my earlier and later experiences, I started for London, 
accompanied by my brother James. \Vc were sitting at l)reak- 
fast at Mrs. Mathieson\s table, Mildmay, when a telegram was 
put into my hands announcing the “ thank-offering ” from 
Lord and Lady Polwarth, received since our departure from 
Glasgow, and referred to on an earlier page. 'I'he Lord had 
now literally exceeded my prayers. AViih other gifts, repeated 
again by friends at Mildmay, the special fund fur outfit and 
travelling expenses for new Missionaries had risen above the 
;45 oo, and now approached ^^50. 

In a Farewell Meeting at Mildmay the l.ord’s servants, 
lieiijg assembled in great num])ers from all ([uarters of London, 
dedicated me and my work very solemnly to God, amid songs 
of praise and many prayers and touching “ last ” words. And 
when at length Mr. Mathieson, intimating that I must go, as 
another company of Christian workers were elsewhere waiting 
also to say Good-bye, suggested that the whole audience should 
stand up, and, instead of hand -shaking, quietly breathe their 
benedictory Farewell as I passed from the platform down 
through thffir gr^at Hall, a perfect flood of emotion over- 
whelmed me. 1 never felt a humliler man, nor more anxious 
to hide my head in the dust, tlian when all these noble, gifted, 

* * 

* A Christian ladj^ in Sunderland has since contrj]>iited a donation 
of jTtfOOO through '^Thc John G. Paton Mission f'lind " {Al>ptimiix F ). — 
Eoitor. 
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and beloved followers of Jesus Christ, and consecrated workers 
in His service, stood up and with one heart said> ‘^ God 
speed and “God bless you,” as I passed oh through tile 
HalL To one who had striven and suffered less, or who jess 
appreciated how little we can do for others compared with 
what Jesus had done for us, this scene might have ministered 
to spiritual pride; but long ere I reached the door of that 
Hall, my soul was already prostrated at the feet of my Lord 
in sorrow and in shame that I had done so little for Him, 
and I bowed my head and could have gladly bowed my knees 
to cry, “ Not unto us, l.ord, not unto us ! ” 

On the 28th Octolicr, 1885, ^ sailed for Melbourne, and in 
due course safely arrived there l)y the goodness of God. The 
Church and people of my own beloved Victoria gave me a 
right joyful welcome, and in public assembly presented foe 
with a testimonial, which I shrank from receiving, but which 
all the same was the highly-prized expression of their confi- 
dence and esteem. 

louring niy absence at the Islands, to which I immediately 
proceeded, they unanimously elected me Moderator of their 
Supreme Court, and called me back to fill that highest Chair 
of honour in the J'resbyterian Church. God is my witness 
how very little any or all of these things in themselves ever 
have been coveted by me ; but how, when they have come 
in my way, I have embraced them with a single desire thereby 
to promote the Cliurch's interest in that Cause to which 
my whole life and all my opportunities are consecrated — the 
Conversion of the Heatlien World, * 

My Mission to Britain was to raise ;^'6,ooo, in order to 
enable 'the Australian Churches to provide a Steam-Auxiliary 
Mission Ship, for the enlarged and constantly enlarging re- 
quirements of the New Hebrides. I spent exactly eighteen 
months at home ; and w^hen I returned, J was? enabled to 
hand over to the Church that had commissioned and author- 
ized me no less a sum than ^9,000. And all this had been 
forwarded to me, as the free-will offerings of the Lord's 
stewards, in the* manner illustrated the preceding pages. 
“Behold, what God hath wrought 1” 

Of this sum ;^6,ooo are set apart to build or acquire the 
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new Mission Ship. The remainder is added to what we call 
our Number II. Fund, for the maintenance and cc|iiipment 
0f additional Missionaries. It has been the dream of my life 
to see one Missionary at least, with trained Native Teachers, 
planted dn every Island of the New Hebrides,* and then 
I could lie down and whisper gladly, “ Lord, now lettest I’hou 
Thy servant depart in peace 

• As to the new Mission Ship, unexpected delay has arisen. 
First, there w’^ere differences of opinion about the l)cst way 
of carrying out the original proposal. Then there had to be 
negotiations betwixt New South Wales and Victoria and the 
other Colonies, as to the additional annual expenditure for 
the maintenance of a Steam-Auxiliary, and how the same was 
to be allocated. Finally, perplexity as to the wisest course 
oi^ procedure lias dcepcnefl since the Colonial Government 
began to run Mail Ships regularly from Australia to Fiji, 
willing on certain terms to call at one or other harbour in 
the New Hebrides, which has raised the fresh problem of 
subsidising ^theif far, and, for the rest, securing 

merely B.n inter-island Steamer, under the management of the 
Synod there and the Colonial Churches, to be used exclusively 
in the interests of the Mission and for the welfare of the 
Missionaries and their families. Meantime, let all friends who 
are interested in us and our work understand — that the money 
so generously entiaistcd to me has been safely handed over 
to my own Victorian Church, and has been deposited by them 
at good interest in the bank, to be spent at their discretion 

•in due time, when all details are settled, and, as nearly as 
possible in the altered circumstances, exclusively for the 
purposes for which it was asked and bestowed. 

To me personally, this delay is confessedly a keen and deep 
disappointment. But here not the place to discuss that 
matter further. The special work laid upon me has been 
accomplished. The Colonial C'hurches have now all the re- 
sponsibility of the further steps. In this, as in many a harder 
trouble of chequered life, I calmly roll all my burden upon 
the Lord. 'I await with quietness and confidence His wise 

See Appendix F, '‘The John G. Paton Mission Fund.’’ 
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disposal of events, llis liand is on the helm ; and whither He 
steers us, all shall be well. 

But let me not close this chapter, till I have struck another 
and a Diviner note. I have been to the Islands again, since 
my return from Britain. I'he whole inhabitants of Aniwa were 
there to welcpme me, and my procession to the old Mission: 
House was more like the triumphal march of a Conqueror, 
than that of a humble Missionary. Everything was kept in 
beautiful and perfect order. Every Service of the Church, as 
previously described in this boc)k, was fully sustained by the 
Native Teachers, the Elders, and the occasional visit, once or 
twice a year, of the ordained Missionary from one of the other 
Islands. Aniwa, like Aneityum, is a Ckrisiiaii land. Jesus 
has taken possession, never again to ejuit those shores. Crlory, 
glory to His blessed Name ! 
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W HEN pleading the cause of the Heathen and the claims 
of Jesus on His followers, I have often been taunted 
with being “ a man of one idea.’^ Sometimes I have thoiigl^t 
that this came from the lips of tliose who had not even one 

idea! unless it were how to kill time or to save their own skin. 

RiTt seriously speaking, is it not better to have one good idea 
and to live for that and succeed in it, than to scatter one’s life 
away on many things and leave a mark on none ? 

And, besides, you cannot live for one good idea supremely 
without thereby helping forward many other collateral causes,. 
My life has been dominated by one sacred purpose ; but in 
l)ursiiing it the Lord has enal)led me to be Evangelist as well 
as Missionary ; He has enaljled me, whilst seeking for needed 
money, to seek for and save and bless many souls, — has enabled 
me to defend the Holy Sabbath in inany lands, as tlie Ood- 
given and precious birthright of the toiling millions, to l)c 
bartered away for no price or bribe that man can offer, — has 
enabled me to maintain the right of every cliild in Christian 
Tands, or in Heathen, to l)e taught to read the blessed Bible 
and to understand it, as the Divine foundation of all Social 
Order, and the sole guarantee of individual freedom as well as 
of national greatness, — and has enabled me also to do battle 
against the infernal JCana/ca or^l. a) )Our Traffic, one of the most 
cruel and ])ll)od-stained forms of slavery on tiie face of the 
Earth, and to rouse the holy passion of Human Brotherhood in 
the Colonies and at Home against those who trafficked in the 
bodies and souls of men. 

In these, ds well as in my own direct laliours as a Missionary, 

I probably have had my full share of “abuse” from the 
enemies of tlte (Toss, and a not inconsiderable burden of trials 
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and afTiictions in the service of my Lord ; yet here, as I lay 
down my pen, let me record my immovable conviction that 
this is the noblest service in which any human being can speriid 
or be spent; and that, if God gave me back my life to be lived 
over again, I would without one quiver of hesitation lay it on 
the altar to (^Ihrist, that He might use it as before in similar 
ministries of love, especially amongst those who have never yet 
heard the Name of Jesus. Nothing that has been endured, 
and nothing that can now befall me, makes me tremble— on 
the contrary, I deeply rejoice — when I breathe the prayer that 
it may please the blessed J.ord to turn the hearts of all my 
children to the Mission Field ; and that He may open up their 
way and make it their pride and joy to live and die in carry- 
ing Jesus and His Gospel into the heart of the Heathen World ! 
God gave His l)est, His Son, to me ; and I give back my b^ist, 
my All, to Him. 

Reader, Fare-thee-w cll ! Thou hast companied with me,— 
not without some little profit, I trust; and not without noting 
many things that led thee to bless the J>ord God, in whose 
honour these pages have been written. In your life and in 
mine, there is at least one last Chapter,* one final Scene, 
awaiting us, — God our Father know^s w'here and how ! By His 
grace, I will live out that Chapter, 1 will pass through that 
Scene, in the faith and in the hope of Jesus, who has sustained 
me from childliood till now. As you close this book, go alone 
before your Saviour, and pledge yourself upon your knees by 
His help and sympathy to do the same. And let me meet you, 
and let us commune with each other again, in the presence and 
glory of the Redeemer. Fare-thee-wx*!! ! 

* While these pages go to press (1891), the Missionary toils on inces- 
santly at the work to which his Church lias specmlly called him, and 
which will now probably engross the remainder of Ips active da3^s— visiting 
and adtlressing all the Congregations and Sabbath Schools in the federated 
Presbyterian Churches of Australasia, telling the story of his experiences 
as a Missionary to the Heathen, and thereby stirring up the Christian 
people of these Colonies to support the New Hebrides Mission, and to 
claim all those Islands and all their Tribes for the Lord Jesus Christ.— 
Editor. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(.SVv page 1 8 .) 

The following Poem iippeared in IJfc and Work for SeptomlnT 1890. Tlie 
Ech'lor is emboldened to hope, through the unooininon intcn.'st shown by 
all readers in this First C.'hapter of the A iitobiogriiphy, tliat ho will be 
pardoned for giving tln^se verses, founded thereon, a more permanent 
connection with the Book, by reproducing them liere. 


A WHITK^SOULKD PEASANT. 

By the Rev. James Paton, B.A., Glaygfovv. 

Founded upon the first chapter of the A to biography of John G. Paton, 
Missionary; particularly the pen-portrait there drawn of his saintly 
father. 

“Never, in temple or cathedral, on inounLuiu or in glon, I'an 1 hoj)e to feci that 
the Lord God is more near, more visibly walking and talking with men, Hum 
under that humble Cottage roof of thatch and oiikcn wattles." (Ikirt First, Ch. I.) 

A WHITE-SOULKD Pca.sant of the olden time, 

God- freighted. Angel-guarded, 

Here lived and made a poor man's life sublimo - 
Luminous with Christ-light from the sjiirit-clirne, 

By flesh -veils scarce retarded. 


His fresh young heart, inspired by Mother's prayer.s 
Godward and Christward gladly, 

Saw and began to mount those Bethel Stairs 
That lift our feet above the sins and cares 
A^hich ifiost men follow madly. 

From early Teens far past Three-scorc-and-ten 
For God he hungered, thirsting ; 

The G6d-glow on his face attracted men, 

And children gazed and smiled, as if again 
Christ's eyes were on them bursting I 
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For forty years dear old Torthorwald saw 
Christ’s life his life uplifting ; 

And neighbours marked that Cottage Home with awe, 
Where life for God flowed on with scarce a llaw,-^ 
Storm*tossed but never drifting. 

The But ” and Ben ** and ** Inner Chamber ” shone. 

"lliroiigh Poortith liard and trying ; 

Yet not with light of human love alone, 

But also love that bound them to the Throne 
Of Jesus, — Love undying ! 

There sons and daughters nourished, thence went forth. 

And far ^lnd near were scattered ; 

But morn and even by that Altar Hearth 
He met them —gathered in from all the Earth — 

I'/icre distance nothing mattered. 

The Mother and the Children, one and all, 

Ifowevcr torn and sundered, 

He bore right in where seraph footsteps fall, 

And with the Everlasting Armi§ did them enthrall — 
While Angels peered and wondered. 

Toiling for daily bread, not this world’s gear, 

His days and years sere cumbered ; 

But Psalms and Holy Songs sustained his cheer, 

And kindly deeds with Christ-light shining clear ^ 

His hours and moments numbered. 

From farm and cot, four * Parishes around. 

The sick and dying sought him ; 

Death’s terrors vanished, when the silver sound 
Of his high praises rang through deptlis profound 
To Jesus who had bought him. 

% 

His eyes spoke Gospels; and his countenance * 

With soul-light beamed benignly ; 

His happy hice did God’s dear love enhance, 

And trembling souls — rapt into holy trance-^-^ 

Rose on Faith’s wings divinely. ^ 

* Torthorwald, Tinwald, Mouswald, and Lochni^,beh. 
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The lapse of years, full seventy and seven, 

At length brought death to claini him ; 

Kind Nature squared accounts and found Iheni even 

A life well spent, a passage clear for Heaven, 

No record left to shame him. 

A death-bed ? Nay, this scene where Angels wait. 
Gateway to Glory rather ! 

Thf; body gently slips from off its mate, 

And falls asleep ; the soul, upborne elate, 

Returns to God the Father. 

laft up your heads, O yc Fternal Gates, 

Jesus His trophy bringo'th ! 

High song of saint and seraph there awaits 

The King of Glory’s triumph o'er the fates, 

And loud the Anthem ringeth. 

Hush, O my soul ! B.ack from such javisliineiit ! 
Swoon not till God’s time coineth ; 

Fulfil thy day’s darg*; and, when strength is spent, 

Lie down in Arms of CJirist, and rest ('ontent 
Till trump of Judgment boometh, 

O white- souled Peasant of tlie olden time, 

1 thank God for Ihy story ; 

Memories of thee like bells of Christmas chime 

And cheer our souls unfalteringly to climb 
The stairs that lead to Glory. 


APPKNDIX H. 

{Seepage 69.) 

NOTES ON TIIM NEW HEBRIDES. 

Bv THE Ediior. 

The South Seas — so named by Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, who 
in 1513 first^saw the Ocean on the other side of Darien, and 
marched intb it as far as he durst, waving his sword, and taking 
possession of it in the name of his master, the King of Spain. 

The PACIIJIC Ocean — so named by Ferdinand Magellan, ^ho 

29 
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in 1521 sailed westwards in his Vtcfory thousand miles, 

and found the sea exceptionally — for that trip at least. 

The New HEiiRiDES so named by Captain Cook, who in I7;73 
first fully explored and described the whole of the group. As far 
back, however, as 1606, Captain Pedro Fernandez de Quiros had 
landed on the largest and most northerly island of the group. 
He at once fancied it to be the great Stmthern Cpntinent, deemed 
to be essential to balance the great Continents of the North, and 
eagerly looked for both by sailors and men of science. He named 
the bay Ve^'a CruZy — the river that flowed into it, Jordan ^ — and 
the city which he founded there, N'ew Jerusalem. The land 
itself he called by the preposterous designation of Tierra 
Australis del Esjiritu Santo. In 1768 a French Explorer, 
Pougainville, sailed round SantOy discovering that it was but an 
island, and through the Straits that still bear his name ; whereon, 
finding many islands all around, he re-baptized them IJ Archive I 
(Ics Grandes Cyclades. Put Cook, being the first who sailed in 
and out amongst all the group, and put on record the most 
faithful descriptions and details, which to this hour remain 
generally authoritative, considered himself entitled to name them 
\.\\et New Hebrides ; and history since has been well pleased to 
adopt his views, seeing, doubtless, the geographical analogy 
betwixt the multitudinous scattered isles and islets of the old 
Hebrides and those of the ?ic 7 V. 

From Santo in the north to Aneityum in the south, a distance 
of about 400 miles, there are scattered over the Ocean thirty 
islands, twenty being well inhabited, and eleven of them being of 
considerable size, from Aneityum, which is forty miles in circum- 
ference, to Santo, which measures seventy miles by forty.' The 
Islands lie 1,000 miles to the North of New Zealand, 1,400 miles 
North- Jiast from Sydney, 400 miles West of Fiji, and 200 East of 
New Caledonia. The poi^ulation is now estimated at 70,000 ; 
but, in the early days of Missions, before Traders and Kanaka- 
collectors, and the new Epidemics of Civilization (!) had decimated 
tliern, their numbers were certainly three times greater. 

The general appearance of thp Islands is that of a range of 
mountains bursting up out of the sea, clothed with forests, and 
severed from each other by deep valleys, through which the tides 
now flow. They are all volcanic in origin ; in some cases, the 
lava has poured itself out over a bed of coral, and the mountains 
have reared themselves upon a coral base; but jn others, the 
volcano, bursting- through, has borne the coral rocks to the tops 
of the hills, and even piled them on mountain summits. The 
liriis are still active on Tanna, Ambryni, andLopivi — the volcano 
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on Tanna being now, as in the days of Cook, a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, a far-shining lighthouse for the sailor, 
kindled by the finger of God Himself. The climate is moist and 
humid, with a thermometer seldom below 60*" and seldom above 
90° in thq^shade; what they call the Rainy Season is their worst 
and hottest w^eather; and the vegetation is tropical in its 
•luxuriance. . 

On onQ Island may be found a hundred varieties of ferns alone. 
The damara or kauri-pine, so prized in New Zealand, grows 
there, as also the bread-fruit tree, the banana, the papua-apple, 
the chestnut, and above all the cocoa-nut, which for refreshing 
drink competes with the vine of other lands, and for varied uses 
and services to man almost rivals the very palm-tree of Palestine. 
The sandal-wood, for its sacred odours and idol incense, has been 
almost sw’ept entirely away,-— as much as £'jo,ooo worth being 
carried off from Krromanga alone ! 

Among native foods, the yam and the taro hold the foremost 
place, not inferior to our finest potatoes ; besides the banana, the 
sugar-cane, the bread-fruit, and the cocoa-nut, which flourish to 
perfection. Their arrowroot is in some respects the finest in 
the world, and is kept only for special uses as yet, but may 
develop into a great and valuable industry, as Commerce opens 
up her markets and stretches out her hands. Tlie English 
cabbage has been introduced and grows well ; also the pfknting 
of cotton and of coffee. 

The scarcity of animals is marvellous. The pig, the dog, and 
the rat are their only four-footed creatures ; and some afiirm that 
the mt is the alone indigenous quadruped in all the New Hebrides. 
Lizards and snakes abound, but are declared not to be poisonous. 
There are many small and beautiful pigeons, also wild ducks and 
•turkeys, besides multitudes of ordinary fowls. Goats have now 
been largely introduced, as well as sheep, and various luxropean 
animals. Fish, of course, swarm in millions around the shores, 
and a whaling station on Aneityum sent into the market £2,000 
worth of oil in a year. 

The Natives arc practically quite naked, till induced by the 
Missionaiy lo '‘w^ar a shirt'' — the first sign of renouncing 
Heathenism and inclining towards Christianity. They are 
Cannibals of a very pronounced type, and Savages without any 
traces of civilization, except those connected with war (!), — 
without a literature, and almost without a religion, except only 
the dread of evil spirits, the worship of ancestors, and the lowest 
forms of fetishism, as to trees, stones, etc. They are partly 
Malay and partly Papuan, — a mixture of Ham and of SherS,-— 
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some with hair crisp and woolly, stuck full of feathers and shells, 
others with hair loni^ and wavy, twisted into as many as 700 
separate whipcords on a single head, and taking five years 
finish the job ! Their bows and arrows, tomahawks, clubs, and 
sfiears are sometimes elaborately carved and adorned^ and they 
can twist and weave grasses and fibres into wondrously beautiful 
mats, bags, and girdles. They make bracelets^ out of shells^ 
sliced and carved in marvellous ways, as also ear-rings ^nd nose- 
rings ; and in many similar methods they show some savage sense 
of beauty. 

Polygamy, with all its accompanying cruelties and degradations, 
universally prevails. Infanticide is systematically practised ; and 
even the dispatch of parents, when they grow old and helpless. 
Widows are put to death on almost every island, to bear their 
husbands company into the spirit world. There is not an 
unmentionable vice hinted at in Romans i. which is not unblush - 
ingly practised on those Islands, wheresoever the Gospel has not 
dawned. 

For the best publislied information on all these subjects, 
consult (r) the work by Dr. John Inglis, In THE New 
Hebrides*’ (Nelson & Sons, 1887), — Reminiscences of noble 
Missionary .Service for three-and-thirty years ; and (2) the work 
by Dr. Steel of Sydney, founded on a Cruise amongst the Islands 
in the Mission Ship, and entitled ''The New Hebrides and 
Christian Missions '' (Nisbet ik Co., 1880). 


APPENDIX C. 

(Sec ;p<ige 219.) 

THK PRAYER OF THE TANNESE, 

WHO LOVE THE WORD OF JEHOVAH, 

TO THE GREAT CHIEF OF SYDNEY. 

[ Written at the //rgeut request and dictation of the Mis» 
sionarf s friends on Tanna to he '^ 7 'esented to the Governor 
of Nev) South Wales. Literally translated by me. fohn 
'g. Paton.l 

To the Chief of Sydney, the servant of Queen Victoria of Bri* 

tannia, saying — We great men of Tanna dwell in a dark land. 

Ou^ people are very dark hearted^ They know noticing good. 
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MiSvSi Paton the man, Missi Mathieson the man, and Missi 
Mathieson the woman, have dwelt here four yams years) to 
?each us the wonship of Jehovah. Their conduct has been straight 
and very good ; th(,'refore we love these three Missionaries, and 
the worship of Jehovah which they three have taught us, the 
Tannesc. 

* Alas ! a part* as it w^cre ; only three of our Chiefs, whose names 
,are Naiika, Miaki, and Karewick, besides Ringian, Knukarupi, 
Attica, and Namaka, they and their pcoph^ hate the worship and 
all good conduct like that which the Word of Jehovah teaches 
us and the pcojile of all lands. These men all belong to four 
Villages only. They have stolen all Missi ’s property ; they have 
broken into his house. They have cut down his bananas. They 
have scolded and persecuted him ; and they desire to kill Missi 
and to eat him, so that they may destroy the Worship of God 
frpm the land of Tanna. 

We hate exceedingly their bad conduct, and pray you, the 
Great Chief of Sydney, to punish these dark Tannesc, who have 
persecuted Missi, who have deceived Missi, who have altogether 
deceived the Great Chief ( -- Commodore Seymour) and the (’hi(if 
Captain Hume) of the Men-of-war, and who deceived the 
Chief and the Missionaries in the Will fanis, who mnrd<.?re(l 

one of Missi Patou’s Aneityum 'Feachers, who fouglit Missi 
Turner and Missi Nisbet, who killed Vasa and his Samoan 
people, w'ho killed the foreigners, who have now fought and 
driven away our three Missionaries. 'I'luur conduct has been 
exxeedingly bad. They destroy the Kingdom of Tanna, kill the 
people and eat them, and are guilty of bad conduct every day. 
Our hearts hate their bad conduct ; we are pained by it. 

Therefore wx earnestly pray you, the Cdiief of Sydney, to send 
^quickly a Man-of-war to punish them, and to revenge all their 
bad conduct towards Missi. Then truly wc will rejoice ; then it 
will be good and safe for the three Missionaries to dwell hero, 
and to teach us, men of the devil. Our hearts arc very dark ; 
we know nothing; we are just like pigs. 'Fhcreforc it is good 
for Missi to teach us the Word and the Worship of Jehovah the 
Great King. Long ago He was unknown h(?re. Missi brought 
Jiis knowledge to us. 

Our love to you, the Great Chief of Sydney, the servant of 
Queen Victoria, and we earnestly pray you to protect us, and 
to protect our Missionaries and the Worship of God in our land, 
the land of Tanna. We weep for our Missionaries. They three 
gave us medicine in our sickness, and clothing for our bodies ^ 
taught us wtiat is good conduct, and taught us the wajT to 
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Heaven. Of all these things long ago we had no knowledge 
whatever ; therefore we weep, and our hearts cling to these three, 
our Missionaries. If they three are not here, who will teach u* 
the way to Heaven ? Who will prevent our bad conduct ? Who 
will protect us from the bad conduct of foreigners ? ^ And who 
will love us, and teach us all good things ? 

Oh, compassionate us. Chief of Sydney! Hold fast these* 
three, our Missionaries, and give them back to us, and we will 
love you and your people. You and your people know the Word 
of Jehovah ; you are going on the path to Heaven ; you all love 
the Word of Jehovah. Oh, look in mercy on us, dark-hearted 
men, going to the bad land, to the great eternal fire, just like 
our fathers who are dead I 

May Jehovah make your heart and the hearts of your people 
sweet towards us, to compassionate us and to look in mercy on 
our dark land ; and we will pray Jehovah to make you good, aijd 
give you a rich reward. 

'I'he names of us, the Chiefs of Tanna, who worship towards 
Jehovah : 


Yarisi, 

Ruawa, 

Kapuka, 

I'aura, 

b'aimungo, 


X his mark. 
X his mark. 
X his mark. 
X his mark. 
X his mark. 


Manuman, 

Nuara, 

Nebusak, 

Kaua, 

Nowar, 


X his mark. 
X his mark. 
X his mark. 
X his mark. 
X his mark. 


APHENDIX 13. 

{See ;/)agC 231.) 

THE KANAKA LABOUR TRAFFIC; OR, SLAVERY IN* 
THE SOUTH SEAS. 

Alt. that I write here is either verified by reference to Govern- 
ment documents, or has come under my own personal observation 
during my toils for above thirty y6ars amongst the Islanders of 
the Pacific. It can be relied on, and, if need be, amply demon- 
strated, that the statements upon which I found my argument 
are, without one exception, unquestionable facts They have 
been published again and again in the Colonies and at home, 
they have been forwarded to Her Majesty's Ministers, they have 
been proclaimed publicly in lectures and through the press, 
durjng all those years, as occasion arose. And mejn have been 
found j and are found, who differ from my inferences ; but no man 
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> has been found, or can be found, to disprove a single statement in 
all my premises. The labours and the sufferings of my life -time 
afire the guarantee that, on this theme very specially 1 speak 
that which I do know, and testify that which 1 have seen.” 

The Ka%aka labour traffic is a trade in men and women, which 
has sprung up betwixt the South Sea Islands on the one hand, 
?ind Queenslanti, Sydney, New Caledonia, etc., on the other. 
^Indeed, wherever they can find a market for these Islanders, 
thither they are carried to be engaged, or rather, as I shall show, 
to be ''sold,” at so much per head, according to age and 
strength. Some few pass into domestic service, where they are 
not so badly treated. But the gnrat bidk of them go to the sugar 
plantations, \vhere, as 1 shall prove, there is little before them 
but a thinly-veiled slavery, than which the world in all its history 
has never seen anything w’orse for the slave, or more brutalizing 
fojr the traffickers. 

This trade took its rise amongst us out of tin? well-known 
Sandal-wood traffic. In that also many Islanders peuished 
cruelly. But looking at both, our most experienced Missionaries 
have calculated that by the vices and diseases and evils intro- 
duced through the white Traders and Slavers, not less than one- 
third of our entire population has been during these twenty years 
swept away, — and that third the young and lujalthy, the hope 
of every nation. It is affirmed, nevertheless, by men on the spot, 
that some of the neighbouring groups have sufTered even more 
terribly than the New Hebrides, Any man who reads this page, 
and realizes what can be proved thus by chapter and verse, will 
probably agree with me that the evils and miseries and abomi- 
nable cruelties of this traffic simply cannot be over-coloured by 
human words. The only visible material advantage that has 
*ever accrued from it has been the enrichment of the Slave Traders 
(I mean, labour collectors) and the sugar planters. To the 
Islanders themselves, it has been in every aspect an unmitigated 
evil. In Queensland they wrought for fourpence a day, in Fiji 
for twopence ; white labour for the same would cost at the least 
five to eight shillings a day. •The white man works eight hours 
a day, tlie poor Kanaka toils on from ten to fourteen ; often dying 
from sheer exhaustion, and ending with the burial of a dog. In 
the slaving Ships, as also at the Plantations, the immoralities are 
unspeakable^ In one Plantation, where a great deal was said 
of the excellent hospital, etc., I pled to be allowed to visit the 
sick, but I found nothing but girls and women who had been 
confined or^were about to be conlined ! An overseer, in clmrge 
of about eight hundred Kanakas, said to me, — " Many chilurcn 
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nre borne hei^e by the girls and Avomen, white children ; it is a 
mercy that nearly all die in infancy/' But here the veil must 
perforce be drawn. No decent company would stand to rea\i 
or hc'ar one-half of what we have seen. 

Further, the laws forbid any one to sell or give t^^m strong 
drink, and yet they die by it in hundreds, and by the violence 
and vice to which it fires them on. At one place^in Queensland; 
where 1 was detained in my tours. Sabbath after Sabbath had| 
been spent by the Natives from adjoining Plantations, meeting 
in arms, and indulging in drinking and fighting. Degraded white 
men looked on and enjoyed the spectacle. Some were murdered 
and many wounded before the police could at last quell and dis- 
perse them. Every human feeling in the men connected with 
this trade, or responsible for it, seems to become blunted, and a 
fiendish joy in cruelty and bloodshed becomes rampant in their 
hearts. . , 

Since my last visit to Queensland, Miss Young, who delights to 
teach and work amongst them herself, is now enabled to support 
two Knnaka Missionaries by the liberality of Christian friends, 
'fhe Presbyterian Church supports one amongst the labourers on 
the Plantations, in tvs'o districts. To assist in the expense, many 
of tilt? planters promised me one shilling per head per annum 
for each Kanaka in their employment. But We had neither the 
means nor the men at once ; and, when we could enter upon the 
work, most of them withdrew their promise, in any case, wdiat 
with their different and perplexing languages, their physical toils, 
and their despairing degradation, perhaps there is no Mission 
in the world so near the verge of utter hopelessness ! 4 

But, passing on to our theme proper, lot us give Great Britain 
and Queensland the cre dit for what has been tried to alleviate 
the horrors and evils of this business, to make it a genuine* 
J.aboiir Trafllc and not a Slave Trade. Laws and regulations 
have done much, perhaps all that is found practicable, to prevent 
the atrocities, and murders, and kidnapping's, in which this 
Kanaka traihe is admittedly steeped. Our contentk^n is that 
this ti'aiiic, owing to special circiAnstances that are essentially 
inherent in the case, cannot be regulated or controlle’d, and must 
therefore be positively suppressed. l.aws that read well on 
paper, and sound as if perfect, in Queensland or Britain, are one 
thing ; and it is an altogether different thing to work out these 
laws in ‘‘collecting," aims kidnapping, and “ engaging," alias 
selling, poor, uncivilized Islanders. The Trader says that the 
laws, regulations, and bonds under which the Caplins and the 
pwntTS of Kanaka labour vessels are laid, do now' completely 
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j prevent all the atrocities of the past. No doubt this is the belief 
of the Queensland employers, and of the defenders of the Kanaka 
traffic. But what says the Royal Commission, whose Report 
was published only in 1885 ? They held thirty sittings. They 
investi^at^jd into the voyages of eight reeruitin.g ” vessels 
sailing betwixt Queensland and New Guinea in 1884. dhesc 
*were all underNhe bonds and regulations now applied to prevent 
atrocities among our Islanders. And I shall show that their one 
conclusion is that, in this inhuman trade, all laws are violated, 
and that it is carried on by desperadr)es ; that its contracts are 
shams ; and that it cannot, despite all these regulations, be dis- 
tinguished from the most abhorrent slavery. Of coiirst? 1 have 
been, and am still, abused by collectors/* planters, and officials, 
for exposing their ghastly traflic ; but i have been more than 
vindicated by their own Royal Commission ; and I continue to 
p^ead for its total suppression as the only cure, and the only way 
of clearing a dark and bloody slain from Britain’s honour. 

Thk Royal Commission of 1885. 

I now quote from the Report of the Royal t'ommission,” to 
show how the traffic is caiTi(jd on in New Guinea and adjacumt 
Lslands, when', remember, it is protected” by (svery safeguard, 
regulation, and bond, that can be devised to relieve It of (jvery 
cruelty or wrong, and make it genuine labour, not slavcuy. 

(1) Regardingthe Kanakas, om; Jumdred and seven in number, 
brought by the C’m/v/ to Townsville, Queensland, on 17th February, 
1884^ the Commission, after minute examination of all parties in- 
terested, reported : — ” Our opinion is that all the recruits brought 
by the CtJcira on this voyage were seduced on board on false 
pretences ; that the nature of their engage nients was never fully 
explained to them,” etc. This is what we constantly affirm re- 
;jarding our Islanders. The so-called ” contract ’* is a sham and 
X snare. The Natives are simply seduced by lies and deceptions. 

(2) Regarding the labour vessel called the which arrivtMl 

it Townsvifie 17th February, i€84,. witli one hundred and twenty- 
dx on boaref, their ffhding is : — VVe are of opinion that not one of 
hose labourers, brought by the Lissicon this voyag(‘, agreed, when 
'ecruited, to serve and nmiaiu in Queensland for three years ; 
;hat the nature of their engagements was mwer clearly explained 
:o them, or**understood by them; and that the method of re- 
:ruiting was cruelly deceptive and altogether illegal.” Loudly, 
ind amidst showers of abuse from the Traders and the secular 
'^ewspaperst we have proclaimed the same thing regarding^the 
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whole traffic amongst our Islanders. It is cruel, it is deceptive, 
it is wholly illegal, though under cover of tlie forms of law. 

(3) Of the Cm? a, arriving again at Townsville on 22nd Aprilf 
1884, with one hundred and thirty-seven recruits '' on board, 
they further say: — Our opinion is that a system of^eliberate 
fraud was practised in engaging all tlie recruits during this 
voyage ; that their engagements were not explai<ied to them in* 
any sense approximately correct ; and that none of themt^believed ^ 
they had to remain and serve in Queensland for three years.’ ^ 
Yet, for running away from this so-called '‘hired service,” one 
suffered three months, and another, a boy, suffered a week’s 
imprisonment. The real bargain, or hiring, is the transaction 
between the employer and the Captain, or agent ; the labourer 
is a mere machine. 

(4) . Of the Llszie, arriving at Townsville again on June 2nd, 
1884, with sixty-seven recruits, the Commissioners declare 

“ On a review of the whole evidence of recruiting on this voyage 
of the Lizzie, we arc of opinion that, while some of the Natives 
w^ere forcibly kidnapped, all of them were allured on board by 
ffilsc statements ; that the nature of the engagements to which 
they subsequently attached their marks was deliberately mis- 
represented to them ; and that they had no clear understanding 
that they were coming to Queensland to work on a sugar Planta- 
tion for three years.” I have tested this again and again 
amongst our New Hebridean “labourers,” and found it exactly 
as represented here. But agents’ signatures, and Captains’ 
testimonies, and interpreters’ solemn assurances were hurled at 
me by every Newspaper. I was held up as the slanderer of, Her 
Majesty’s public servants, etc. But all the facts remained — 
bloody, cruel, unquestionable — ^under my very eyes. 

(5) Regarding the Hopeful, which arrived at Hungeness on* 
July 17th, 1884, with one hundred and twenty-three recruits, the 
Commissioners report We are of opinion that not one of the 
recruits on board the Hopeful was lawfully recruited, and that 
not one understood he had been engaged to remain and serve 
in the colony for three years.” “ The history of the cruise of the 
Hopeful, drawn from the evidence submitted to*" us,” they 
further add, “is one long record of deceit, cruel treachery, 
deliberate kidnap|)ing, and cold-blooded murders. The number 
of human beings whose lives were sacrificed during the recruiting 
can never be accurately known. In addition to the men killed 
at Sanaroa, for which the recruiting agent, McNeil, and Williams 
the boatswain, were tried and condemned by the Supreme Court, 
ill (fur estimation there is abundant evidence of many other 
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murders. The inhuman slaughter of the Natives of Hilliwow 
was amply corroborated by six or seven witnesses. Here boats 
\^^re lowered, and McNeil in one gave chase to a canoe contain- 
ing eight Natives. He was unable to overtake it, and stood up 
in his boat^nd tired at the canoe. The Native who was steering 
was struck in the back of the neck ; the bullet came out at his 
throat, and str?fck the man next to him on the right shoulder. 
^The lattir fell overboard and sank ; the steersman fell into the 
canoe dead. All the other occupants of the canoe leapt into the 
water. The canoe was overtaken and cut with a tomahawk by 
McNeil, who then directed his crew to pick up the Natives, who 
were swimming about in the water. Four were so rescued, and, 
to prevent escape, placed beneath the thwarts of the boat, and 
the other two were believed to have reached the shore by swim- 
ming. , . . Meanw4iile Williams chased another canoe, with six 
or.seven in it, which made for the reef ; but Williams caught and 
cut the canoe, and the Natives, as usual, took to the sea. A 
rifle was tired, and one Islander shot. Five and a small boy 
were picked up by the boat. One of the rescued Islanders jumped 
overboard from the boat, whereupon Williams follow^ed him with 
a large knife in his hand. As the Islander was coming up on 
the reef, Williams cut the poor wretch’s throat, and he sank in 
deep water. I'he two boats then joined company ; and the iittkj 
boy, being of no use as a recruit, was cast adrift on two cocoa- 
nuts, which were tied together and j)laced under his arms. The 
little fellow' was seen to slip from the cocoa-nuts, and was drowmed 
in the surf. The canoe, cut by McNeil, had not sunk. It con- 
tairu^d the body of the steersman. Williams cut the ht;ad off, 
and the mutilated remains were thrown overboard. The eight 
Natives thus' ' recruited ’ were not permitted to go on deck for 
•two days.” At the next Island at which they called, “ Prest<iri, 
one of McNeil’s men, declared he had killed two men, and 
Williams owned to having shot a boy. That night tw'O boys 
escaped on shore, and McNeil said if they were not returned he 
would tight. He burned two houses. The Natives rushed out, 
and threw spears and stones ift the boat’s crew, and two Natives 
were shot.-’^ At th*e next Island ‘‘ the Natives came off to barter 
fruits for tobacco, but, on reaching up their hands for the trade, 
they were pulled on board.” At another Island, ” McNeil 
ordered a boat to be lowered, pulled after a canoe with five 
Natives, an«l caught it. The Natives shook their heads, saying 
they did not w'ant to go. McNeil thereupon cut the canoe with 
a tomahawk, and the Natives jumped into the water. Four of 
the five were picked up, but it w'as too dark to discover the'^fth. 
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Next morning- a canoe with four boys went off to the Ship to 
inquire about the canoe which had gone off the night before. 
The Captain gave instructions to say that they had not seen ft, 
and shouted to the canoe to stop, but McNeil aifd Williams gave 
chase. McNeil cut the canoe, and it sank. Three pf the boys 
were picked up. One, a strong swimmer, would have escaped, 
but was caught and dragged back into Williarr^'s boat. They 
had now one hundred and forty-nine male recruits on b«ard, and^ 
on(i female ; but, on arriving at Test Island, twenty-eight recruits, 
including the female, escaped ashore by swimming about two 
miles. On Jul}^ 2nd, II.M.S. Swm^er\s' officers boarded the 
Hopeful and overhauled the Government agent^s log, and the 
Captain’s ” — and of course they found everything correct ! ** In 

the course of the voyage to Queensland the Interpreter was 
schooled, on arriving in the colony, when he met the Polynesian 
Inspector, to declare that there had been no kidnapping, po 
shooting, and that all the boys had come willingly to work in 
Queensland for three years.” Horror upon horror like these 
above cited could be retailed by every Missionary on our Islands, 
When I said so, and gave examples in my lectures in the Colonies, 
they tried to hoot me down in the venal press, and swore by 
everything' sacred that my imagination had gone mad. But now 
the Royal Commissioners have certified madder things, and more 
fiendish, than any I ever described. I purposely understated 
my charges, knowing that human beings could scarcely believe 
the realities to be possible ! 

(6) Regarding the voyage of the Sybils which arrived at 
Mackay on October 6th, 1884, with forty-eight recruits, the 
report says : — “ We are of opinion that the attempts made to 
explain the nature of the engagements to the recruits were 
wholly inadequate, both at their own Islands and at the port of^ 
arrival, . . . and that none of them appreciated that the term 
of service for which they had left their homes was three years.” 
Cruel and dastardly as before as every one might almost say I 

(7) Of the Forest ICing, which arrived at Brisbane on October 
31st, 1884, with twenty-one recruits»»on board, the Commissioners 
say: — “ We are of opinion that all the reenhts, brought by the 
Forest Ktug^ were decoyed on board under false pretences ; that 
the nature of their engagements was never explained to them ; 
and that none of them understood that they were to work on a 
sugar Plantation for any period, much less Ibr three years.” 
And finally, here, 

(8) Regarding the Heathy which arrived at Townsville on 
November 25th, 1884, with nineteen recruits on board, the report 
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declares : — Our opinion is that the recruits, brought by the 
Ilealky were enticed on board under false pretences ; that the 
i^aiture of their engagements was never fully explained to them ; 
and that none of them comprehended that they were coming to 
Queensland to work on a sugar Plantation for three years. The 
boats/* thi^ continue, went ashore at Duon, where the Govern- 
rpent agent ssei^J the Natives were excited and began to tlirow 
stones. One of the boatmen fired a rifle, and a Native fell. 

•During tlieir enforced stay at Townsville, three were sent to the 
hospital ill. After being passed by the inspector, sixteen were 
removed to the Pioneer Plantation, but at night they absconded. 
One was drowned crossing a creek, two died in the bush, and the 
others turned up at the dep 6 t. From it eleven escaped, sei; 5 ed a 
boat, and put to sea, but were pursued by the Customs’ launch. 
Seeing this, they ran the boat ashore, and took to the bush. 
Trackers were employed to discover their whereabouts, but a few 
d^ys after they voluntarily turned up at the depot, and were again 
taken to the Pioneer Plantation.** And this blood-stained traflic 
is called ^‘froe labour’*! It is ^‘protected,** “regulated,” 

sanctioned ” so far — when every human instinct and every 
Christian principle alike demand its utter abolition, as degrading 
the men who engage in it to something worse than demons, and 
as dragging down its helpless victims to a condition worse than 
that of beasts. 

The aforesaid report is attested thus : - “ In presenting to 
your Excellency the results of our prolonged and anxious 
investigations, we venture respectfully to express the hope that 
we have faithfully discharged the honourable and onerous duty 
comfnitted to us. We have the honour to be your Excellency’s 
most obedient servants, John F. Buckland, W. Kinnaird Rose 

^Hugh M. Milman.” 

Here, then, beyond all chance of cavil— with Government Agents 
on board every Ship to see that the laws are all carried out, and 
every restriction observed — every “ regulation” for the benefit of 
the Islanders was shamefully and brutally violated ; deception 
and kidnapping were the ordinary rule ; and the most atrocious 
butcheries <ind m^jrders were familiar incidents of the traffic ! 
The whole fleet of vessels carrying on this Trade, though not all 
equally guilty, are all, beyond question, directly or indirectly 
steeped in blood; and sailing through an ocean of suffering, 
bruised, agonizing, cruelly wronged, despairing, and dying 
human creatures. I have looked on these things and pondered 
and groaned over them, till my soul loathes the very words 
'' labour traiffic ** ; they are to me symbols of Hell let locf^ on 
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Earth. The curse of God must come in dread retribution on the 
actors and abettors of such inhuman and indescribable villainies. 
And it is to me an inscrutable mystery how our Governments 
have these things certified to them without stamping* them out, at 
whatever cost to the guilty perpetrators. 

Commodore Wilson’s TestimoI^y. 

Yet again, h^t me summon another unimpeachable witness and" 
accuser. In 1882, Commodore Wilson’s report to the British 
Government was published, dealing with this same labour traffic. 
There, with a terrible force and an appalling detail, its atrocities 
and ineradicable evils are brought clearly to view, both as seen 
on the Islands and also in the Plantations ; both as certified by 
the Commodore himself, and also by the letter of Dr. McLay, 
incorporated in the report. Both of them demonstrate that a 
worse kind of Slavery never existed in the world. At page* 6 
(No. vi.) the Commodore says : — “ 1 can hardly imagine any one, 
not interested in obtaining cheap labour, for one moment 
countenancing this Labour Traffic, or tlic employment of Natives, 
by Traders and others. Only a few years ago (1860-65, and even 
later) much indignation was felt in England because the French 
Government sanctioned what was known as the Engage Trade 
between their colonies and Africa. Such was, I know from per- 
sonal observation on the spot, nothing but the Slave Trade under 
a new name. But, 1 ask, Where is the great difference between 
the ' engaged ’ African and the Native Labourer ‘recruited’ from 
the Pacific Islands ? I certainly can see none. If anything the 
African ; being originally the more valuable animal, his plight is 
probably the best ! It would no doubt be best to entirely stop 
what is known as the Polynesian Labour Trade ; but if thatcannotr; 
be done, the following additional rules should be established.^' 
They were adopted. They were ten in number. And every 
objector to the traffic was triumphantly silenced by pointing to 
“these humane and happy regulations"! Yet it was under 
these very safeguards that all th^^^ horrors were perpetrated of 
which we have given a few samples above fronr the CoiYimissioners’ 
report of 1885. It cannot be mended; it must be ended. Com- 
modore Wilson, in his 1882 report, goes on to say: — “The 
carrying of labourers to and from our Colonies, and the employ- 
ment of Natives, under licences from Colonial Governors and 
others, in our trading vessels, as crews, and as labourers outside 
our Colonies, are fraught with evils not even second to the Slave 
TraCe, which England expended so much money aftd labour to 
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put an end to/* The day will come — God grant it may be 
drawing near! — when men will ask our Governors, once for all, 
to blot out, without ceremony and without parley, every sem- 
blance of slavery from our Colonies as absolutely as from Britain 
itself. 


What the Planters say. 

The planter? and other employers of the Kanakas say they 
> are not^responsible for the atrocities committed by the col- 
lectors’*; but if there were no employers, with ever-in- 
creasing demands for cheap labour, there would be no Slavers. 
The man who sets the rock a-rolling down hill cannot shake 
himself free of all the consequences. All connected with it are 
responsible. And as the demand increases, while the available 
supply is becoming exhausted, all the kidnapping and other 
atrocities tend, from the nature of the case, to increase too. 
Recruits must be had -that is to say, the planters think so—in 
order that labour may be provided for them cheaply, and 
sufficiently large profits may accrue. I'herefore, at all hazards, 
and by any means, however vile and cruel, recruits will be 
^'collected,” unless absolutely prevented by the strong arm of 
Imperial Law. 

But an indirect argument will perhaps more forcibly show that 
the planters, and all concerned, do practically and actually 
regard these Kanakas as veritable slaves. Look, then, through 
the window opened up by the following advertisement, and read 
the very heart of these people, to whom it came as the most 
natural of all things in the world. I copy it from the Melbourne 
Ar^usoiA^ul 17th, 1882 “ Maryburgh, Queensland. Valuable 

sugar estate; 1,680 acres, with mill, still, and all sugar-making 
^machinery; Kanakas, horses, drays, and complete working 
plant ; 160 acres under crop of cane, in splendid condition. For 
private sale. Particulars from Wm. Sloan & Co., Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane; Allan Brown & Co., Rockhampton; or 
Southerden & Christoe, Maryburgh, Queensland/' Observe how 
patly it comes in—horses and drays and Kanakas, all ^\ for sale^' 
with the p]ant an;^ machinery 1 Exactly what was done where 
the Slave Market was in full swing; and is done to this day, 
where men and women are bought and sold as goods and 
chattels. 


Worse than the Old Slavery.” 

Again, in the Melbourne Daily Telegra;ph, lately, the following 
appeared y ‘‘ Gairloch Sugar Plantation, — with a froritA^ of 
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260 chains to the Herbert River, in Northern Queensland, covering 
about 4,600 acres, with machinery and stock alone costing 
^60,000, together with the tninsfer of the service of sixty Islan^ 
Labourers and a homestead, — was offered by Messrs. Greig & 
Murray yesterday morning in public auction. The valuation of 
the services of the Ivabourers till October, 1888, \vas £^ 00 , 
Bidding was not keen, and the property was^.vithdrawn fof 
;^30,ooo.” Poor labourers, engaged by a ‘‘free” contract, 
forsooth! And now your value is calculated like that of the^ 
horses or the plant, and you’re to be disposed of, along with the 
ground itself, by public auction I But, oh dear I why are you so 
touchy ? This cannot be Slavery. That is for life — this is only 
for three years. Alas ! in this respect the old Slaves had the 
better lot. Being the life property of their master, it was his 
selfish interest to keep them strong and healthy, as long as good 
food and moderate work and happy huts could do so. Whereas 
it is actually to the interest of the employer of the Kanaka that 
the labourer should be worked to the last breath of endurance, 
and should even die in his hands I Bargains are easily squared 
off in such cases. The Kanaka is buried in a hole. The planter 
XDOckets the gains. Other recruits are called for from the 

collectors,” and thus our Islands are being rapidly depopulated. 
But then, is there ho such thing as “ political economy ” ? Who 
can interfere with the “law of supply and demand”? Sugar 
planters must have a chance to grow rich ; and every law of God 
and every right of man may be sacrificed for gold ! Such is the 
world’s actual creed. 

A gleam of daylight appeared during the premiership of the 
excellent Sir Samuel Griffiths, of Queensland. He passed law, 
despite most desperate opposition, through certain stages, which 
would have stopped all “ collecting” on the islands in 1890. Foi; 
three years thereafter they might continue to labour in Queens- 
land, till the end of each person’s “ engagement.” I sincerely 
and most fervently hope that Sir Samuel’s humane feeling, 
ability, and influence may yet secure the carrying out of this law, 
not only in the interests of the Islpndcrs, but also for the honour 
of Australia and of Britain. 

A Slave Market in Queensla^ntd. 

My old and sincere friend, Commodore Goodcnocagh, says in 
his “ Journal,” at page 295 : — “ The voluntary ‘ recruiting ’ is all 
rubbish, and the ‘engagement’ is all nonsense. These people, 
theriSouth Sea Islanders, neither understand why ^hey go, nor 
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where, nor what they are to do, nor when to return. This state 
is still the status prcBse 7 ts for not less than 75 per cent, of the 
eKported Islanders.** If by hook or crook the Islanders are got 
on board the Labour Vessel, or into the hands of the collectors, 
by death only will they part with them, till they liave got at least 
one three ^years' term of labour out of them. On reaching 
Queensland, tJSy are disposed of, according to strength, by 
private (jpntract with the Captain or Agents, at so much per 
head, to the highest bidder, like so many horses walking up and 
down before the buyers ! They bring from £\^ to £1^0 per head, 
young girls drawing a higher price than boys, and few of them 
indeed ever returning to the Islands. On my late visit to Queens- 
land, ail Agent said to me how sorry lie was for several girls, 
just sent to the hospital, who would never see their own Islands 
again. He especially lamented one beautiful and handsome 
woman, wdio came, he said, from Port Resolution, Tanna, and 
would die in a short time, like multitudes of others, from abuse 
on the Plantations. On inquiry, I found that her name was 
Man6 ; and imagine my horror and agony when I recalled and 
renaembered her as a little child, and her father as a Chief whom 
I had instructed and prayed over! And this was what tlie 
white man, with his so-called Civilii:ation, had brought her to ! 

For my part, I firmly believe that if we do not repent, and 
protect these Islanders, not only from our own, but from other 
Slavers under French, or German, or American Hags, and make 
what reparation is yet possible to the remnants of the Island 
Races, the awful retribution of a righteous and pitiful God will 
yet, and it may be speedily, overtake Britain and her Colonies. 
The traffic cannot by human ingenuity be mended. T.et it then, 
in the name of human brotherhood, be for ever ended. 


Note by Editoj ^. — For continuation of this subject, and 
references to it in Parliament, in the Churches concerned, and 
in the Colonial Press , — %ndc the columns of the Britts h TF'ce/c/y : 
(i) for 2ist March; (2) for ^iStli March; (3) for iSth July; 

(4) for 1st Ai%ust ; rihd (5) for 27th November — all of 1890. No. 

(5) is a Letter to the Hon. Samuel Smith, M.P., and contains the 
Missionary’s re-statement of the whole case, with Attestations *’ 
of the most recent date from the “ Federal Deputies'’ sent down 
to the Island^ to investigate this very subject, and also from 
other official and responsible Witnesses. For the general reader, 
however, the facts and principles are fairly and fully illustr^ed 
by the foregoihg Article. 
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( See j>ctge 432.) 

THE FUTURE OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

ANNEXATION : FKRNCH OR BRITISH f 

*:v 

Since ever the French took possession of New Caledonia in 1854, 
rumour has been busily proclaiming that they would yet annex 
the New FIcbrides also. Nay, from time to time, reasons have 
been boldly proclaimed to justify the annexation of the Group. 
Now and again their Men-of-war inspected the Islands ; occa- 
sionally merchantmen were chartered, and official gentlemen, 
even up to the rank of an Admiral, have examined and reported 
upon them in the interests of France. They took good car^, 
however, not to risk their lives, except on those islands where 
Protestant Missionaries had, with great toil and expenditure of 
life and money, rendered life and property safe by the civilizing 
and elevating power of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

French Military Stations. 

Not till June 5th, 1886, did they in any number attempt settling 
on the Group, and then it was when backed up by two Military 
Stations, manned by two hundred and fifty soldiers and marines of 
France! Further, they had their Men-of- war at hand, inllicting 
the severest possible punishments ; destroying, by shot, shell, and 
gun-cotton, the canoes, fruit-trees, and villages of the people*, and 
ruthlessly intimidating the Natives. The main instigating cause 
was the Kanaka Collector, whose complaints, well or ill founded^, 
were heartlessly avenged. No real investigation was held ; the 
Natives were not even informed why they were punished ; the 
Frenchmen lay off at sea, and in callous safety poured destruction 
on all ashore. 

Little as the Natives understood, they came to fear and hate 
the French, and to distinguish betwixt them and* the British. 
Accordingly, when the French soldiers went down in the Men-of- 
war to effect a settlement on any of the islands, they had to force 
their way by first cutting down the Natives. At length they 
obtained a foothold in the following manner. A Bi^itish Trader, 
living in Havannah harbour, was induced to sell them his piece 
of yand for ;^5,ooo, and they gave him 1,000 per annum to become 
manager of a new French New Hebrides Company. v 
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French Trading Company. 

* It had an avowed capital of ^^22,000. Its headquarters were 
at Noumoea, and its avowed objects were to colonize the group 
with Frcnoiuneii, and to promote the interests of trade on all Die 
Islands. ThujT selhsh purpose being attained, they so treated 
tlie manager tnat he left them, and started an opposition store 
ion a poifion of the ground which he had retained, and carried on 
a rival trade. Thus ensconced on Efate, the French went north- 
ward to Mallikula, a Heathen Island, and forcibly established 
there a Military Station, virtually laying the whole New Hebrides 
thereby ^at their feet. Their chief Newspaper in Noumoea, jubi- 
lant and insolent, reproachfully called my attention to these 
things, and said : “ Mr. Paton, you have been bold in opposing 
us in the past. With a body of soldiers now in possession, turn. 
uSiOut if you can ! *’ No attempt is made by the French to con- 
ciliate these Natives. Those living near the stations are treated 
in no kindly spirit. The New Caledonians, the Tahitians, all 
alike — explain it how you will, and reconcile it how you can with 
the boasted gallantry of France — are piteously trampled upon, 
or swept away, as if the old Bartholomew blood-demon still stirred 
their passions. 


Cases of Oppression. 

They professed to have bought an Island from a boy on the 
New Hebrides, who had no right to sell it. He signed a cross 
(X) on a parchment, not one word of which he was made to 
understand, and they gmve him in French paper money 1 As 
soon as the Chief heard of their claim, he got the nearest of our 
Missionaries to go with him and urge the French to take back 
**the paper picture,” explaining that the boy had no right or 
authority of any kind to sell the Island. 1 'hcy threatened to 
remove the English Missionary altogether from the Station, for 
offering to plead for the poor Chief ; and violently declared that 
if he and his people did not accept the deed of sale, they would 
be carried .llbdily olPto another Island. They passed under the 
yoke of oppression, and had no redress. 

Gn an adjoining Island they decoyed two Natives on board a 
Man-of-war, and threatened to drown them if they did not make 
a cross ( X). *This was signing an agreement to sell them one of 
our Mission Stations, which we had occupied for several years, 
and had purchased from the two men who were its ori,<^al 
owners, and Vho sold it to us for a Mission Station, with the 
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approval of all their I’ribe. Having made the cross to save their 
lives, the two men got into the canoe and made for the shore, 
waiting for no payment. A lieutenant of the Man-of-war followed* 
them in a boat, and put on shore a paper parc el and a box, as 
payment for the station. When the vessel had sailed^away, the 
poor men laid aside the parcel and the box till gne of Queen 
Victoria’s ships should call. 

Gladstone and Derby. 

Cognisant of all the facts, I at once laid this whole case before 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and Earl Derby, with an appeal 
for protection. They acknowledged receipt of letter, aind in- 
formed me that the Commodore on the Australian Stations had 
been instructed to investigate the case?, and that, if correctly 
represented, redress would be had. The Commodore went down 
to the New Hebrides, accompanied by a Man-of-war. Every- 
thing was proved to be in accordance with my report. The 
Natives complained and sought protection. The hhiglivsh Com- 
modore found the parcel left by the French lieutenant to contain 
£2) in gold pieces ; and the box, shameful to relate, was filled 
with dynamite ! He caused the latter to be slung to the yard- 
arm of the Man-of-war, beyond the reach of danger, and sent it 
and the money to be returned to the manager of the French Com- 
pany, He firmly informed the French that these Missionaries 
were British subjects, that they had been above four years in 
possession of the said Station, that there was a mistake as to the 
supposed French purchase of the same, that they must receive 
back the so-callcd purchase price, and that the Missiormries 
must be left undisturbed. The orders were peremptory, and were 
speedily, however, sulkily obeyed. But they passionately declaimed^ 
against me for insulting the honour of France, and called me 
worse than Mason at Tamatava, 

Sir Henry Loch, 

By the kindness of Sir Henry Loch, Governor of Victoria, I 
received a carefully prepared account of eveVy step in this affair 
from the l.ords of the Admiralty, an important document 
which 1 still retain, and which may yet have internatioilal 
importance. 

After the French had seized upon their two Military Stations, 
and manned them with soldiers and marines, they brought a con- 
sid^able herd of cattle and goats to Efate, and seemed bent 
upon forcing the Natives into a war. Our Misstonary there, 
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Rev. D. Macdonald, was deliberately and maliciously subjected 
to endless annoyances, in order to find or invent a pretext for 
abetting rid of him. For instance, one of their cattle died on the 
path leading to the Mission House. The military and civil 
officials demanded that the Missionary should pay them £20 on 
behalf of tfie Natives, for the dead animal, and that within a given 
time, else th(^^ould exact revenge. 

Black Mail. 

They jpretended that the Islanders had killed it ; but it was 
perfectly well known that the French themselves had abandoned 
it as a dying creature. The good Missionary remonstrated in 
vain against such monstrous oppression, and in vain pled with 
them to come and see the dead animal for themselves. They 
ruthlessly insisted upon their demand, and threatened all sorts of 
revenge. The Missionary and the Christian Natives incessantly 
prayed to God to avert this calamity, and to protect them from 
their oppressors. Just as the day of grace died away, and they 
were white with terror," a British Man-of-war steamed into the 
harbour. The Missionary rowed out and laid their case before 
the Commander. He and his officers at once went on shore, 
examined the carcass, and satisfied themselves that it had died 
not by violence but by disease. The French, in a very cowardly 
spirit, at once withdrew their demand. The English Man-ol^ 
war remained on the scene for some time. Truly God answers 
prayer. 

Bogus Title-Deeds. 

Again, by a bogus title-deed from some one long ago deceased, 
the French put in a claim for the larger portion of the land in 
jHavannah harbour, on which the Christian Natives had their 
Plantations. 

The Missionary and the Islanders remonstrated in vain. The 
French broke down the fences, and allowed their cattle and goats 
to destroy all the crops. The Missionary, with extreme forbear- 
ance, urged the Natives to puffer patiently, and once more to 
bring thcirMnited aippeal in prayer to the Lord Jesus. Next year 
the Missionary assembled two hundred Cliristian men, and him- 
self took part with them in repairing the fence and planting the 
crops. All being once more in order, the French a second time 
broke down.1;he fences, and turned seventy head of cattle in upon 
the plantations, besides a flock of goats.^ This galling treatment 
maddened the Natives, and the Missionary had extreme difficulty 
in dissuading them from taking revenge, and in leading^hem 
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yet ag'ain to leave all with Jesus. The French were quite mani- 
festly trying to provoke them to retaliate, and that would have 
been sufficient excuse for shooting them mercilessly down. Our 
dear fellow-labourer, Mr. McKenzie, having informed me of 
these doings by a passing Vessel, I brought them before Toorak 
congregation on the following Sabbath. A large coTlection was 
at once secured, to purchase rice and other iooniov the cruel^ 
oppressed Natives, which our Convener immediately dcv^patched^ 
by a Fiji steamer. This greatly encouraged the Missionary and 
his people, hiading them to praise God for so unexpectedly sup- 
plying all their wants by the ministration of His servants. 

The Annexation Crisis. 

Having taken an active part in Australia at the beginning of 
this Annexation conflict, when I was commissioned by the Vic- 
torian Assembly to visit Britain, and raise money for a Steaei- 
Auxiliary Mission vSliip, my interest in the matter g^rew more and 
more intense, as month after month the international question 
rose towards a climax. In Britain, therefore, as in Australia, 

I delivered many speeches against the French occupation or 
Annexation of the New Hebrides. I published letters in the Pail 
Mall Gazcftc, the Glasgozo Herald, and other loading organs 
of opinion in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and, finally, I 
lodged Petitions, with full personal explanations and details, in 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government. At the request of our 
Ag-ent-Gencral, Mr. Murray Smith, I went several times to 
London, and met in consultation witli the other Agents- General 
of Australia and New Zealand, and had important interviews 
with iniluential members of both Houses of Parliament, In all 
quarters independent information, personally verified, was given; 
and reasons were urged for opposing' the French Annexation.* 
The good Countess-Dowager of Aberdeen herself pled our 
cause, and brougdit our Petition and Appeal under the notice of 
several leading men in the political world. 

Earl Rosefery. 

But, alas I at length even Lord Rosebeiy, our warmest sym- 
fiathiser for the preservation of all these Islands as necessary to 
the future of Australasia, sorrowfully informed me that the New' 
Hebrides were virtually lost to us, and that leadin*g politicians 
regarded them as ETencli Colonies in everything but the name ! 
The same message came to me through our Agents-General too ; 
and ^fetters arrived inquiring what terms w'e should propose as 
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the best in the circumstances for Australia and for our Mission. 
Again, heavy-hearted, I set off for London. To all friends, 
» official or otherwise, my one appeal was, Make no terms with 
France.” 

No Terms with France. 

^ ** On no (^giditions countenance or sanction her Annexation of 
the New Hebndes. Protest against it to the last, in the interests 
of AuStralia. If France docs violently annex these Islands, let 
Australia keep her rights open, that she may, when her day as 
a great Empire comes, reclaim them, and protect her own natural 
Dependencies as against all opponents. Instead of making 
ierms*with France as to the New Hebrides, the only wise Im- 
perial policy would be to buy them out of New Caledonia itself, 
and that at almost any price, in the interests of Australia." 
Thanks to the noble stand made by Mr. Service and Mr. Gillies, 
Tind their respective Colonial Governments, and also to the firm 
and unwavering instructions given to their Agcnts-General, 
whereby the sympathy and helxp of most of the other Colonies 
came to be secured, this polic}'” gained the day ; and Great 
Britain at last insisted on the withdrawal of French soldiers from 
the New Hebrides. 

Readers may easily imagine what a deep gratification this 
result brought to ^my soul. At the blackest moment of the 
Annexation Crisis, when deliberately informed that in official 
political quarters the New Hebrides were virtually regarded as 
a French Possession, I recast my public letters on the subject, 
and issued them in the form of «t pamphlet. Ten thousand 
co^es were printed ; and I determined that if Britain did 
commit the crime and blunder of parting wath these Islands, it 
should be in the light of the fullest knowledge which experience 
and observation could shed U2:)on the subject. 

Ten Thousand PA^fPifLETs. 

Through my brother’s help, and with other assistance, I ad- 
dressed and posted a copy c^f that pamj^hlet to every member of 
both Houses of Parliament, to all leading ministers of the Gospel, 
and other representative men who might be su/)posed to be in- 
terested, or to have power and opportunity in moulding public 
opinion. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Earl of Derby, 
and othersjsent me personal letters of thanks for the information 
submitted to them. I delivered also a special lecture in Exeter 
Hall, which not a few political men attended. And it was, and 
is still to ^e, matter of humble thankfulness that the L(Jta had 
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sent me home in the very heart of that conflict ; and that He 
gave me opportunities of bringing my thirty years of Missionary 
experience to such practical account, as at least one factor in«. 
preventing what Australia already knows, and what Britain will 
yet come to know, would have been a political blunder of the first 
magnitude, and a moral outrage with wide and fa^^ea^hing con- 
sequences of evil. 

Crime and Blunder. 

It would have been the planting of a possible enemy on one 
of the gateways into the heart of Australia. It would have 
been the opening of a moral sewer, not only possibly, but cer- 
tainly, to pour filth and poison through every avenue in^o our 
Colonial life, with an effect more deadly and more direct than 
that of New Caledonia at the present day ! And every Austra- 
lian knows what tliat means-- the cesspool of France at our very 
doors. * 

But some readers, to whom all this is a new subject, may ask, 
“Why oppose French Annexation? Has not France as good a 
right to appropriate these islands as Britain?'’ And as these 
pages may fall into the hands of those who may yet have a voice 
in the final settlement of this International Question, my whole 
and life-long relationship to the matter lays upon me the respon- 
sibility of recording in a condensed form the reasons why I 
resolutely oppose annexation by France, and as resolutely plead 
for annexation by Britain. 

Against French Annexation. 

For these, among other cogent arguments, I oppose the Annexa- 
tion of the New Hebrides by France, or the establishment of any 
foi*m of French I’rotectorate there : 

(1) Because the Natives themselves oppose the French Annexa- 
tion, and fear and hate the French for their tyrannical and 
oppressive ways. This contention is not affected by any pre- 
tended “ petition ’* from the Islanders to the opposite effect, got 
up in some obscure corner, where nj' Missionary is there to see ! 
It is absolutely impossible on any Island, however smull may be 
its progress towards civilization, to secure in the light of day an 
expression of Native opinion that is favourable to the French. 

(2) Because the openly avowed object of the proposed French 
Annexation was “to send to the New Hebrides oVie hundred 
thousand of the lowest criminals from France, the scum of 
European depravity; not as Convicts, but as free men and women, 
to liv^ as they might, and go where they would, on tXe one con- 
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dition that they did not return to France.'* Her Senate passed 
a law authorizing this measure ; but, owing to the International 
•Conflict thereby raised, the destination was finally left unspecified. 
Had this proposal been accomplished, it would have meant tlie 
certain and complete destruction of our Islanders ; it would have 
meant the ‘ulter and immediate extinction of our Missions there ; 
•and it would liave, meant the pouring of an accursed stream of 
vice and crime into every Australian colony. 

(3) Because bitter experience warns us not to trust the French, 
even when by solemn treaty they promise to pi'otect and not to 
interfere with Protestant Missions. Wherever they have gained 
a foothold, they have tyrannically and heartlessly oppressed and 
persedlited our Missionaries, while intruding and protecting the 
priests of Rome, as their own emissaries. On the Loyalty Islands, 
for instance, the French gave every possible annoyance to the 
Agents of the London Missionary Society. They removed the 
Rev. Mr. Jones from his station on Mare by a Man-of-war — with 
less than half an hour’s warning. He had been guilty of no 
offence whatever, — despite their futile attempt to furbish up 
political charges, — ^yet he had to leave everything behind, and 
was cruelly removed like a criminal or a prisoner of war. Their 
whole treatment, however, not of one of our Missionaries, but of 
all Protestant Missions on every Island that has come under their 
influence, is the irrefragable proof of how they would treat our 
Presbyterian Mission if ever these New Hebrides should come 
into their grasp, for whose civilization they have never spent one 
single penny. 

For British Annexation. 

Therefore for the following, amongst other reasons, 1 have all 
along pled, and still earnestly plead, that Britain ought to annex 
the New Hebrides : 

(i) Since 1862 petitions for British Annexation have spon- 
taneously and unceasingly flowed from the Islanders themselves, 
the Churches most interested in them, and the Colonial Govern- 
ments. In 1862, and again ^n 1868, the chiefs of Tanna sent a 
petition t8 Queen*Victoria for Protection and Annexatiem. In 
1872, again in 1874, petitions were sent through 

the Governors of Australia, and through the Commanders of 
Men-of-war. In 1877 petitions were sent by tlie Islanders, by 
the Australian Colonies, and by the C'hurches supporting the 
Mission, In 1882 the conference of the Australian Churches 
sent a petition, and the Federal Assembly of the Presl^erian 
Churches ifi 1877. 
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Petitions. 

In the same year, per the Vagabond, sixty-eight Chiefs sent 
petition, praying for Protection against France and for Annexa- 
tion to the Australian Colonies. So that it is incontestable that, 
ever since 1862, the Islanders, the British subjects on*the group, 
the Australians, and the Churches supporting th(^ l^issions havft 
ceaselessly and spontaneously appealed to Great Britain ^s their 
natural Protector. To all these, the parties closely and chiefly 
interested, there is no conceivable satisfactory settlement but one 
— and that is British Annexation. 

Reasons oe State. 

(2) 'I'ho natural chain of Islands around Australia would be 
broken, and their strategical value neutralized, if any other power 
except Ih'itain took possession of the New Hebrides. VVe have 
already annexed Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, and the half of 
New Guinea next to Queensland. In the charter of 1840 the 
New Hebrides were annexed to Britain as forming part of New 
Zealand; and in 1845 these islands were included, along with 
New Zealand, in Sir George Gray’s Commission. They lie along 
about four hundred miles of ocean between Fiji and New Guinea, 
and are imperatively necessary to the completion of the chain of 
land defences around Australia. From these islands, if out of 
our gra.sp, any powerful enemy could pounce upon Australia and 
fatally wound our great colonial empire. 

(3) 'fill quite lately, since the formation of the French New 
Hebrides Company above referred to, almost every foreigner 
resident on these islands was a British subject ; and they, along 
with the Islanders, as already shown, have pled and petitioned 
again and again for l^ritish protection and annexation. 

Bkhtsii Men and Money. 

(4) All the men and all the money — now about ;^200, 000 — used 

in Christianizing and civilizing these Islands came from Britain 
and Nova Scotia. About twenty Missionaries, and one hundred 
and fifty Native Teachers, besides the Missioft Ship Day spring, 
are now supported by the Presbyterian Churches of Britain and 
her Colonies on these Islands of the New Hebrides ; and the 
whole annual outlay is not less than Forty years of such 

devoted labour - tlK? laying down of many valuable lives and the 
investing of ;^200,ooo — should count for something even in the 
estee^ of secular Governments and of worldly men. A similar 
expenditure of labour and life and money by any^ mercantile 
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Company, in opening up and civilizing barbarous Countries, 
would have constituted a strong and probably irresistible claim 
for protection from the Government at home. Yet our expendi- 
ture has had no demoralizing effects, such as too often follow 
Trading Expeditions ; on the contrary, life and property arc now 
safe whe^e^er our influence rules. We have Schools and Churches 
on nineteen islands, and arc yearly adding to the number. By 
the f^wer of the Gospel we have made these once Cannibal 
Islands now perfectly safe for seafaring men. Our Mission work 
has been a blessing to our common Humanity, and has opened 
up new fields for British manufacture and commerce. These 
Islands may, in British hands, become gardens of tropical wealtli. 
Mai/e, sugarcane, coffee, tea, spices, copra, and every Island 
product may be cultivated there. In view of all these incontest- 
able facts, Britain has a moral right to these Islands, to which 
^no other Power in the world can even pretend. And it would be 
contemptible, as certainly as it would be crimin.vd, to stand aside 
and allow France, or any other Nation, to rob us of such moral 
and material treasures. 

IMT’OK'IS AND ItXOOR'rS. 

{5) Because the New Hebrides are already practically, if not 
technically, British Dependencies, inasmuch as all their imports 
are from the Australian Colonies, and all their exports are to 
them, and hence the Islanders claim to belong to Queen Victoria. 
The soil, generally speaking, is rich and volcanic. The inhabi- 
tants, even in their Heathen state, are active and iiidustrioiis, 
cukivating the soil diligently for tlieir own suppoit. If retained 
on the Islands, they will make them, when annexed, much more 
valuable and fruitful ; but if they be swept away and destroyed 
by the Kanaka labour traffic, European settlers can scarcely ever 
be trained to do their work, or to develop the resources of these 
sunny Isles, as could be done by the Natives under the inspiration 
and guidance of British and Colonial enterprise. 

Bible Work. 

(6) We have the Bible translated, in whole or in part, into 
thirteen languages of the New' Hebrides, by our British Mis- 
sionaries and their Protestant coadjutoi's ; it has been printed 
by Native Contributions or by British gold ; thirt(M‘n or fourteen 
thousand of the Islanders are now under this Christian instruc- 
tion, and sixty thousand on the still Heathen Isles are cr^g for 
and ready to welcome the Missionary; therefore we plead in their 
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na?ne and in our own for British Annexation. It is Britain, never 
France, which encourages and protects work like this. Her 
shield over us all is our only hope under God of suppressing- the 
shocking Kanaka traffic in flesh and blood, in bodies and souls 
of men. And 

Thk Highkst Stake. 

(7) I know and can joroduce British subjects who have genuine 
title deeds for an honest legal claim over more than 92,00(5 acres 
of land on the New Hebrides Group. The principal Trader and 
planter there is a British subject, who has many thousands in- 
vested on these Islands. Several other British Traders are living 
there ; and a Sydney Company has begun a steam saw-npll on 
Aneityum, for the cutting up and preparing of valuable wood for 
the Colonial markets. Even from the ordinary commercial point 
of view, Britain has by far the highest stake in the New Hebrides; 
and to allow her material interests therein, to speak of nothings 
higher, to be stolen, or to be sacrificed in vain, would be the most 
senseless act of International folly. And the consequences there- 
of would be bitterly atoned for by Australia, if not by Britain also, 
in generations to come. 

At the crisis before referred to, the firmness especially of our 
Victorian Government led nearly all Australians to unite, and 
Britain was at length constrained to insist upon France with- 
drawing her soldiers, and giving up her two Military Stations on 
the New Hebrides. This she did, though with a grudge and 
with a very bad grace, in 1888 ; and questions as to the life and 
property of French or British subjects there are now referred to 
a Mixed Commission of Captains representing the two Natiiins. 
The formal claim of French Annexation has thus been for the 
time withdrawn. 

Revival of Fricnch Claims. 

But French Agents are certainly more active than ever in 
preparing the way for reviving these claims. They are settling 
Traders and introducing priests on the Group wherever they 
possibly can. A steamer, highly Subsidized by their Govern- 
ment, calls monthly at all the Stations where 'they have Romish 
priests, and at most of those where they have Traders. And if 
Australia and Britain be not both watchful and active, the French 
will soon find plenty of occasions for renewing the contest as to 
who is to annex and permanently hold the New Hebrides. In 
my own mind there is no longer any doubt that, whoever may 
now ajpncx the Group, not only the New Hebrides, but even New 
Caledonia itself, must ultimately come under the'foontrol of 
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Australia. They are of no value to P'rance, except as Convict 
Settlements ; and Australia neither can nor will continue to 
■endure such a source of pollution and danger at her very doors. 
Already she has suffered many things from escaped Convicts 
from New^ Caledonia. 

Con V J CT Settlkai en i's . 

• 

Her prison expenses are being thereby materially increased ; 
and it is simply incredible that this Austndasia, destine<l to be 
one of the great World P2mpires, should continue to tolerate a 
moral cesspool for French refuse, whose scum should bubble 
over and pollute all her borders. Politicians may settle the 
matte* as they please, to meet their short-sighted expediencies 
of the passing day. Hut Cod is stronger than all their policic'S : 
and, having delivercMl my burden and made known to Hulers 
and Peophis the facts as the Lord in His Providence has slunvn 
fhem to me, 1 leave the final issues in His wise and blessed 
hands. 

The oe thk New Heuridics. 

The Lord reigneth, let the Itarth bo glad ! May Ho deliver 
Britain from the blunder and crime of allowing these Islands, so 
marvellously entrusted to licr by the toils and the blood of her 
children, to pass into Alien hands ; and therijby lay upon the 
Australia of the P'uture the burden, and it may be the bloody 
task, of reclaiming \vhat never should have been lost to her ; and 
what must be hers in the long run, for reasons of sclf-pres(irvation, 
of physical as w^ell as moral and religious obligation, whic'h are 
indjications of the will of God and arti stronger than all treaties 
of men. The Lord fulfil His own holy purposes ! 


APPENDIX ¥.* 

{See J>agc 441.) 

‘^THE JOHN G. FATON MISSION FHND.’^ 
Object.— T o assist Dr. John G. Palon in sending the Gospel, 
by Native Teachers and by additional ordained Missionaries, to 
those Islands or portions of Islands on the New Hebrides that 
are still in Heathen darkness. 

* The Editor takes it upon himself to add the information in this 
section of the Appendix, because of the cxccptioTial interest which 
readers of the Aitiolno^raphy have taken in this Special Fund. ^ 
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Special Fund. — Organi^jed by Mr. Albert K. Langridj^, 
of South Woodford Y.M.C.A., on reading the Autobiogra;pky, 
An appeal to the young men of his own branch brought ^2. A < 
second appeal, after receiving a letter from the Missionaiyr 
brought from the community a sum of above ;^5o. And letters 
from Mr. J^angridge in the British Weekly and the 0 hristic( 7 iy 
launching the proposal, and appealing to readers o{tlie Autobio-- • 
graphy, have, as at present date (June 1891), called fprtl} sub- 
scriptions of above ^3,000 from grateful and interested 
correspondents in every quarter of the world — Indiaj China, thq 
United States, and all our Colonies. 

Finances. — All sums, entrusted to either Dr. Paton's brother, 
or Mr. Langridge (addresses in full given below), are immediately 
forwarded to the Missionary, now visiting the Australasian 
Churches and Sunday Schools, telling his story, and awakening 
or sustaining their interest in support of the New Hebrides 
Mission. The allocation of these sums is left to Dr, Paton*" 
himself, the only condition being that they are to be used for 
evangelizing the still dark places of the Group. He, however, 
accounts for all such moneys to the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Church under which he himself labours — -the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria, whose headquarters are at Melbourne, This 
will amply satisfy all contributors. They can trust him in the 
(Ustribution of their gifts wisely a?id faithfully. 


NOTES. 

(1) Dr. Paton calculates that there are still about 50, doo 
cannibals in the New Hebrides Group perishing in Heathen 
darkness. 

(2) As almost every Island has a different language, or some- 
times, as on Tanna, three different languages, he believes that 
probably eight, but certainly six, additional Missionaries are 
necossaiy to overtake the field. 

(3) There are at j:) resent twenty prdained Missionaries with 
their wives (the lady Missionary is absolutely indispensable there : 
see the Autobiography) ; about one hundred and eighty Native 
Teachers ; several Islands are wholly Christian by profession, 
and have cast aside all marks of Heathenism ; and the Lord^s 
Supper is regularly partaken of by those who, a few J^ears ago, 
were Cannibals of the lowest type, at almost every Station where 
Missionaries have been labouring any length of time. 

(4) A ^Missionary and his wife cannot be sustained there Oli 
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less than about £2^0 per annum (the salary is ^200, but there 
are indispensable extras — almost everything- requiring to be 
jjrought from Home or from the Colonies) ; and the Churches 
co-operating in the field will greatly rejoice in the extra assistance 
which this Fund will afford for every additional Missionary that 
they can t^^^age, or that the Lord may lead to offer himself for 
ihe work. ^ 

(5) Evangelist or Native Christian Teacher can bo main- 
tained on the Islands for ^6 per annum. These generally open 
up the way for the Missionary; and in all new Islands, or in 
breaking up new ground anywhere, no Missionary can do his 
work without their help and companionship. Many readers of 
Dr. Paton’s Autobiography are now supporting Native Teachers 
by an annual subscription of £(i for each Itvangelist. 

(6) By a friendly arrangement with the great Missionary 
Churches labouring in the South Seas, the New Hebrides Islands 
^ere allocated to the Presbyterians ; — and the following Churches 
co-operate in sustaining the Missionaries there : the Free Church 
of Scotland, and the Presbyterian Churches of Canada (l^ast), 
New Zealand, Tasmania, New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Victoria — the last of these supporting as many as seven 
Missionaries. 


Addressks.— Rev. Jas. Paton, RA., 2, Park Quadrant, 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Albert K. Langridge, “Grasmere,’* Grove Hill Road, 
South Woodford, London.* 

The Missionary’s Australian address is — Rev. John (i. Patou, 
D.l^., Ingleside, The Grove, Moreland, Melbourne. 


For pariimlars regarding Lantern Stjoes ani> Missionary 
Lecture, designed to illustrate the Life-Story of John G. Paton and to 
promote this '‘Special Fund f apply to Mr. Laifgridgr. 
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Dumfries, native county, 3 ; attend- 
ed Academy of, 22 ; place of 
worship at, 15. 

Dundee, Convention at, 428. 

Dykes, Rev. Dr., welcome from, at 
Liverpool, 418 ; support from, at 
London, 432. 

Easton, Dr. M. G., of Darvel, 27. 

Edgar, Rev. John, successor, Greeiii 
Street, 59. 

Efate, I*ango, Station on, 30S 
voyage in Dayspring to, 309. ^ 

Elephantiasis, .species of, on Aniwa, 
3I3« 

Ella, Mrs., of the London Missionary 
Society, 305. 

Ellis, Captain, of Crest of the IVave^ 
287. 

Elopement, Nelwang’s, with Yakin, 

338. 

English Presbyterian., General As- 
sembly, 418. 

Epithalamium, on marriage of J. G. 
P„ 285. 

Erromanga, first martyrs, 75 ; the 
Gordons’ martyrdom, 165 ; effects 
thereof on the Tannese, 169 ; 
visit of Ciira^'Otty ^oo ; evangelixed 

I by natives of Aneityum, 327 ; 
remains of Gordon’s printing 
press, 360. 

%■ 

Face to face v/ith heathenism, 326. 

Faimungo, flight for life with, 204 ; 
message from, to Mr. Mathieson, 
213 ; the survival of, 219. 

j Fairley, Matthew, 33. 

Farewell scenes, 186 ; farewell testi- 
mony, 443- , . r 

Father, a consecrated, 14; death of, 
287 ; Memorial Poem, Appendix 

A, 447* 
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Federal Union in Missions, 307. 
Festival, a heathen, 133. 

Fever and ague, first Mission sites 
and, 78; three months of, 93; 
fourteen times of, 105 ; at Mr. 
Johnston’s death, 155. 

Fiery furnace at Geelong, a, 305. 
Fighting at bay, 303. 

Firth, Captain, and his wife, give 
£So, 289. 

Fishing-net, for lending to natives, 
178. 

Floating, the, of the Mission ship ; 
see DayspiHng. 

Flood , Aniwan tradition of, 333. 
Forebears, J. G. Paton’s, 8. 

Foreign Mission claims, 52. 

Foss, Mr. and Mrs., open door of, 

233- 

Fotuna, Mr. Copeland’s station on, 
157 ; visit of Fotunese to Aniwa, 
395- 

Fraser, Miss, 291 ; Captain, of 
Dayspring, 305 ; Dr., London, 

432. 

Free Church, takes over New 
Hebrides Mission, 280 ; sends no 
answer to my commission, 418; 
refuses to go against the veto from 
Sydney, 420; holds itself neutral 
as to the Fund, 422. 

French, on Mare, etc., 294; the 
Governor, 295 ; as colonists, 297 ; 
the French Slavers, 3S3 ; annexa- 
tion, 432, 436. 

Friends and foes, concerning, 294, 
Frosted foot, a, 283. 

F ullarton, Dr. , and '‘our guarantee,” 
3^4* 

“Future of the New Hebrides,” 
the, Appendix E, 466; v. An- 
nexation, 

“ Gakibai. 1)I,” the runaway horse, 
255- 

Geddie, Dr., receives us at Anei- 
tyum, 63 ; results of his work 
there, 67 ; settles the Mathiesons 
at Kwamera, 70 ; first reached 
Aneityum, 76 ; converted Namuri, 
a martyr, 120 ; accompanied Com- 
modore Seymour, 183 ; sent the 
Blue Bell to rescue us, 216 ; urges 
us to visit Australia, 229 ; peti- 
tions the Governor, 298 ; con- 
<lemnea us in the Cura^oa affair. 


302 ; was first missionary for 
Nova Scotia, 307. 

Geelong, fiery furnace at, 305. 
Gibson, John, for whom J. G. P. is 
called, 3. 

Gifts and offerings, peculiar, 429. 
Gilpin, John, in the bus^ 255. 
Girvan, school teacher at, 27. 
Glasgow, on the road to, 25 ; before 
tlie examiners at, 27 ; IJprmal 
school, 27. 

City Mission in, 32, 

Goodlet, J., treasurer, “ Day spring 
Fund,” 234 ; secures the second 
vessel, 384. 

Gordons, the martyrs of Erron^anga, 
164-70 ; petition to investigate 
their murder, 299 ; presented to 
the Governor, 302. 

“ Gospel Sonnets,” Ralph Erskine’s, 

I II. • 

Grace at meat, first step from 
heathenism to Christianity, 356 ; 
extraordinary hold upon the peo- 
ple, 381 ; on the orphans, 382. 
Graham, Dr., and the frosted foot, 
283 ; Professor, ignores our Mis- 
sion, 418. 

Grave, lonely, onTanna,8o; Selwyn 
and Patteson. at, 82 ; watched 
against cannibals, 93. 

Green Street, Mission Halls, 37 ; 
Church offered there, 55 ; leaving 
my people, 56 ; succes.sors, 59 ; 
classes there, 60. 

Grier, “Jean,” our village heroine, 4. 
Griffiths, Sir Samuel, and nauve 
aboriginal police, 262. 

Gunpowder, the (jospel and, 299 ; 
the shelling of the Tannese, 301. 

Haganeur, Rev. F. A., at Rama- 
yeuk, 275. 

Hamilton, Australian town, 259 ; 

Rev. Mr. Mortlake, 272, 
Harjnonium, effect of, on Namakei’s 
wife, 362 ; place in « Aniwan 
Church, 364 ; discussion at ’Derry, 
424. 

Harvesting, my first, 24. 

Hay-loft, the Gospel in a, 35. 

“ Heathen at Home,” tfye objection, 
56. 

Heathen festival, a, 133. 

“ Help-mate,” my, 285. 

Henderson, Robert, the<grocer, 4. 
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Herculaneum^ Sehvyn comparing 
j. G. P. to soldier at, 174. 

^ H€f% the SS., Captain Logan, 385. 

Hexham, camp of blacks at, 270. 

Da}fspring visiting, 290- 

Holy League, the Sabbath-school 
childrerf% 284. 

, Holyrood, invited to, 423. 

Home, our cotfiige, 7. 

Horn«ilife> the, 3. 

Hood, R., Victoria, testimony of, 

271.. 

I'lorshamj township of, 269 

nouse-buildiiig for God, 317. 

Hurricanes and tempests fighting 
against us i 161 ; tokens of angry 
gods, 163 j caused by sorcerers, 
192 ; charged against Missi, 208 ; 
destnictioh of our first church by, 

. 3 ^ 4 - 

Ian, the quivering knife of, 19 1. 

Idols, worshipped on New Hebrides, 
72; ancient Slone god, 123; idol- 
atrous worship, 133 ; given up 
by Kapuku, 212; Australian, 
searched for and found, 265-75. 

Idols, the, cast away, 355. 

Idyl, an, of the heart, ii. 

Infanticide, practice of, 334. 

Infidels, converted, 43 ; in despair, 
44. 

Tnglis, Rev. Dr. John, missionary 
wanted along with, 52 ; station 
on Aneityum, 65 ; building at 
ivwamera, 65 ; results of labours, 
67 ; printing New Testament, 75 ; 
landed on Aneityum, 75 ; fruits, 
77 ; his tribute to Mrs. Patou, 81 ; 
removal of house, higher, 108 ; 
testimony to the Gordons, 167 ; 
ai:)proves of Day springs 238, 276 ; 
approves my desire to return to 
Tanna, 308 ; his death, 167, 

Inikahimini, inland people, 192. 

Inns, wayside, in Australia, «43 ; 
three eSays in a pirblic-hou.se, 248. 

Intoxicants, abstinence from, 38. 

Jardtne, Janet, of Langholm, 10. 

Jehovah’s arrowroot, 77, 78. 

Jeliovah’s fain, 215, ‘‘from below,” 

350- 

Jehovah’s yam, 396. 

Jehovah Shammah, the churcli on 
Aniwa, 567. 


“Jehovah is hearing,” 197. 

"Jins,” the wives of the blacks^ 
260. 

John Gilpin in the bush, 255. 

“John G. Paton Mission P\md,’’ 
441 ; Appendix P', 477. 

John Knox^ the, mission scliooner, 
63 ; from island to island, 65 ; 
carries off the native teachers, 
except Abraham, 15 1 ; visits the 
Gordons, 165 ; visits Tanna, 179 ; 
with men of war, 183, 

Johnsfield, Lockerbie, il. 

Johnston, Rev. A. P'. and Mrs., 
arrival, 149 ; plague of measles, 
ministry amidst, 152 ; attacked by 
savages, 1 53 ; illness and death, 
156.' 

yohn IVeshy, the, 290. 

yohn IVilliamSs the, visit from, 105 ; 
riv.alry with, 290, 305 ; wrecked, 

309- 

Jonas, cousin of Miaki, 19S. 

Jones and Creagh, Messrs., of the 
London Missionary Society, 294. 

Katpai and the rolten tracts, 175. 

Kalangi, guardian of J. G. P., 342 ; 
brother of Namakei, 393 ; con- 
version of, 406. 

Kamkali, murder of, friendly chief, 
199. 

Kanaka labour-traffic, the, begun 
by Captain T., 13 1 ; character- 
istics of, 231 ; French slaves in, 
383 ; conflicts with, 443 ; Appen- 
dix D, 454. 

Kanini, .sorcerer, who killed Ian, 197. 

Kapuku, shut up amongst measles 
patients, 150; frieiulJy to the 
Mathiesons, 21 1 ; gives up his 
idols, 212. 

Karapanamun, the Aurumanu, or 
evil spirit of Tanna, 94 ; worship 
of, 1 16; stone god brought by, 
123 ; food sacrificed to, 134. 

Karewick, a chief of Tanna, leagued 
With Miaki, 192 ; lurking for our 
life, 1 98 ; hates the worship, 202. 

Kaserumini, people of Volcano dis- 
trict, 1 89, 190, 192. 

Katasian, comes six miles to the 
worship, 180; e.scapes to his 
own land, 203, 

Kati, friendly chief at t^e Mathie- 
sons’ station, zii. 
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Katua, wife of Naswai, 330 ; cha- j 
racleristics, 394, j 

Kava, a Tannese intoxicant, 92 ; | 
prepared from Piper Methysiicum^ [ 
I So. i 

Kawas, the killing stone, 99; de- i 
scription of, 1 1:8 ; how made, 178 ; j 
grazing old Abraham's check, 206 ; : 
til row n after J. G, P., 20S. j 

Kay. Rev. John, Convener of the i 
Reformed Presbyterian P'oreign i 
Mission Committee, 278. ! 

Keith-Falconer, the lion. Ion, 433 ; j 
the Kcith-Falconer Mission,” I 

436- 

Kekvau, or *‘Teapolo,'^ a ]X)isonous 
lizard, 334. 

Kingsley, C’haiies, on ‘Mhe abori- 
gines,” 263. 

Kirkni.ahoe, native parish, 3. 
Kirkpatricks, the, of Torthorwald 
Castle, 5. 

“ Knock the Tevil out,” 369. 

Kori.s, a teacher from Aneiiyum, 402. 
Xosaas/co, the, Capt. Stewart, 277. 
Kwamera, mission! station, Tanna, 

65 ; Settlement of Mathiesons at, 
70; voyage of the Walts from, to 
Aniwa, 384. 

J .A no 0 R - T u A P V I c ( V . A 'an aka ) . 

Lanui appeal.s to be admitted to the 
Lord's 'faljlc, 415. 

Landells, Mr., devote.s Iiimself to 
the Mission, 437. 

Lang, Dr. Dunmortf, and tlie Cura- 
{.oa affair, 301 ; aids in the sclieme 
for sii])poriing /)aysprinx'^ 304. 
Languages, learning the, on Tanna, 

71, 91. 149 ; on Aniwa, 319. 

Last visit to JJritain, the, 417. 

Lailiella, chief and interpreter, 1S4, 
Learinouth, .swamp on road to, 240; 
Mr., .seiMires second Davsprifufy 

384. 

Leggatt and .Morton. Messrs., give 
themselves to the Mission. 437. 
f .eieestcr, vi.sit to, 434, 

■* Let me die ! ” 217, 

Lewin, Ross, mate of 216. j 
Life and death on Tanna, 70. ; 

Light that shineih more and more, i 
the, 360. I 

Lithgow, William, schoolmaster, 19. j 
Litsi Sold, <.)ueen, ])roiig)it to l>e I 
trained, 330 ; her cousin, LiDi ! 


Sisi, 330; death of her father, 393 ; 
her hus]}and Mimgaw, 407 ; her 
going as a native missionary, 411. 

Liverpool, visit to Enghsh Presby- 
terian Synod, 418/ 

Logan, Ciaptain, of ^ero^ 385, 

409. . 

London, first glimp^ of, 278 ; later 
experiences there, 431. 

Lomlon M i.ssionary' Society, '^send s 
Williams and Harris, 75 ; Turner 
and Nishet. 76 ; native teachers, 
76; Powell, to. as&^t G^cUe, 77 ; 
the John Tanna, 

105 ; misunderstandings with 
agent of, 290, 2921 misreptesen- 
tations by an ' of, 305 ; 

receives lielp ho\\\ Dayspttiii^) 309. 

Lost in the luish, 239,, - 

Lot.s, casting of, fot a missionary,, 
53 ; for guidance in, a crisis, 277. 

Lovu, Chief, that led to the murder 
of the Gordons, 166. 

Loyalty Islands, the, 294 ; French 
treatment of missionaries, 295. 

Mac Bain, Sir Janie.v oiir hon. trea- 
surer, 235. 

MacDermid, Rev* John, our father’s 
minister, 1 5. 

Macfarland, Rev., of the London 
Mis.sionary Society, 292. 
j MacGibbon, Rev. Dr. j Sydney, 289. 

MacNair, Rev. Mr. and Mrs,, mis* 
.sionaries, 305, 309. 

MacSkimmi ng, Rev* Mr,, Sydney. 

234- 

Maddening of Mungawv the^ 409, 
i ‘ ‘ M ake it speak to me ! 361 . 

i j\ I ah.a n an, with hi.s tomahawk, 155. 

I Maniunan, friendly Tannese chief, 

! 95 ; qanoe voy^e with, to Kwa- 
mera, J45 ; Ms- from 

I Miaka, 197, 1^#.' 213 ; survived 
! and yjrofe.ssed Ghnstiattity» 219. 

I Mare, left there by 294. 

Marsden, on tile 'destruction of the 
blacks, 262, 274 

Maryhill Free Church School, 
teacher there, 28. 

Mathioson, Mr, and Mrs., mission- 
aries on Tanna ; arrival from Nova 
.Scotia, 63 ; Station at Kwamera, 
^5? 70, 78; delicate health, 84, 93 ; 
criticised, 107 ; per iknis visit to 
them, 145 ; under, the. hurricane, 
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162 ; under threats, 172 ; .short of 
food, 1S5 ; receives us when driven 
forth, 210 ; wishes to remain and 
die, 217; death of both, 220. 
■Matshiklshiki, evil spirit on Aniwa, 
traditions regarding, 333. 

'• -Matrhe'.^” the native teacher, 
with us m our lliglit from Tanna, 
195 - • 

Maxwell, rector, Dumfries Academy, 
^3- 

Measles, ])uri.K)sely S]n'ead by traders, 
150 ; deadly epidemic, 152, 155 : 
resuks on Aniwa, 16 1 ; on Anei- 
tyuin, 182, 

MelWmrne, arrival at, 62 : hearty 
support of mission schemes, 237, 
291, 3S5 ; welcome back from i 
Scotjand, 440. ! 

Manorial tributes, 80. 

■ Me ru* steal/ — Anivvnn chiefs de- ' 
fence, 315, 

iMen;ir.ie.s, servants of, interested in : 

Mission meetings, 35. ■ 

Meyer, Rev. F. Ik, meeting with, I 
434- 

Miaki, Tannese chief, a devil-king, j 
72 : sounds the war-shell. 93 ; 
steals and shams, 99 ; before 
Cajtiain Vernon, 103 j takes Rarip 
to meet Ins death, 112 ; resolves 
t') pul us death, 162 ; attack.s 
me. 172, 185; has d('alirigs with 
tlie /^Vuc’ />V//, 177; is our evil 
genius. 182; c(jndicis with Ian, 
^87, 189 ; kills Ian by sorcery. 

192 ; mocks at our reasonings, 

193 : sends lying message l>y 

J<M\a.s, 19S ; ajjpoints others to 
slmot us, 202 ; incites the tribes, 
213; last meeting with M., 21 S; 
a tenor and a. scource to 'Tanna, 
219. ^ * 

Mildmay, invited to, by J. E. 
Mathieson, 432 ; farewell meeting 
at, 439. ^ 

Milne, Mr., trader, rfh'romanga, 167. 
Mission district, Glasgow, 33. 

“ Mis-sion Leaves from latuna,'’ 86. 
Mission ship ; see Daysprinj;, 

Missies head gone wrong," 347. 
Moderator^ elected, of Reformed 
.Presbyterian Church, 279 ; of 
Victorian PresVjyterian Church, 
440. 

Moitey-lerder, burden through, 58. 


I Moon, Dr. and Mrs., Sydney, wel- 
j coined by, 287. 

; Moor, Rev. Mr., Geelong, 63. 

! "‘ More Mission Leaves/’ 109. 
i Morrison, Dr., Scotch College, 291, 
i Morton and Leggatt, Mes.sr.s., give 
! themselves to the Mi.ssion, 437. 
j Mount Gam])ier, South Australia, 
; 244, 251. 

i Miiller, meeting with, at Ih'istol, 
434 * woih of Miiller, C)uarncr, 
and Barnardo, 435. 
i Murderer, the, at the Lord’s 'Table, 
335 ; a treacherous, 199 ; in the 
arms of, 329. 

Murray, Janet, of “ our forebears,” 8. 

Mungaw> the ma^ldening of, 409. 

Music, value <.)f, in .Missions, 3^-* 

Muskets, under levelled, 125. 

Nauak, Tannese witchcraft;, 72 ; 
])y the evil spirit, 94 ; causes all 
sickness and deaili, 123 ; defiance 
of, 141 ; practice of, 170 ; Ian, 
killed by, 190, 192: called Tafi- 
geitu on Aniwa, 318, 

Xakuim, where Patteson was mar- 
tyred, 82. 

N^amakei. Chief, Aniwan, and the 
.^j)caking wood, 320 ; interprets, 
321 ,* address (.4", .about the stronger 
God, 324 ; protects Navalak, 327 ; 
entrusts J,it.si to missionary, 330 ; 
protect .s our premisc.s, 331 ; be- 
comes one of (.'hri.^t s men, 342 ; 
[‘reaches on the sinking of the 
\ve]], 354 : cml)races first book 
in Aniwan. 360 ; defies iheTah^jo, 
369 ; punishe.s Vouwili. 370 ; is 
admitted to the Lords 'IM.ble, 
375 ; ]>en poi trait of 391 ; death 
t>r/392. 

Namuri, native saint and martyr, 
118. 120. 

Naraimini, the inland 'rannese, 189, 

Narracoort, Au.stralian town, ride to, 
254. 

Narubulet, one of the nnuderers of 
the Gordons, 166. 

Na>i, 'Tannese Ciiief on Ani^va, 
slioots Tale.sa and liis ludde, 366 ; 
.and Mimgavv, 410; a Mission to 
Na.si’s peo[)le, 411 ; his conversion 
on Aniwa, 413; becomes a Scrip- 
ture reader, 414. 

iNaswai, Tannese chie/r 330; re- 
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vcnges Nelwangs elopement, 339; 
becomes one of the men of Christ, 
342 ; his characteristics, 394 ; | 
carries the pulpit ih‘ble, 395 ; I 
addresses the Fotunese on Chris- 
tianity, 395 ; pen portrait of, 394. 

Natives, first impressions of, 66; 
naked savages, 70; Mrs. Paton’s 
letter on Tannese, 83. 

Navalak, Aneityumese teacher, 327 ; 
clubbed, but spared, 328. 

Nelmai, Aneityumese teacher, volun- 
teers for Aniwa, 32S. 

Nelwang, courtship of, 336 ; elope- 
ment with Yakin, 338 ; attends 
church with his l)ride, 340; be- 
comes bodyguard, 341. 

Nemeyan, Aneityumese teacher, 
clubbed to death, 327. , 

Nervva, Aniwan Chief, an agnostic, j 

397 ; innuenced by the orphans, 

398 ; conversion of, 399 ; beauti- 
ful farewell of, 399 ; pen {)ortrait 

of. m- 

Nerwangi, leafier of heathen festival, 
^ 134 - “ 

New Cuinm)ck, one night at, 26. 

New Hebrides, the, 62 ; my lot cast 
there, 51 ; among cannibals, 55 ; 
boxes from Green Street, to, 60 ; 
characteristics of, 62 — 69 (v. yi/- 
fendix By 449) ; history of the 
Gospel in, 75 ; condition of woman 
in, 89 ; mission to, begun by Nova 
Scotia, 238 ; prosecuted by Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, 280 ; 
adopted by Victorian Church, 281, 
307 ; taken over with Reformed 
Presbyterian Church into the Free 
Church, 2S0, 418 (v. ApJ^ertdix 
Dy •* Kanaka,” 454, and E, ‘‘An- 
nexation,” 466). 

New social order, llie, 357, 377. 

Newstead, camp of aborigines at, 
266. 

New South Wales, share of, in the 
Day spring. 304; results of tour i 
in, 307, ‘ i 

New Zealand, share of, in the Day-- 
springy 304; visit of Mr. Cope- 
land tOj 307 ; visit by J . G. P., 
385 ; happy intercourse with minis- 
ters of, 3S7. 

Nicodemus, Aniwan follow eis of, 

98. 

Nicolson, Kev. Dr., 291. 


Nithsdale scenery, features of, 6. 

Niven, Rev. Mt* and Mrs., sail to 
islands, 305. 

Nora, an aboriginal Christian, 264; 
my visit to, 270; idols received 
from, 271 ; letters of, 273 ; read 
at Melbourne^ 275 . m 

Normal Seminary, attendance at, 27. 

Norwood, tipper, frfbnds at, 435. 

Note, introduc^tory, 2; conclwiing, 
225; prelimmaiy, 228; farewel!, 

443 ' ' 

Notes on New Ilehrides,’ 
dtx By 

Nouka, Tannese Chief, 72 ; ])reten(ls 
to be friendly, 88; has <hrce 
women sacnliced, 89; attends 
worship, 18 f ; quarrels with Ian, 
187, 189; plots for our murder, 
190; makes war with inland peiv 
pie, 192; is interviewed, 193 ; nails 
up the Mission door, 196; lurks 
to murder us, 198; kills a trader, 
301 ; shoots Palesa and bride, 
366. 

Noumea, French convict settlemeni. 

297. 

Nourai, one of Nasi's men, attack 
by, with barrel of gun. 367 ; armed 
visit to village of, 36S. 

Nova Scotia, sends the Matliiesons, 
63 ; criticises the mi^siona^es ii". 
Church Magazine. 108 ; semb 
the Johnstons, 149 ; builds tlie 
Dayspring. 238 ; sends lierto the 
islands, 287 ; condeniies tlie 

affair, 303 ; claims Dr. Gciidic, 
her first and most lionoured mis 
sionary, 307* 

Nowar Noiikamara, a cldef of Tan- 
na, 72 ; is friendly, 95 ; conducts 
a Christo-heathen funeral, 98 ; 
holds iieathen festival in honour 
of Christianity, 132 : vacillates, 
163 ; relapses, 170 ; urges us to 
flesi, 177 ; threatens to kill us, 
183 ; has spiiar broken in knee, 
192 ; sits on canoe while we 
pray, 196 ; hides me in chestnut 
tree, 20Q ; visits us in boat of 
B/u^ Belly 218 ; shelters all from 
the Curacoiiy 300; ^pleads for 
Tanna, 31 1 ; protects* u.s by his 
white shells, 344 ; is driven by 
war to Aniwa, 390. 

Nowhat, Aneityumese Gllnef, death 
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<>r, 94 ; effect of, on the Tanuese, 
95 

“ f)H, my new eyes I ” Vauwaki's 
spectacles, 363. 

Older, the new social, 357, 377. 

Or.linatiomio the ministry, 62. 

Organ antr hymn question, light 
from the Soiffh Seas, 424. 

Orphnns, homes of, at Mission Sta- 
tion, 317 ; guarded by the, 331 ; 
the Idscuits of the, 3S2 ; Nerwa*s 
conversion by. 398, 400 ; Midler’s, 
434- 

Onbea, murderer of Mrs. Gordon, 
\(y^. 

Paddax, Captain, a trader, 1S4. 

l^ifsley, bit of dirty paper” from, 
431 ; anotliergift from same friend 
al, 43S. 

P.ilesa, murder of, and his bride, 
366. 

I’aii- Presbyterian C'oinicil, Belfast, 
424. 

J\irj^on, the. cliarlere<l from Sydney, 
383; purchased, 384; becomes 
second Dnys/^rui^i^'. 387. 

Parting, a memorable. 25. 

Patiin. Janies, hither of J. G. P., 3 ; 
jirayers of father, 8, 25 ; court- 
ship. 12 ; conversion, 13; family 
vvorshi}), 14; consecration, 15; 
church he attended, 15 ; quiet 
Salibath evcjungs, 17; colporteur, 
*18 ; Memorial. Foem, Appendix 
J, 447. 

Patou. JoliD (3., missionary, born 
in Kirknuihoe, 3 ; brought up at 
Torthorwaki, 4 ; cottage liome, 

7; at school, 19; at IXimfries 
Academy, 22 ; with sappers and 
miners, 23 ; jiarts with his father, 

25 : attends P'rce Nonnal, 27; 
tenches at Girvan, 27 ; enters on | 
college careei', 28 ; teaclys at I 
IMaryhill, 29 ; en^n-s (Basgo^v City | 
Mission, 32 ; is ordained Elder j 
of Reformed Presbyterian Church, j 
51 ; gives himself to the Foreign j 
rieki, 54 ; is ordained a mis- 
sionary,;* 62 : is located at Port 
Resolutif>n, Tanna, 65 ; loses wife 
and child, 79; is visited by Selwyn 
and Patteson, 82; by H.M.S. 
Cordelia,, 102 ; by the John Wil- 


Hams. 105 ; is nursed by faith- 
ful old Abrahani, io6 ; is visited 
by the Camden /^aeht't, 124; by 
Prince de Jean Beuve, 126 ; is 
ill-used by Captain '1., 12S; 

attends a heathen festival, 132; 
defies Nahak, 141 ; slides down 
the rock, 147 ; welcomes tlie 
Johnstons, 149 ; is saved by 
Clutha, 153; hears of the Gor- 
dons’ martyrdom. 164 ; is vindi- 
cated by Selwyn, 174; forced to 
the War Council, 188; is under 
the knife, 191 ; under the toma- 
hawk, 193 ; loses all. 195 ; is hid 
in che.staut tree, 200 ; tries to 
escape in canoe, 202 ; flees for 
life, 205 ; reaches the Mathicsoiis, 
210; is rescued by the H/i/e Beh\ 
216 ; is commissioned to Australia, 
229; floats the Mi.ssi(.m ship, the 
Da^'sprin^', 234 ; has many inci- 
dents of Australian experiences, 
23S ; visits tlie alna-igines, and 
traces their ii.lols, 261; answers 
Kingsley, 263 ; returns to Scot- 
land for more missionaries, 276; 
is Moderaior of Reformed Pres- 
byterian Synod, 279 ; marries a 
.second time, 285 ; reaches Sydney, 
to deliver Daysprin;^- bom a dead 
lock, 289 ; vi.sits Mare, 295 ; vin- 
dicale.s tlie Cnraeoa affiir, 297 ; 
commits Australia to tlie New 
Hebrides Mission, 307; settles 
on Aniwa for tifteen years, 312; 
build.s for God, 317; converts 
Namakei, 330; siid<s the well, 
345 ; shapes a new social (;rdcr, 
357 i prints an Ariiwan b<jok. 
361 ; is attacked by Nonrai, 367; 
taliooed 1 )y Y 011 wi 1 i , 369 ; cele- 
brates first communion on Aniwa, 
375 t visits Sydney, V'ictcjria, and 
New Zealand, 384; in 1883,00111- 
mi.ssioned to Ihilain. 417; ad- 
dre.sses English Presbyterian 
Synod, 418; hears of a veto from 
Sydney, 419; addresses (.’hurcli 
of Scotland missionary meeting, 
422; is received at Holyrood, 
423 ; addresse.s General Assembly 
at ’i)erry, and Pan-Presl)yterian 
Council at Belfast, 424 ; jneaches 
everywliere in .Scotland, 426; visits^ 
London, 431 ; is rece^l^cd at Mild- 
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may, 433 ; gets three more mis- 
sioiiai*ies, 437 ; takes farewell at 
Mildmay, 439; returns to Mel- 
bourne with ;^9,ooo, 440 ; is 
Moderator of Victorian Church, 
440; explains delay as to Steam 
Auxiliary, 441 ; revisits the islands, 
442 ; acts as lecturing agent for the 
New Hebrides Mission amongst 
Presbyterian C hurdles of Austra- 
lasia, 444. 

Paton, first Mrs. John G., daughter 
of V. Robson, 79; saved from 
death by accident, 64 ; dies un- 
expectedly, 79 ; memorial tributes 
to, 81 ; last letter of, 83; grave 
of, visited by Selwyn and Patteson, 
82. 

Paton, second Mrs. Jolin G., Mar- 
garet Whitecross, 285 ; answers 
Nowar’s appeal, 31 1 ; gets dread- 
ful fright, 315 ; trains orphan 
children, 330; plays harmonium, 
and sings the Gospel to natives, 
362 i and teaches classes of women 
and girls, 377, 379. 

Paton, Walter R., 59 ; James, Editor 
of Autobiography, 3, 19, 285, 286, 
439, 447; William, Spiers, John, 
James, and May, 9 ; David, 3. 

Patterson, Rev. Mr., Piermont, 289. 

Patteson, bishop and martyr, $2 ; 
cause of his martyrdom, 383. 

Pay-day at a .squatter^s, 247. 

“ Peasant, a white-souled,” Appen- 
dix A, 447. 

Pclorus. Il.M.S., J. G. P. declines 
to leave by, 174, 

Pen portraits of Aniwans : Namakei, 
391 ; Naswai, 394 ; Waiwai, 402 ; 
Kalangi, 406 ; Mungaw, 407 ; 
Lit-si Sore, 41 1.; Nasi, 412 ; Laniu, 

415. 

Pepper, Nathaniel, aboriginal con- 
vert, 265. 

Perils of waters, in, 145 ; perils oft, 
213, 321. 

Perth, convention at, 428. 

’• Plan of campaign,” my, 425. 

Pioneer missionaries, 75. 

Police, Glasgow, prayer-meetings 
with, 35 ; taken to the officer by, 
42,49. 

Polvvarth, Lord, friendship of, 422 ; 
thank-offering from, 439. 

Polygamy, practical aspects of, 405. 


Popery, in Glasgow Mission, 49 ; in 
South Seas, 295 ; in Ireland, 426. 
Port Resolution, Mission Station on 
Taniia at, 65; grave at. 82 ; two 
languages there, 91; Day spring 
at, 31 1. 

Powell, Rev. T., Londoa Missionary 
Society, accompanie/Geddie, 77. ^ 
“ Pray and ply you# paddle,’’ 203. 

“ Prayer of the Tannese,” thf> Ap- 
pendix C, 452. 

Publicans, war with, 40, 41 ; their 
revenge, 42 ; three days with the, 

249- 

Put through my catechism, 243. 

Q is the talk of the dove,” 182. 
Quarricr, William, work of, 435. 
q)ueen ’Toria, appeal to, 184; man- 
of-war from, 348. 

Queen Litsi, daughter of N.amakei,** 
407. 

Queensland, share of, in Dayspring, 

304- 

Quest for idols, 269. 


Race for life, our, after Faimungo, 
205. 

Radstock, Lord, meeting arranged 
by. 433- 

Raki, adopted son of Manuman, 
wife of, clubbed and eaten, 213. 

“ Rain from below,” the, 351. 

Ramayeuk, settlement of blacks at, 
275- 

Rarotonga, native teachers from, ^6. 

Rarip, death of, Miaki’s brother, 

112. 

Red Coniyn, stabbing of the, 6. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church, at 
Dumfries, 13 ; at West Campbell 
Street, Glasgow, 24, 54 ; at Great 
Hamilton Street, Glasgow, 36 ; 
Synod of, casting lots, 52 ; ordained 
a missionary of, 62 ; Foreign Mis- 
sies Committee of, 279 ; pride 
of being bor% and bred an, 280 ; 
union of, wdth Free Church, 281 ; 
tour through congregations, 282 ; 
F’ree Church took over the Re- 
formed Presbyterian New Hebri- 
des Mission, 41 S. • 

“ Restitution money,” a tradesman’s 
gift, 439. 

Revenge, the worship of, 327; the 
young men*s, 339. ♦ 
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Robson, Pet^r, finst wife, 

3 ^ 9; 

Janet, htt lost^ 

son Walter, ;l r .■ . ^'••‘ , ;\ ,U' 
•Roof-tree ' 

Rutherford,;. .Mrs*>.G4\'.S^i^ti9don. of, 
about Aus 

R u w^^va, il jriBStbration, 

40 1 ; address^ ' ^ people, 

402, . > - 


SAiiijATU-r)AY% a, 

379 * . “ 1 .. 

.SV?;'r* the carries us to 

the islands, 63.' ;ry'' 

Saint Arnaud, drii^v over plains of, 
250. b . 

^ Saint Kilda, Muujgaw at our lodg- 
ing there, 40$« 

Saint and martyfi native, 119. 

Saintly child, a, 47^ 

Sandal-vvooders) see Traders. 

Sancturuy, the, of out cottage home. 
8 . ■ . 


Sapa. the humour of, 137. 

School and early college days, 19. 
Schools : at Tprthdrwald, 20 ; at 
Girvan, 27 ; at Maryhill, 29. 
Science, falsely so called, 359, 
Scotland and back j to, 27 ^* 

Scott, Andrew,: ^$$5 letters from, 


420. 

Selwyii. lJishd^^;j^ayfe on Tanna, 
V!)2 ; vindicatiort by^ 4^ 

Settlement 

Settlements, - thl^-Sfc^gihe?, 275. 
Seymour, Port Reso- 

s ! ' ' I r ^or 
Shipping 6d. 

shares of# .a .Children's 

Holy 

box ” scheil^^_^|^,>.*-Vcollecting 
cards ’’ Steam 

Auxiliary, / 

‘ ‘ Sh ips of 

Shower of sp^^^:;.j^ . 

Sim , John, a 47- 

Simpson, h^eyv 3P^ ^of Horsham, 
269. • 

* ^ S in king in the sWamp,’^ 241. 
Sinking of Jh<^ ;Well^ the, 34S; 
b' ; ' sfer papn 

Stpnetpth^ <^pa-n^^^^ fibre, 364 


Sirawia, friendly chief, 95 J claims 
our land, 1S8 ; avenges the death 
of Ian, 192 ; turns Judas, 205 ; 
survives long, 219. 

Slavery, South Sea ; see Kanaka. 

Sleigh, Rev. Mr., London Mission- 
aiy Society, 306. 

Slide, the great rock, 147. 

Social order, the new, 357, 377. 

Sorcery ; see Nahak. 

South Australia, tour through, 236. 

South Seas, wail from, 53 ; Appendix 
B, 449. 

Spurgeon, C. H., meeting with, 435. 

Scjuatters, the Australian, stations 
of, 245 ; gruff Irish type of, 246 ; 
j)ay-day at, 247 ; meeting among 
diggers, arranged l:)y one of, 251 ,* 
rescue of one, from drunkenness, 
^ 53 - 

Stafford, Rev. Mr., friend of Selwyn, 
277. 

“Statement and Appeal,” 10,000 
published, 427. 

Steam- Auxiliary Mission ship, the, 
required, 417; veto on, from 
Sydney, 419 ; neut rality regarding, 
of Free Church Foreign Missions 
Committee, 422 ; donations for, by 
post, 427 ; peculiar offerings for, 
429; delay regarding, 441. 

Steel, Rev. Dr., Sydney, 289 ; 
interviews Commodore of Cura- 
^oa. 301 ; charters the Faragon^ 
383 ; writes liisiory of New Heb- 
rides Mission, 452. 

Stewart, Captain, of the KosdtiskOf 
277 - 

Stone idols, smooth, 265. 

Storrie, William and Mrs., 435. 

Stoughton, T. IV., 435. 

Strangling ; see IVidozas. 

Stromness, visit to, 2«S2. 

Sun-worshippers or slaves? 231. 

Swearers, profane, relinked, 385* 

Sydney, Kanakas at, 231; arrival, 
as a stranger, at, 232 ; first view 
of the Dayspring^ 287 ; battle over 
the Curacoa affair, 297; public 
meeting at, regarding second Fay- 
springy 385 ; veto from, as to Steam 
Auxiliary, 419. 

Symington, Rev. Dr. William, 33; 
connected with congregation of, 
34, 46 ; dissuades mj^ from Mis- 
sion field, 55 ; ordained by, 62. 
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Taboo, as practised by the Tannese, 
87 ; and by Youwili, 369. 

Taia, the orator of Aniwa, 321 ; the 
pipe that never failed, 328. 

Tafigeitu, sorcery, 318 (v. NahaJi), 

Tankerville, Earl and Countess of, 

434 - 

J anna and the Tannese : an island of 
cannibals, 64; station at Port 
Resolution, 65, 70; first impres- 
sions, 66; wars, 67, 89; victims 
eaten, 68 ; widows strangled, 69 ; 
learning the language, 71; idols, 
73; name ifor heaven, aneai, 74; 
Turner and Nisbet, 76; first house 
on Tanna, 78 ; death of wife and 
child, 79 ; cliaracteristics of Tan- 
nese, 86 ; condition of woman, 
89, 97 ; boy’s education, 90 ; 
rescue from Tanna, 217; desire 
to return, 221 ; visit of H.M.S. 
Curacoa^ 291 ; white shells of the 
chief, 312, 3.44; origin of volcano, 
333; refugees from Tanna to 
Aniwa, 390. 

Taro, as food, description of, 179. 

Tasmania, visit to, 236 ; shares in 
Daysprini^^, 304, 307. 

Taiira, friendly chief at Kwamera, 

211. 

Tavaka, the canoe-drum, beat daily, 
380. 

Taylor, J., gift of church bell from, 
366. 

Teachers, the native. Samoan, 76 ; 
Aneityumese, 92 ; duties of, 92 ; 
teaching l.iy their example, 97 ; 
nurses in trouldc, 1 06; persecu- 
tions, 1 1 6, 169, 34.4; martyrdoms, 
1 19, 327; six stations, 136; epi- 
demic of nie.asles, 1S2 ; race for 
life, 204 ; yearly support, 237, 
07 ; received on Aniwa by, 314; 
ow trained, 317, 331 ; their 
work, w^ithout a missionar}', 329 ; 
his protectors, 332 ; superstitions 
of, 346; at Communion Table, 

376 ; in charge of village schools, 

377 ; evangelizing. 379 ; uncom- 
mon religiousness, accounted, for, 
388 ; Litsi as a teacher, 411, 

Tcapolo, the killing of, by Tupa, 
332 ; worshipped as the serpent, 
332 (v. Iveki'ciu). 

Thieves, clever Tannese, 99. 

Thornhill, liight at, 26. 


“Three Golden Balls,” the, 28. 

Thurso, visit to, 282. 

Tobacco, testimony against, 39; the 
idol of, 373 ; sacrificed to Jesus, 
374 - 

Todd, Mr., at the squatter s, 247. 

Tomahaw^k, under the, JW3. 

Torthorw'ald, village oT, 4 ; view ^ 
from Bank Hill tat, 6; typical * 
parish school at, 19 ; heapt,'enly 
welcome to, 279 ; last prayer with 
my father at, 286. 

Total abstinence, value of, in Chris- 
tian work, 38 ; fruits of, 40. 

Tract distrilmtor and visitor, ap- 
pointed as, 24. •ft. 

Traders, the sandal-wooders, 87, 91, 
92. 130; Captain Winchester, 
typical, 113 ; conduct of Captain 
T. and men, 128, 129; evil effects 
on Mission, 91, 130; begin-* 
ning of Kanaka trade, 131 ; re- 
venge for cruelties, 132 ; measles 
deliberately introduced and spread, 
150; hatred towards missionaries, 

1 61, 182, 184; sand al- wood er 

brings Erromangans to stir up 
Tannese, 169; traders' lives saved, 
176 ; traders buying up my stolon 
goods, 195 ; supply of Miaki with 
ammunition, 212; a sandal -wood er 
wdth Kanakas, 230; traders incite 
natives to drive missionaries away. 
313 - 

Translations, into Aneityumese, 77 ; 
Aniwan, 78; Tannese, 123, 2go ; 
desire of Namakei for, 320 ; first 
Aniwan book of, 361 ; read to all 
by the Cliief, 362; Nerwa’s de- 
light in the Gospels, 399. 

Turner and Nisbet, pf the London 
Missionary Society, planted on 
Tanna, 76; site ot their station, 

84. 

UMi^RAKEKAR ; SQQ Xhc>am(?ra. 

Union of Chur«ihes, a, 28 1, *307. 

United Presbyterian Synod, recep- 
tion by, 419. 

Urquhart, R., visit of, to Nora, 
264 ; testimony of, as to abori- 
gines, 266. • 

Vernon, Captain, 102 (v. Cordelia), 

Veto, the Sydney, from Dayspring 
Board, 419, 422. • 
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Victims, 139 (v. Cannibals). 

Victoria, colony of, first visit to, 
235; share in Dayspnng^ 304, 
t 307 ; missionary, adopted by, 307 ; 
reception by General Assembly of, 
385 ; commissioned home by, 418 ; 
made Moderator of, 440. 

Villagers, tne, of Torthorwald, 5. 
♦\rillage schools .pn Aniwa, 377. 

Xallajje prayers, 'the Aniwan, 379. 

Vicdef town, drive to, 243. 

Volcano, the Tannese, a lighthouse, 
217 ; traditions regarding, 333. 

Waiwai, story of, 402; and his 
wives, 403. 

Watafenmini, the harbour people, 

1 89. 

“ Water ! Living Water ! ” 349. 

Watt, Lev. William and Mrs., mis- 

. .sionarie.s celebrating Holy Supper 
at Tanna, 221’; rowing thirty 
miles to us in illness, 384 ; annual 
visit to Aniwa, 402. 

Well; SGQ SinkiHg 0/ the I Veil, 

W^ellington, visit to, 387. 

Whitccross, Margaret, Mrs. J. G. 
Paton, 2S5. 

“ White Fiends,*’ Mungaw dmgged 
by, 408. 

White, J. C., Glasgow, 438. 

‘‘ White-souled peasant,” a, 447. 

W'ick, visit to, 282. 

Widows, the strangling of, 69 ; chiefs 
banding together against, 97 ; 
saved from, 1 14, I2i ; Ian's 
widows strangled, 191. 

Wife-murder ; see IVaman and 
IVidO'iOS. 

Wives, many ; see VVahuai. 

Williams and Harris, martyrdom of, 
75 {y.John WilliamSy the). 


Wilson, Dr. T. H„ K d inburgh, 420. 
Wilson, Samuel, Geelong, received 
by, 63 ; loss of Mission -box from, 

t95- 

Wimmera, the district of, 265, 267. 
Winchester, Captain, a ty]>ical 
trader, 113. 

Wiseman, Sir William ; see Ctira^oa. 
Witchcraft ; see Nahak. 

Woman, condition of, on Tanna, 
89, 90 ; sacrificed, 95 ; enslave<l, 
97 ; wife-murder, 334 ; juactical 
aspects of polygamy, 405; (v. 
Widaivs). 

Wonwonda, camp of aborigines at, 
267. 

Wood, John, a Waterloo veteran, 9. 
Woolwich, offer of education at, 22. 
Wright, Mr., Geelong, 63. 

Wreck of the Daysprin^^, the, 383. 

Yakin, the elo])ed bride ; sec A/t’/- 
wang. 

Yarns, favourite food, iSo; ’‘Jeho- 
vah’s yams,” 396. 

Yangery, 266 (v. Un/ahart), 
Yauwaki, chiefs wife, 363; (v. 

Nan^akei). 

' Yorian, Chief, .saved liy medicine, 

* 77 - 

Young, Sir John, Governor; chair- 
man at farewell meeting, 237 ; 
petition to, 302. 

Young, Colonel, Free Church offices, 

421. 

Youwili, tabooed by, 369; punish- 
ment of, 371 ; conversion of, 372 ; 
the tobacco idol of, 373* 

Zenana, Imlian, orphan girls 
being trained for missionaries to, 
430 * 


Pidi^ed by Hazell, <5^ Vineyt Ld.y L,ottdofi and Ay lesbuf%. 




STILL ON SALE. 


Seventeenth Thousand. Crown %vo, cloth, 6 s, IVitk Portrait. 

JOHN G. PATON, 

MISSIONARY TO THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

^ An Autobiography. 

Edited by his Brother, Rev. James Paton, B.A. 

» FIRST PART. 


Dr, T. L. CuYi.ER says ; “ X liav’e just laid down the most robust and the most 
piece of autobiography that I have met with in many a day. it is the 
stc.u y of the wonderful work wrought by John G. Paton, the faraoits missionary to 
the New Hebrides ; he is made of the same stuff with Livingstone. A book which 
is as thrilling as any romance.” 

The Rev. Dr. Pierson, author of “The Crisis of Missions,” says: “1 consider 
* it mu<ftrpas$cii in missionary biography. In the whole course of my extensive 
reading on these topics, a more stimulating, inspiring, and every*way first*class 
book has not fallen into my hands. Everybody ought to read it,” 

“ The stor5' of Mr. Paton's years of residence among the Tnmiese, amid many 
perils and great discouragements, is quite as fascinating in some parts as many 
n romance. The author, indeed, seems to liave passed through dangers and diffi- 
culties which it would be hard to belieyei >yere the veracity of the writer not beyond 
question. : 5 • 

“It is a book which cannot be read without indescribable emotion. More than 
any argument it will silence the faithless clamour against mission-s, and nb'biiet' 
Chri.stian or sceptic, will pursue it without feeling that there is amongst us still 
at least one truly apostolic man.”'— 

“ Thi.s is one of the best books we have ever read. It is a noble autobidgraphy. 

It is, however, far more. No better book could be placed in the hands of the 
unbeliever in the supernatural. It demonstrates the truth of CarlyleV words, 
‘the age of miracles is here," The style is clear a^jjteimple, without any fine 
writing or straining after effect; and yet we havesplmor}' of adventure thrilling 
as any penned by Rider Haggard, much more elevating and improving and, 

-Pin^byterian Churchman. ; ' . 

“Not only for its story of heroic and persevering missionary toil amid incon- 
ceivable dangef.S and difficulties, but for the rich glimpses it affords into the value 
of early Christian training and example, this book must long hold a high place in 
the literature of the century,”— 

“Sii^lieity and ^dly .sincei^ty are stamped on every page. The book is written 
throughout with manly modesty; and a complete absence of highly -coloured or 
exaggerated statement, and confidence in the reality and depth of missionary Wb'rk - 
—in spite of the cavils of arm-chair critics— cannot fail to be strengthened by the 
perusal of speh a narrative .” — Leeds Mercury, 

M' 
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STILL ON SALE. 

Fourteenth Thousand, Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, With Frontispiece. 

JOHN G. PATON, 

MISSIONARY TO THE NEW HEBRIDES. • 

An Autobiography. 

SECOND PART. 


“That the present volume will be received with as much favour as its pre- 
decessor may be looked upon as a foregone conclusion. Together they form one 
of the most tkscinating records of missionary vioxV.**-^Glasgoi'u Herald. 

“ No modern missionary story is more thrilling, romantic, or in parts pathetic, 
than this ; none furnishes more convincing proof of the power of the Go.speJ or the 
efficacy of prayer. The whole story is told without one word of self-exaltation, 
and in a style charming in its simplicity and tenderness.”— Times. 

“ The second half is not a whit behind its predecessor in living, htscinating in- 
terest. As we read the wondrous tale of * something attempted, sometliing done,' 
told in words that come red-hot from the heart of the honoured worker, we feel 
that of a truth the days of miracles are not ended. All the intellectual negations 
of, the universe are powerless against such glorious and indisputable facts.*’— 
Christran. 

“This fresh instalment of Mr. Paton’s wonderful story heightens oiir interest in 
his noble work, and, in spite of his own modest disclaimers, deepens our admira- 
tion for his heroic conduct .” — Leeds Mercury. 

“ Interesting incidents, exciting adventures, and marvellous successes and provi- 
dences .”- Christian Magazine, 

“ The second part has all the attractions of the first and something additional, as 
it contains a long chapter of letters from the graphic, glowing pen of Mrs. Pa'.on, 
giving a striking description of the normal state of society in Aniwa, both hcath^i 
and Christian/* Leader, 

“ITiis is an extremely interesting book in many ways. . . . Mrs. Paton’s letters 
are especially charming, with their vivid description and perfect content and 
cheerfulness, throughout toils, dangers, and sorrows.’* — Guardian, 

“The book will be found suitable for every class of reader; for the Christian 
worker as a record of Divine encouragement, for the speaker as a .storehouse of 
anecdote, for the yoimg as a story more strange, yet far more true than works of 
adventure or romance .” — English Churchman, 

“ Missionary literature is enriched by the seconSi part of tjie aiitobiogr^hy of 
John G. Paton. A more interesting story of devoted labour irfthe foreign field ^t 
would be difficult to find .” — Christian World. 

“ One of the most remarkable records of missionary enterprise and self-devotion 
that have recently been published .” — Dundee Advertiser, 
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An Autobiography. 

SECOND PART. 

“That the present volume will be received with as much favour as its pre- 
decessor may be looked upon as a foregone conclusion. Together they form one 
of the most fascinating records of missionary work.”—G/as^^f):t; Herald. ^ 

“ No modern missionary story is more thrilling, romantic, or in parts pathetic, 
than this ; none furnishes more convincing proof of the power of the Gospel or the 
efficacy of praj^er. The whole story is told without one word of self-exaltation, 
and in a style charming in its simplicity and tenderness.” — Methodist Times. 

“The second half is not a whit behind its predecessor in living, fascinating 
terest. As we read the wondrous tale of ‘ something attempted, something d 
told in words that come red-hot from the heart of the honoured worke r, wt 
that of a truth the days of miracles are not ended. AH the intellectual negai 
of. the universe 31*6 powerless against such glorious and indisputable fact 
Christian. 

“ 'rhi.s fresh instalment of Mr. Paton’s wonderful story heightens our interest in 
his noble work, and, in spite of his own modest disclaimers, deepens oui- admira- 
tion for his heroic conduct.” — Leeds MefXttfy. 

“ Interesting incidents, exciting adventures, and marvellous successes and provi- 
iXcnces.^' —Bibk Christian Magazine. 

“ The second part has all the attractions of the first and something additional, as 
it contains a long chapter of letters ft-ora the graphic, glowdng pen of Mrs. Pa; on, 
giving a striking description of the normal state of society in Aniwa, both heathei^ 
and Christian.’*— -C/firns/mw Leader. 

“This is an extremely interesting book in many ways. . . . Mrs. Paton’s letters 
are especially charming, with their vivid description and perfect contcMit and 
cheerfulness, throughout toils, dangers, and sorrows.” — Guardian. 

“The book will be found suitable for every class of reader; for the Christian 
worker as a record of Divine encouragement, for the speaker as a storehouse of 
anecdote, for the young as a story more strange, yet far more true than works of 
adventure or romancei*'* — English Churchman. 

“ Missionary literature is enriched by the secoiid part of the autobiogr^hy of 
John G. Paton. A more interesting story of devoted labour frf the foi‘eign field 
W'^ould be difficult to find.”— C7;rts//a« World. 

“ One of the most rem.arkable records of missionary enterprise and self-devotion 
that have recently been Dundee Advertiser. 
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